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PRKPATORY  ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  CONTINUATION  OF 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


To  make  additions  to  a  building  which  has  been 
erected  by  another  architect,  however  able  may  be 
the  person  by  whom  those  additions  are  made,  is  a 
task  from  the  performance  of  which  but  little  repo* 
tation  is  likely  to  be  acquired.  There  is,  almost 
always,  in  the  different  parts,  a  want  of  harmony 
and  connection,  which  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
general  effect.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  works 
of  literature.  The  original  author  takes  a  full  view 
of  his  subject,  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations,  forms 
a  regMlar  plan,  and  assigns  to  each  branch  its  pro- 
per order  and  space.  Every  thing  that  is  subse- 
quently added,  by  another  writer,  disturbs  the 
symmetry  of  the  composition,  and  appears,  there- 
fore^ at  best,  rather  as  an  inartificial  appendagi& 
than  as  a  portion  of  one  great  whole.  Should  this 
fiiult  be  discovered  in  the  continuation  of  the 
History  of  the  West  Indies,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
candour  of  the  reader  will  attribute  it  to  its  real 
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and  almost  unavoidable  cause,  and  not  to  a  want 
of  care  in  the  author. 

The  history  of  the  war  is  continued  down  to 
the  termination  of  the  contest,  and  the  author  trusts 
that  it  will  be  found  to  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
clearness  and  fidelity.  A  description  is  given  of 
the  colonies  ceded  to  Great  Britain  since  the  period 
when  Mr.  Edwards  wrote,  and  also  of  those  of 
which  no  satisfactory  account  is  contained  in  his 
volumes.  The  long-debated  question  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  British  West-Indian  possessions, 
that  an  apology  will  scarcely  be  thought  to  be 
wanting  for  the  length  of  the  narrative,  relative  to 
it,  in  the  fourth  volume.  On  the  concluding  chap- 
ters of  the  history,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  author 
to  make  any  observation. 

The  Appendix  contains  such  official  and  other 
documents  as  are  likely  to  be  referred  to  by  readers 
and  speakers  upon  West-Indian  affairs.  •  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's account  of  the  Mosquito  shore,  his  poem 
of  Jamaica,  and  a  few  shorter  pieces  in  verse,  are 
also  inserted.  In  every  work,  but  especially  in  a 
voluminous  one,  the  convenience  of  the  reader 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  by  enabling  him  to  find, 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  any  particular 
passage  which  he  may  be  desirous  of  consulting. 
To  this  edition  of  the  History  of  the  West  Indies  a 
copious  Index  is,  therefore,  added. 
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PREFATORY 


ADVERTISEMENT." 


To  this  enlarged  and  corrected  Edition 
of  the  History  of  the  West  Indies,  it  wais 
the  intention  of  the  Author  to  prefix,  a  Pre- 
face, touching  every  source  of  additional 
intelligence,  every  rectification  of  error, 
and  the  general  completion  of  his  views, 
in  fiimishing  every  document  of  commerce, 
of  policy,  and  of  natural  history,  as  con- 
nected with  the  countries  and  the  people 
he  describes.  He  had  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  the  text  of  his  Book,  preparatory 
to  such  essay,  developing  the  scheme  of  its 
construction,  and  the  philosophy  of  its 
contents.  But  death  interrupted  the  de- 
sign :«— and  ere  the  last  sheet  was  revised 
from  the  press — Bryan  Edwards  was 
no  more!  He  had  long  suffered  from 
the  disorder  which  brought  him  to  the 

*  By  Sir  William  Young,  Bart* 
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grave,  and  seemed  to  foresee  the  hour  of 
dissolutionhasteDingon ;  sm  the  sketch  of  his 
Life,  written  by  himself,  clearly  denotes. 
Rendered  incapable,  by  weakness  and  dis- 
ease, of  completing  his  greater  design  of  a 
Prefatory  Discourse ;  yet,  with  a  fond  anx- 
iety for  honest  fame,  he  roused  the  embers 
of  his  genius, — to  claim  a  fair  reputatiotil 
with  posterity  for  industry,  integrity,  and 
candid  exposition  of  the  talents  and  ^- 
quirements  which  introduced  him  to  public 
notice.  The  firmness  of  his  mind,  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  temper,  which  through- 
out a  long  and  chequered  life,  gave  confi- 
dence to  his  friendships,  and  delight  in  his 
society,  forsook  him  not,  as  he  apprehended 
its  last  short  hour  before  him :  this  he 
clearly  shews,  when,,  turning  from  the  awful 
consideration  of  futurity,  to  look  back  on 
his  past  life,  himself  brings  the  retrospect 
to  our  view,  and  describes  the  scene  in  so 
pure  and  lively  colours,  with  no  gloomfrom 
discontent,  and  no  shade  from  remone, 
that  we  readily  infer  the  nature  of  the  light 
which  so  beamed  on  this  his  last  work,  and 
to  his  last  hour ; — and  pronounce  its  ema- 
nation to  be  from  the  pure  conscience  of  a 
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benevolem:  wid  upright  man.  Under  mch 
impressioo&y  the  Editor  has  peculiar  satish 
faction  ID  fulfilling  the  injunction  of  his  de- 
parted friend,  and  prefixing  to  this  Edition 
"  The  Life  of  the  Author,  writtej^ 
BY  himself/' — The  time  at  which  it  was 
composed,  md  the  composition  itself,  im- 
press the  Editor  with  every  feeling  of  dear 
regard  and  of  duty  ;  and,  (as  a  part  of  that 
duty)  with  the  propriety  of  submitting 
soQie  further  remark  on  this  last  literary 
effi3rt  of  his  excellent  Friend.  Those  who 
knew  and  were  intimate  with  Mr.  Batakt 
Edwa&ds,  will  recognize,  in  this  short  ac- 
count of  himself,  the  energy  of  mind,  the 
industry,  and  the  truth,  which  characterized 
his  conversations  and  his  life ;  t>ut  all  must 
allow,  and  some  must  object,  that  much 
therein  is  omitted,  which  has  usual  and 
proper  place  in  biography,  and  which  the 
Editor  might  be  presumed,  or  be  called 
upon,  to  supply.  Some  account  might  be 
required  of  his  literary  essays  and  legisla- 
tive acts,  so  efficient  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity towards  the  negroes,  whilst  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  in  Jamaica : — some 
account  might  be  demanded,  of  this  good 
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and  independent  man,  whilst  a  member  of 
the  British  parliament ;  and  especially  in 
the  posthumous  life  of  a  literary  man,  some 
accurate  detail  of  his  literary  pursuits  and 
writings  might  be  expected. — Of  Bryan 
Edwards, — of  his  Correspondence, — of 
his  Essays,  and  of  his  conduct  in  the  judi- 
cious compilation  and  elegant  recital  of  the 
Travels  of  Mungo  Park, — and  specially,  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  great  Work 
herewith  submitted  to- the  Public — ^to  these, 
and  other  points,  the  recollection  of  the 
reader  is  thus  awakened.  The  Editor  pre- 
sumes no  further.  He  cannot  venture  to 
alter,  or  add  to,  the  sacred  deposit  com- 
mitted to  his  charge, — and  now  gives  it  to 
the  Public,  as  its  Author  left,  and  zrilled  it 
to  be  given. 


1-  "■■.'•  'J 


SKETCH 


or 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR, 

WritleB  by  mmidf  b  tli«rt  Tlow  Mfera  hii  Death. 


I  WAS  born  the  21st  of  May,,  17435  in  the 
decayed  town  of  Westbury,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts.  My  father  inherited  a  small  pa- 
ternal estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
about  lOOl.  per  annum ;  which  proving 
but  a  scanty  maintenance  for  a  large  family, 
he  undertook,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
business,  as  I  have  been  informed,  to  deal 
in  corn  and  malt,  but  with  very  little  suc- 
cess. He  died  in  1756,  leaving  my  excel- 
lent mother,  and  six  children,  in  distressed 
circumstances. — Luckily  for  my  mother, 
she  had  two  opulent  brothers  in  the  West 
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Indies,  one  of  them  a  wise  and  worthy 
man,  of  a  liberal  mind,  and  princely  for- 
tune.    This  was  Ziau^kary  Bayly,  of  the 

.     ■     .  I 

Island  of  J  amaica,  who,  on  the  death  of  my 
father,  took  my  mother  and  her  family 
under  his  protection,  and  as  I  was  the 
eljiest  scm, '  dirqcljed;  that  I.$hp|Lil|d  be  well 
educated.  I  had  been  placed  by  my  father 
at  the  school  of  a  dissenting  minister  in 
Bristol,  whoie  name  was  William  Foot,  of 
whom  I  remember  enough,  to  believe  that 
he  was  both  a  learned  and  good  man,  but 
by  a  strange  absurdity,  he  was  forbidden 
to  teacfh  m6  Latin  and  Greek,  aild  directed 
to  confine  my  studies  t6  i^iititig,  arith* 
metic,  and  the  English  grammar.  I  should 
therefore  have  had  little  to  do,  but  that 
the  schoolmaster  had  aii  excerfent  method 
of  making  the  boys  write  letters  t6  him 
on  different  subjects,  siich  as,  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  truth,  the  ^obligation  of 
a  religious  life,  the  benefits  of  good  edu- 
cation, the  mischief  of  idleness,  &c.  &c. 
previously  stating  to  them  the  chief  argu- 
ments to  be  urged  ;  and  insisting  on  cor- 
rectness   in    orthography    and    grammar. 
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In  thils'  ^stijAo^meh%  I  liad  soi»etiines  4|ie 
good  fortune  lo  excefl  the  tithes  boys ;  aiid 

■ 

when  this  ha|)peried^ my  masternever failed 
to  praise  me  Vttty  liberally  before  thein 
all;  and  he  wonld  irlsquentiyUransniit  my 
letters  to  my '  father  and   ifto^er. — Thiis 

6xcited  in  my  toiiid'  a  spirit  of  efntdation, 

•  •       • 

and,  I  believe,  gave  me  the  first  taste  for 
correct  and  elegant  composition.  I  ac- 
quired,  however,  all  this  time,  but  very 
little  learning;  and  when  my  uncle  (on 
my  fathei^s  death)  took  me  under  his  pro- 
tection, his  agent  in  Bristol  considered  me 
as  neglected  by  Mr.  Foot,  aftd  immediately 
removed  me  to  a  French  boarding-school 
in  the  same  city,  where  I  soon  obtained  the 
French  language,  and  having  access  to  a 
circulating  library,  I  acquired  a  passion  for 
books,  which  has  since  bec6me  the  solace 
of  my  life. 

In  1759>  a  younger  and  the  only  bro- 
ther of  my  great  and  good  uncle,  came  to 
England,  and  settling  in  London,  took  ine 
to  reside  with  him,  in  a  high  and  elegant 
style  of  Ufe.  He  was  a  representative  in 
Parliament  for  Abingdon,  and  afterwards 
for  his   native   town. — Further  I  cannot 
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speak  of  hisi  so  favourably  as  I  could  wish; 
for  I  remember  that  at  the  period  I  allude 
to,  his  coDduct  towards  me  was  such  as 
not  to  inspire  me  with  much .  respect :  he 
percdyed  it;  and  soon  after,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  same  year,  sent  me  to  Jamaica. 
This  proved  a  happy  £uid  fortunate  change 
in  my  life,  for  I  found  my  eldest  uncle  the 
reverse,  in  every  possible  circumstance, 
of  his  brother.  To  the  most  enlarged  and 
enlightened  mind,  he  added  the  sweetest 
temper,  and  the  most  generous  disposi- 
tion... His  tenderness  towards  me  was  ex- 
cessive, and  I  regarded  him  with  more  than 
filial  affection  and  veneration.  Observing 
my  passion  for  books,  and  thinking  fa- 
vourably of  my  capacity,  he  engaged  a 
clergyman  (my  loved  and  ever  to  be  la- 
mented friend  Isaac  Teale)  to  reside  in  his 
family,  chiefly  to  supply  by  his  instruc- 
tions my  deficiency  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages. Mr.  Teale  had  been  master  of  a 
free  grammar-school,  and  besides  being  a 
];nost  accomplished  scholar,  possessed  an 
exquisite  taste  for  poetry,  of  which  the 
reader  will  be  convinced  by  referring  to 
the   Gentleman's  Magazine    for  August, 
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1771>  the  beanti^  copy  of  verses,  theitt 
first  published,  called  ^^  The  Compliment 
of  the  Day,"*  being  of  his  composition.     I 
dare  not  say,  however,  that  I  made  any 
great  progress  in  the  languages  under  his 
toition ;  I  acquired  ^^  mudl  Latin^  and  kss 
"  Greek;''  even  now,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
read  the  Roman  poets  in  their  own  lan^- 
guage.     The  case  was,  that  not  having 
been  grounded  in  the  Latin  grammar  at 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  I  found  the  study 
of  it  insupportably  disgusting,  after  that  I 
had  acquired  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
fine  wnting.    Poetry  waa  our  chief  amuse- 
ment;  for  my  friend,  as  wdl  as  mysdfv 
preferred  the  charms  of  Dry  den  and  Popev 
to  the  dull  drudgery  of  poring  over  syntax 
and  prosody.*    We  preferred  Bdles  Let- 
tres. — We  laughed   away  a  happy  hour 
over  the  plays  of  Moh^re,  and  wrote  verses 
on  local  and   temporary  subjects,  which 
we  sometimes  published  in  the  Colonial 
newspapers.    Yet  the  Latin  classics  were 
not  altogether  neglected;   my  friend  de- 
lighted to  point  out  to  me  the  beauties  of 

*  Vide  ArmstroDg. 
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Horace,  and  would  frequently  impose  ^pn 
me  the  task  of  traiislating  an  ode  into 
English  verse,  \viiich  with  his  assistance, 
in  construing  the  words,  I  sometimes ,  ac- 
complished. 

Having  made  myself  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  my  writings,,  it  is  probable  that 
after  I  am  in  the  grave^  that  <  some  collec- 
tor of  anecdotes,  or  biographical  compiler, 
may  pretend  to  .Ornish  isome  particulars 
concerning  my  life  and  manners.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  think  that  misrepresentation 
or  malice  may  fasten  on  my  memory ;  and 
I  have  therefore  made.it  the  amusement 
of  an  idle  hour,  to  compile  a  short  account 
of  myself.  •  My  personal  history,  however, 
is  of  little  importance  to  the  world.  It  will 
furnish  no  diversified  scenes  of  fortune,  nor 
rdate  many  circumstances  of  myself,  worth 
r^nembering.  Yet  I  feel  the  fond  ambi- 
tion of  an  Author,  and  am  willing  to  hope, 
that  those  who  have  read  my  Book  with  ap- 
probation, will  be  glad  to  know  something 
further  concerning  me : 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey,  Sic. 

For  the  satisfacticm  theii  of  such  kind  read- 
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ers  (if  such  there  are)  and  the  information 
of  my  posterity,  I  have  drawn  up  this  pa- 
per, which  I  desire  my  Bookseller  to  prefix 
to  the  next  edition  of  my  History  of  the 
West  Indies. 

B.  E. 
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COLUMBUS,  and  his  Sons  Diego  and  Ferdi- 
nand. From  an  ancie»t  Spanish  Picture  in  the 
Possession  of  Edward  Horne^  Esq.  of  Bevis 
Mount,  near  Southampton. 

Thi  Pkstnre  from  which  this  Engrating  is  ni^e>  bears 
the  mBxks  of  ^reat  antaqaity^  and  from  the  words  Mar  del  8M 
on  the  chart  repredented  in  it^  is  known  to  be  Spanish.  The 
principal  figure  is  certainly  Columbos,  and  the  twoyottngf 
men  are  believed  to  be  his  sons,  Diboo  and  Firdibiavd,  to 
whom  CoLtJMfius  seems  to  poiift  oat  the  coarse  of  the  voyage 
he  had  made.  The  globe,  (lie  charts,  and  astronomical  instra^ 
ments,  support  this  coijeetinre,  and  the  iganeof  Hopci  ittSba 
back  ground,  aOudes  probably  to  the  great  expectations  whidi 
were  formed  throughout  all  Europe,  of  still  gyeaiter  disoore^ 
ries.  From  the  mention  of  a  Southern  Ocean^  imperfsctly: 
and  dubiously  represented,  (as  an  object  at  that  finie  rather 
of  search  than  of  certainty)  there  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  the 
Picture  was  painted  immediately  on  GoLtrUBUs's  return  finite 
his  fourth  voyage,  in  1504,  because  it  is  related  by  Lopez  de 
Gomera,  a  cotemporary  historian,^  that  the  adiniral,  when  at 
Porto  Bdlo,  in  1602,  had  received  information  that  there  was 
a  great  ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent  extending  south' 
ward;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  all  his  labours  afterwards, 
in  the  fourth  voyage,  were  directed  to  find  out  an  entrance 
into  the  Southern  Ocean  from  the  Atlantic;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  explored  more  than  300  leagues  of  coast,  from  Cape 
Groeiof  a  Dio$  to  the  Gulph  of  Darien  -,  but  the  actual  dis« 
coTcry  of  the  South  Sea  was  reserved  for  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa.  The  age  of  Columbus's  Sons,  at  the  time  of  his 
return  from  his  fourth  voyage,  corresponds  with  their  ap- 
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pearance  in  the  Picture.  The  youngest  of  ihem,  some  years 
afterwards,  compiled  a  short  history  of  his  Father's  life ;  in 
the  third  chapter  of  which  I  find  the  following  very  curious 
description  of  Columbus's  person,  and  manners,  with  which 
the  Picture,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  found  also  to  corresfpond : 

'^  Fue  el  almirante  hombre  de  bien  formada,  i  mas  que 
mediana  estatura  *,  la  cara  larga,  las  megillas  iin  poco  altas, 
sin  declinar  k  gordo  macilento ;  la  nariz  aquilina  3  los  ojos 
blancos  1  de  bianco  de  color  eacen^ido  >  en  su  mtocodad  tuvo 
el  cabello  blondo;  pero  de  treinta  anos  ia  le  tenia  bianco: 
en  el  comer,  i  beber,  i  en  el  adorno  de  su  persona  er  a  mui 
modesto  i  continente ;  afabie  en  la  conversation  con  los  estra- 
nos  i  con  los  de  casa  mui  agradable,  con  modestia  i  gravidad : 
lue  tan  o/baervante  de  las  cosas  de  la  religion,  que  en  los 
ayuDoe,  i  en  jref  ar  el  oficio  divino,  pudiera  ser  tenido  por  pro<* 
fesso  en  religionj  tan  enemigo  de  jtiramento,  i  blasfemia,  que 
yo  juro,  que  jamais  le  vl  echur  otco  juramemto  que  por  san 
Fernando;  yiquando  se  hallaba  mas  irritado  con  alguno,  era 
su  reprehension  decir  le  t  os  doi  k  dios  porque  hie  isteis  esto 
h  dljisteis  aqueillo :  si  alguoa  vez  tenia  que  escrivir  no  pro* 
babalapluma,  sin  escrivier  estas  palabras  Jesus  cum  Maria 
sU  ffobis  in  via;  y  contan  buena  letra  que  bastkra  para  ganar 
de  comer.** 

La  Hist  del  Jlmtrante  Don  Christ  Cokm.  c.  iii. 
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TO 


THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  Hemisphere  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  and  the  progress  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  conquest  of  it^  have  been  de* 
servedly  the  theme  of  a  long  series  of  histories  in 
the  several  languages  of  Enrope ;  and  the  subject 
has  been  recently  resumed  and  illustrated  by  a 
celebrated  Writer  among  ourselves. — It  is  not 
therefore  my  intention  to  tread  again  in  so  beaten 
a  track,  by  the  recital  of  occurrences  of  which 
few  can  be  ignorant,  if  the  noblest  exertions  of  the 
human  mind,  producing  events  the  most  singular 
and  important  in  the  history  of  the  world,  are  cir- 
cumstances deserving  admiration  and  inquiry. 

My  attempt,  which  I  feel  to  be  sufficiently  ar« 
duons,  is. 

To  present  the  Reader  with  an  historical  ac^ 
count  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  settlements 
made  by  our  own  nation  in  the  West-Indian 
islands ; — 

To  explain  their  constitutional  establishments, 
internal  governments,  and  the  political  system 
maintained  by  Great  Britain  towards  them ; — 

To  describe  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  as  influenced  by  climate,  si- 
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tuation^  and  other  local  canses;  comprehending 
in  this  part  of  my  book  an  account  of  the  African 
slave-trade ;  some  observations  on  the  negro  cha- 
racter and  genius^  and  reflections  on  the  system  of 
slavery  established  in  onr  colonies  ;- 

To  fiimish  a  more  comprehensive  account  than 
has  hitherto  appeared  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
Sugar  Islands  in  general^  and  of  their  rich  and  va- 
luable staple  commodities,  sugai?,  indigo^  cofiee^ 
and  cotton,  in  particular ; — finally. 

To  display  the  various  and  widely  extended 
branches  of  their  commerce ;  pointing  out  the  re- 
lations of  each  towards  the  other,  and  towards 
the  several  great  interests,  the  manufactures,  na^ 
vigation,  revenues,  and  lands  of  Great  Britain. 

These,  together  with  several  collateral  disqui- 
sitions, are  the  topics  on  which  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  collect,  and  convey  to  the  public,  useful  and 
acceptable  information.  Their  importance  will 
not  be  disputed,  and  I  have  only  to  lament  that 
my  abilities  are  not  more  equal  to  the  task  I 
have  undertaken. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  investigations  merely 
political  and  commercial,  I  have  ventured  on.  a 
retrospective  survey  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  West-Indian  islands  when  first  discovered  by 
Columbus ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate 
the  most  prominent  features  in  the  character  and 
genius  of  their  ancient  inhabitants.  I  was  led  to 
a  research  of  this  nature,  not  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  uniformity  to  my  work,  bu4  be- 
canse,  having  resided  many  years  in  the  countries 
of  which  I  write,  I  presume  to  think  that  I  am 
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somewhat  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  infln* 
ence  of  diiDiite  and  sitoatioDy  oa  the  dispositioD^ 
temper^  and  intdleets  of  theu*  inhabitants,  than 
many  of  those  writers  who  without  the  same  ad'* 
TMitage,  have  imdertaken  to  compile  systenats,  and 
eslablish  conclusions^  on  this  snbfecL  I  conceive 
that^  xmleBS  naet  antiior  has  had  the  benefit  of  ao* 
taal  experience  and  personal  obBenration,  neidier 
genins  nor  industry  can  at  all  times  enable  him  to 
gnard  against  the  mistakes  and  misrepresentations 
of  piejmiiced,  ignorant,  or  interested  men ;  to 
uriiosis  authority  he  submits,  merely  from  the  want 
of  advantages  whidi  those  who  have  possessed 
Aem  have  per^ierted.  He  is  liaUe  eveu  to  be  misr 
led  by  preceding  authors,  who  have  undertaken, 
on  no  better  foundation  than  hhnself,  to  compile 
histovies  and  form  systems  on  the  same  subject : 
for  when  plausible  henries  are  deduced,  with  in- 
genuity and  eloquence,  from  facts  confidently  bbf- 
serted ;  he  suspects  not,  or  if  he  suspects,  is  cau- 
tions of  asserting,  that  the  fiMmdation  itself  (a^  it 
frequently hap^ns)  is  without  support;  thatua 
such  fiicts  actn^y  exist,  or,  if  existing,  axe  acci- 
dental and  local  pectdiarities  only, — not  premises 
of  sufficient  extent  and  inpcMtauce  whereon  to 
ground  general  oonchsions  and  systematical  camr 
bination* 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  this  remark  firom 
perusing  the  speculations  of  Mons.  Buffon  uai 
some  other  FVench  theorists,  on  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  American  nations.  Whether 
from  a  desire  to  lessen  the  strong  aUborreaee  of  all 
mankiiid  at  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Spanir^ 
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arda  in  the  conquest  of  the  New  Worlds  or  from 
a  strange  afiectationr  of  paradox  and  singnlaritjr, 
ialsely  claiming  the  honours  of  philosophy^  those 
writers  have  ventured  to  assert^  that  the  air  and 
climate^  or  other  physical  phenomena,  retard  the 
growth  of  animated  nature  in  the  New  Hemi-* 
sphere,  and  prevent  the  natives  from  attaining  to 
that  perfection  at  which  mankind  arrive  in  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  soil,  dinu^te,  and  seasons,  whicji 
prevail  in  the  several  great  provinces  of  North  and 
South  America; — ^notwithstanding  that  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  were  divided  into  a  great  many 
diflFerent  tribes,  and  distinguished  also  by  many 
different  languages  ;  it  is  pretended  that  all  those 
various  tribes  were  uniformly  inferior,  in  the  fa^ 
culties  of  the  mind,  and  the  capacity  of  improve- 
ment, to  the  rest  of  the  human  species ;  that  they 
were  creatures  of  no  consideration  in  the  bode  of 
Nature; — denied  the  refined  invigorating  senti- 
ment of  love,  and  not  posses$ing  even  any  very 
powerful  degree  of  animal  desire  towards  mnlti^ 
plying  their  species.  The  author  of  a  system  en- 
tided  '  Recherches  Pkilosophiques  $wr  ks  AmarU 
auni  declares,  with  unexampled  arrogance,  that 
there  never  has  been  found,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  New  World,  a  single  individual  of 
superior  sagacity  to  the  rest  And  the  scope  of 
his  treatise  is  to  demonstratB,  that  the  poor  savages 
were  actuated,  not  by  reasoiii,  but  by  a  sort  of  ani- 
mal instinct ;  that  Nature,  having  bestowed  on  the 
whole  species  a  certain  small  degree  of  intellect 
to  wUch  they  all  mdividually  attain,  placed  an 
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inranncNintaUe  barrier  against  thdr  farther  pro- 
gress : — ^of  conrsey  that  they  are  not,  (properly 
speaking)  metiy  bnt  beings  of  a  secondary  and 
srix>vdinate  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation. 

Altbongh  onr  own  learned  historian*  is  mnch 
too  enlightened  to  adopt,  in  their  fnllest  ex« 
tent^  these  opinions; — which  cannot,  indeed,  be 
read  withont  indignation ; — ^yet  it  is  impossible  to 
deny^  that  they  have  had  some  degree  of  influence 
in  the  general  estimate  which  he  has  framed  of  the 
American  character :  for  he  ascribes  to  all  the  na- 
tives of  the  New  World  many  of  those  imperfec- 
tions on  which  the  system  in  question  is  founded  ; 
md  repeatedly  asserts,  that  ^'  the  qualities  belong* 
ing  to  the  people  of  all  the  diflerent  tribes  may  be 
painted  with  the  same  features.'*  f  With  this 
bias  oa  his  pen,  it  is  not  wonderiul  that  this  aib- 
thor  is  sometimes  chargeable  with  repugnancy  and 
contradiction.  Thus  we  are  told  that  ^^  the  Ame- 
ricana are^  in  an  amazing  degree,  strangers  to  the 
first  instinct  of  nature  (a  passion  for  the  sex),  and, 
m  eaenf  part  cfthe  Ngw  fFarld^  treat  their  women 
whdi  coldness  and  indiffiBrence.''j:  Yet  we  find 
soon  afterwards,  that,  ^^  m  wme  countries  of  the 
Nem  fFarUy  the  women  are  valued  and  adnured, 
the  animid  passion  of  the  sexes  becomes  ard^it, 
and  the  dissolution  of  their  manners  is  exces- 
sive.**^ It  is  elsewhere  observed,  that  ^^  the 
Americans  were  not  only  averse  to  toil,  but  inca- 
pable of  it,  and  sunk  undar  tasks  which  the  people 

*  Dr.  Robertson.        f  History  of  America,  Vol.  I.  p.  1280 
wad  98$      }  P.  292.      §  History  of  America,  Vol.  I.  p.  296. 
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of  the  cytfaer  continent  would  liave  perfbrmed  widi 
ease  ^  and  it  is  added^  that  ^^  diis  feebleness  of 
constitution  was  umoersal,  and  may  be  considered 
as  characteristic  of  the  spedesr*  It  appears, 
however,  in  a  subsequent  page,  that  ^'  wherever 
the  Americans  have  been  gradually  accustomed 
to  hard  labonr,  their  constitutions  become  robust 
enough  to  equal  any  efibrt  of  the  natives  either  of 
Africa  or  Europe."*!*  Personal  debility,  there* 
fore,  could  not  have  been  tiie  peculiar  characterise 
tic  of  the  American  species ;  for  the  human  frwne, 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  acquires  strengdi  by 
gradual  employment,  and  is  comparatively  fi^eble 
without  it. 

Again :  Among  the  qualities  which  the  histo* 
rian  considers  as  umversally  predominant  in  the 
Americans,  he  ascribes  to  them,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  a  hardness  of  heart  and  a  brutal  insensi^ 
bility  to  the  sufferings  of  tiieir  fellow-creatures,  j: 
^'  So  littie  (he  observes)  is  the  brf^t  of  a  ssvage 
susoeptible  of  those  sentiments  which  prompt  men 
to  that  feeling  attention  which  nutigates  distress, 
in  some  provinces  of  America  the  S|paniards  have 
found  it  necessary  to  enforce  the  common  duties 
of  humanity  by  positive  laws.**§  Neither  h 
this  account  of  their  inflexibility  con6iled  to  the 
ferocious  barbarian  of  the  nortiiem  provinces,^  or 
to  the  miserable  outcast  of  Terra  del  Fnego.  The 
author  extends  his  description  to  all  the  uncivil 
lised  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hemisphere.    It 


*  History  of  America,  p.  t90.  t  P-  ^4. 

t  P.  405.  §  P.  406. 
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oonstitQtes  a  striking  feature  in  his  ge&eral  esti^ 
mate ;  for  he  establishes  it  as  a  fixed  principle^ 
that  '^  in  everjr  part  of  the  deportment  of  man  in 
his  savage  state,  whether  towards  his  equals  of  the 
human  species,  or  towards  die  animals  below  him, 
we  recognize  the  same  aharacter,  and  trace  the 
operations  of  a  mind  intent  on  its  own  gratifica*- 
tions,  and  regulated  by  its  own  caprice,  without 
much  attention  or  sensibility  to  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  beings  around  him."  * 

Certainly  the  learned  Author,  while  employed 
in  this  representation,  had  wholly  forgotten  the 
account  which  he  had  befefe  given  of  t^e  first  im* 
terview  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  natives  of 
Hispanicda;  when  a  ship  of  Columbus  was  wrecked 
oa  that  island.  ^^  As  soon  (says  the  Historian)  as 
they  heard  of  the  disaster,  they  crowded  to  the 
shore,  with  their  prince  Guacanahari  at  their  h^ad. 
Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  distress  in  which 
they  beheld,  the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing 
to  their  detriment,  they  lamented  their  misfortune 
tmth  tears  of  sincere  condolence.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  unavailing  expression  of  their  sympathy,  they 
put  to  sea  a  vast  number  of  canoes,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Spaniards,  assisted  in  saving  what- 
ever could  be  got  out  of  the  wreck ;  and  by  the 
united  labour  of  so  many  hands,  almost  every  thing 
of  value  was  carried  ashore.  Guacanahari  in  per* 
son  took  charge  of  the  goods,  and  prevented  the 
multitude  not  only  from  embezzling,  but  even 
from  inspecting  too  curiously  what  belonged  to 

•  History  of  America,  Vol.  17  p.  407. 
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their  guests.  Next  morning  this  prince  visited 
Colmnbus^  and  endecrooured  to  consok  him  Jar  his 
loss  by  offering  all  that  he  possessed  to  repair  it.** 

Thus  exceptions  present  themselves  to  every 
general  conclusion^  until  we  are  burthened  with 
their  variety : — And  at  last  we  end  just  where  we 
began ;  for  the  wonderful  uniformity  whicb  is  said 
to  have  distinguished  the  American  Indians^  can^ 
not  be  supported  by  analogy,  because  it  is  not 
founded  on  nature. 

Of  the  other  branches  of  my  work,  great  part, 
I  presume  to  think,  will  be  new  to  many  of  my 
readers.  I  have  not  met  with  any  book  that  even 
pretends  to  furnish  a  comprehens  ive  and  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  na- 
tional settlements  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Ame* 
rica.  The  system  of  agriculture  practised  in  the 
West  Indies,  is  almost  as  much  unknown  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  as  that  of  Japan.  They 
know,  indeed,  that  sugar,  and  indigo,  and  coffee, 
and  cotton,  are  raised  and  produced  there;  but 
they  are  very  generally,  and  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree, uninformed  concerning  the  method  by  which 
those  and  other  valuable  commodities  are  culti- 
vated and  brought  to  perfection.  So  remarkable 
indeed  is  the  want  of  information  in  this  respect, 
even  among  persons  of  the  most  extensive  general 
knowledge,  that  in  a  law  question  which  came  by 
appeal  from  one  of  the  Sugar  Islands  a  few  years 
ago,  the  noble  and  learned  earl  who  presided  at 
the  hearing,  thinking  it  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  the  nature  of  rum  and  melasses  (much 
being  stated  in  the  pleadings  concerning  the  value 
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of  those  commodities)  assured  his  auditors  with 
great  solemnity,  that  '^  melasses  was  the  raw 
and  micoDCocted  juice  extracted  from  the  cane, 
and  firom  which  sugar  was  afterwards  made  by 
boiling!"* 

On  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  and  its  con- 
comitant circumstances,  so  much  has  been  said  of 
Uite  by  others,  that  it  may  be  su[qposed  there  re- 
Boains  but  little  to  be  added  by  me.    It  is  certain^ 
however,  that  my  account,  both  of  the  trade  and 
the  situation  of  the  enslaved  negroes  in  the  British 
colonies,  differs  very  essentially  from  the  represen- 
tations that  have  been  given,  not  only  in  a  great 
variety  of  pamphlets  and  other  publications,  but 
abo  by  many  of  the  witnesses  that  were  examine 
before  the  House  of  Commons.    The  public  must 
judge  between  us,  and  I  shguld  be  in  no  pain 
about  the  result,  if  the  characters  of  some  of  those 
persons  who  have  stood  forth  on  this  occasion  as 
accusers  of  the  resident  planters,  were  as  wdl 
known  in  Great  Britain  as  they  are  in  the  West 
Indies.    What  I  have  written  on  these  subjects 
has  at  least  this  advantage,  that  great  part  of  my 
observations  are  fpunded  on  personal  knowledge 
and  actual  experience:   and  with  regard  to  the 
manners  and  dispositions  of  the  native  Africans, 
as  distinguished  by  national  habits,  and  character, 
istic  features,  I  venture  to  think,  that  my  remarks 
will  be  found  both  new  and  interesting. 

After  all,  my  first  object  has  been  truth,  not 

*  I  give  this  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  a  Jamaica  gen- 
Qeman  who  was  preasnt ;  a  pcnon  of  undoabtcd  veracity. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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ttdVelty.  I  have  endtei^onred  io  cbllMt  us^l 
khoWledge  wheresoever  it  la^^  and  when  I  fofnid 
books  that  supplied  what  I  sbught^  I  have  scHiie- 
times  been  content  to  adopt  without  atteratiota, 
what  was  thus  furnished  to  my  hands,  llms, 
e3rtraets  and  passages  item  formef  writers  occupy 
Mme  of  my  pages ;  and  not  having  always  bfete 
careful  to  note  the  authorities  to  which  I  resdiifed^ 
I  fiiid  it  now  too  late  to  asi&ertaki  the  full  extMt  bf 
my  obligations  of  this  kind.  They  may  be  tradkl 
most  frequently^  I  believe^  in  the  first  and  la^t 
parts  of  my  work;  in  the  firsts  because,  wheii'I 
began  ^j  task  I  had  less  confidence  in  my  eWn 
resources  than  I  found  af):erwards^  when  ptt^te 
Imd  rendered  writing  familiar  to  me  \  and  iA  the 
last,  becauiie^  when  my  labours  grew  near  tb  a 
conclusion^  I  became  weary^  and  was  glad  to  get 
assistance  wheresoever  it  offered. 

From  Ircir^  rather  than  from  written  informa- 
tibh,  however,  have  I  genendly  sought  asilSsMiiMs^, 
when  my  own  resources  have  p«t>ved  <}^di^tit; 
and  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  boast  ta  acquaintati6e 
with  men,  to  whom,  for  local  and  tbihmeK^ial 
knowledge,  out*  statesmen  and  senators  might  ^6- 
sort,  with  credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  fo 
the  public.  On  this  occasion,  nether  the  gfBt$- 
tude  whicb  I  owe  for  favour  bestowdl,  nor  tile 
pride  wht<^  I  feel  from  the  honor  i>f  his  Iri^^- 
ship,  will  allow  me  to  conceal  the  name  bf  £x>- 
iTARD  Long,  Esquire,  the  author  of  the  jTamaica 
History,  to  whom  I  am  first  and  principally  in- 
debted ;  a!bd  who,  with  the  liberality  which  always 
accompanies  true  genius,  has  been  as  careful  to 
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correct  nif  c^nrors^  w4  MdifAuouv  to  M^y  my 
defects^  as  if  Iw  own  weU-^aniecl  f cfwtaiioli  had 
d^i^Du^ed  on  diie  isioe. 

For  great  part  of  the  nmterials  which  compoae 
the  History  of  Grenada^  I  am  mider  oUigatiooa  to 
Thomas  CampbeIiL,  JS^qmre,  formerly  speakesrof 
the  awembly  of  that  isla^d^  who,  through  mcanB 
of  a  irieod^  fumiahed  such  answers,  to  queries  that 
I  sant  him,  as  enconnige  me  to  present  that  por- 
tion of  my  work  to  die  public  with  a  confidenoe 
which  I  dare  not  asanme.  in  my  accovnt  of  smoe 
odier  of  die  islands.    Yet,  even  with  regard  to 
moat  of  lihese,  I  have  no.  cause  to  complain  that 
asfliatance  haa  been  ofteotimea  denied  me.    Con- 
ocndng  Barhadoes  and  St.  Christopher  s  in  par- 
daedar,  I  have  been  favoured  with  much  accurate 
and  acceptable  information,  by  Johh  Braivh- 
WAiT£  and  Alei^.  Douojlas,  EsquicM,  gentleman 
who  are  intimatdy  acquainted  widi  the  oonc^ms 
of  those  colonies ;  and  the  polite  and  dieerfid  rea- 
dmesa  with  which  they  satisfied  my  enqnirifls,  an- 
title  them  to  tiiis  public  testimony  of  my  thanka. 
The  same. tribute  is  most  justly  due  to  Benja- 
min ViAUOHAN  and  Gxoroe  Hibbe&t^  Eaquirss^ 
merchants  ctf  .London^  for  many  excelient  and  imr 
portant  jramarks,  and  much  Taluable  matter;  which 
mt  length  have  enabled  me  to  look  badi:  on  the 
commercial  disquisitions  in  the  last  book,  witli  a 
degree  of  satis&ction  that  at  one  pmod  I  despaired 
of  obtaining ;  being  well  apprised  that  this  part 
of  my  work  will,  on  maay  accounts,  be  most  oh- 
noziooa.to  critidam.  That  it  is  now  rendered  finee 
Irom  miatakes,  I  do  not  indeed  pretend.    In  all 

02 
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researches  of  a  political  and  commercial  nature, 
the  best  authorities  are  sometimes  fallible;  and 
there  is  frequently  much  difference  both  in  general 
opinion  and  particular  computation  between  those 
who  are  equally  solicitous  for  the  discovery  of 
truth.  The  facts^  however,  that  I  have  collected 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  use,  whether  the  conclusions  I 
have  drawn  from  them  be  well-founded  or  not. 

.  I  might  here  close  this  introductory  discourse, 
and  leave  my  book  to  the  candour  of  my  readers ; 
but  having  made  my  acknowledgments  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  given  me  their  kind  assistance 
in  the  compilation  of  it ;  and  feeling,  in  commmi 
with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
a  JDSt  sense  of  indignation  at  the  malignant  and 
unmerited  aspersions  which  are  daily  and  hourly 
thrown  upon  the  planters,  for  supposed  improper 
and  inhuman  treatment  of  their  African  labourers ; 
I  should  ill  acquit  myself,  as  the  historian  of  those 
colonies,  if  I  omitted  this  opportunity  of  giving 
my  'testimony  to  the  fulness  of  their  gratitude, 
their  honest  pride  and  lively  sensibility,  at  behold- 
ing, in  a  son  of  their  beloved  Sovereign,  the  gene^ 
rous  assertor  of  their  rights,  and  the  strenuous  and 
able  defender  of  their  injured  characters  and  in- 
sulted honour!  Hie  condescending  and  unsoli- 
cited interposition  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on 
this  occasion  is  the  more  valuable,  as,  happily  for 
the  planters,  it  is  founded  on  his  Royal  High- 
nesses personal  observation  of  their  manners,  and 
knowledge  of  their  dispositions,  acquired  on  the 
spot.  Thus  patronized  and  protected,  while  they 
treat  with  silent  scorn  and  deserved  contempt  the 
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bate  efforts  of  those  persons  wfao^  without  the 
least  knowledge  of  the  sabject,  assail  them  with 
dbloqny  and  outrage,  they  find  a  dignified  support 
in  the  consciousness  of  their  own  innocence,  eyen 
under  the  misguided  zeal  and  uniavourable  pre- 
possessions of  better  men.  It  might  indeed  be 
hoped,  for  the  interests  of  truth  and  humanity, 
that  such  men  would  now  frankly  acknowledge 
didr  error,  and  ingenuously  own  that  we  haTe 
been  most  cruelly  traduced  and  ignominiously 
treated ;  or  if  this  be  too  much  to  ask,  we  may 
at  least  expect  that  gentlemen  of  education  and 
candour  will  no  longer  persist  in  affording  coui- 
teoance  to  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  the  envious 
aod  illiberal,  by  giving  currency  to  suggestions 
which  tha/  cannot  possibly  know  to  be  truej  and 
which  we  know  to  be  fidse. 

ft 
I 

London,  1793, 
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Tax  sale  of  a  krge  impression  of  tl^is  Work, 
in  jiittl<$  mor^  thap  twelve  motiths,  haying  <iB-* 
dnoed  the  Booksdier  to  publish  a  second  editien^ 
I  have  atoflkl  ibyself  of  the  opporttinitj  of  dor* 
reotidg  ti^tiLl  ettotn  which  have  eir^pt  into  the 
fl*H;  btit'l  hiiVe  ticrt  fdnnd  it  neifesfeat^  to  en- 
large my  Boot  ^ffi  itty  hew  ibatter  of  my  oWii 
y/frShhy  of  Petition.  The;  only  additidhs  of  im- 
portance are  a  few  notes  and  illnstrations/ with 
'which  the  kindness  of  friends  has  enabled  me  to 
supply  some  of  my  deficiencies.  I  have  thottght 
it  proper,  however,  in  that  part  of  the  Sixth 
Book  which  treats  of  the  commercial  system,  to 
insert  a  copy  of  the  provisional  bill  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  March  1782,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  be- 
neficial intercourse  that  existed  before  the  late 
American  war,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Sugar  Islands.  This  bill,  through 
the  influence  of  popular  prejudice  and  other 
causes,  was  unfortunately  lost.  Had  it  passed  into 
a  law,  it  would  probably  have  saved  from  the 


horrors  of  funtDe  fifteen  tiboosaxi^  iEaoSoMog 
Negro^,  who  misembljr  perished  (in  Jamaka 
ahoe)  from  the  sad  efhets  of  the  fatal  vestricdye 
system  which  prevailed!  The  pablication  dF 
this  bill,  therefore,  is  disoharging  a  debt  of  jiUH 
tice  to  the  Minister  and  myself:  to  Mx.l^nr^ 
because  i%  proves  that  his  first  ideas  on  this 
cpeatbn  were  foi|nded  on  principles  of  soipid 
policy  and  humanity ;  to  myself  because  it  gives 
me  an  ojqiortimity  of  shewing  thajt  the  sentiments 
which  I  expressed  on  the  same  subject  are  justify 
fied  by  his  high  authorky. 

T%is  is  not  a  business  of  selfishnesa  or  feetion; 
nor  (IHke  many  of  those  questions  which  are 
daily  moved  in  Pariiament  marely  to  agital;e  and 
perplex  government)  can  it  be  dismissed  by  a 
V0t)e.  It  will  come  forward  again  and  again^. 
and  haunt  administration  in  a  thousand  hideous 
shapes,  until  a  more  liberal  policy  shall  take 
place;  for  no  folly  can  possibly  exceed  the  no^- 
tion  that  any  measures  pursued  by  Great  Britain 
wiU  prevent  the  American  States  from  havings 
some  time  or  other,  a  commercial  intercourse  widi 
our  West  Indmn  territories  onifeir  own  terms. 
With  a  cjiaio  of  coast  of  twent^egrees  of  hti- 
tade,  possessing  ibe  finest  harbours  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  worlds  all  lying  so  near  to  the  Sugar 
Colonies,  and  the  track  to  Europe, — with  a 
country  abounding  in  every  thing  the  Islands 
have  occasion  for^  and  which  they  can  obtitfn  no 
wliere  else ;  all  diese  circumstances^  necessarily 
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and  naturally;  lead  to  a  oomnieraal  mterwnnl^ 
bMineeo  oar  blands  and  the  United  States.  It 
is  tmtj  we  may  miii  our  sngar  CcJooies,  and 
burselfies  also,  in  the  attempt  to  preTeat  it; 
bati.it  18  an  experiment  which  God  and  .Notnce 
bave  maiked  out  as  impoMiUe  to  succeed.  The 
pnisent  restraining  system  is  forbid£n§  bku  to 
ll«^  each  other ;  men  who  hy  their  neoessiiiesi 
Asir  climate  and  prodncdons,  are  standing  m 
ptepetnal  need  of  mntnal  assistance,  and.  able  t» 
iapfily  it. 

I  write  with  the  freectom  of  history ;  — for  it 
is  the  cause  of  humanity  that  I  plead. — At  die 
smae  trmie  'dkere  is  not  a  man  living  who  is  moK 
desfrous  than  myself  of  testifying,  by  every  poa* 
trtble'' means,  the  sensibility  and  affisction  whioh 
airedne  to  our  gracious  Soverxign,  for  that  pa- 
ternal solicitude  and  munificent  interposition  in 
ftiTOur  of  his  remotest  subjects,  to  which  it  is 
owing  that  the  Bread  Fruit,  and  other  valuable 
productions  of  the  most  distant  regions,  now 
flourish  in  the  British  West  Indies.  These  are 
indeed  ^^  imperial  works,  and  worthy  kings.** 
After  several  uosuccessful  attempts,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bread  Fruit  was  happily  accom- 
plished, in  January  1793,  by  the  arrival  at  St 
Vincent  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Providence,  C^h 
tain  Wi  LLi  AM  Bligh,  and  the  Assistant  brig.  Cap- 
tain Natuani£L  PoRTiiOCK,  from  the  South  Seas; 
having,  on  board  many  hundreds  of  those  trees^ 
and  a  vast  number  of  other  choice  and  curiotgw 


planteyJmt  T617  flDioodiUig^eaDditioli ;  iB^9fJi|ldif 
hare  bcen-praperiy  dittribirt^  tluKMqgfa  the  MiM4t 
of  St  Viaee&t  mmi  Janaaea,  and  abead;  a£- 
fiord  die  pleaaiDg  pr«H|>ect  that  hit  BligMtg^ 
goodness  will  be  felt ;t0.  the  most  diatattfc  peiioiil^ 
Hie  coMvatkm  of  JheieaTaliiaiUe  esclwdia  wSi^ 
witfanvt  doobt^  m  a  coniM  of  yeaiti^  lesaeo^Jiicy 
dqfitndcDce  of  the  Sugar  Ltlands  i»i.]^o«th  Am^p 
riea  for  food,  and  neceHarits ;  and  nat  oi)ly  fn|K 
jkf  snhmtaDoe  for  htme  gea^wiMina^  but^i^ 
bably  furnish  fresh  incitements  to  industry^. ^ifpi 
improvements  in  the. arts,  and  new  sntgectB  of 
craim^rce  I 

The  Assembly  of  Jamaica^  GOroperatu^  wilb 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  his  Majesty^  haire 
laftdy  purchased  the  magnificent  botanical  gaadoBi 
of  Mr.  Eastf-,.  and  placed  it  on  the  pul^ 


*  Extract  of  a  letter  to  Sir  Joiefh  Banks,  from  the 

taoic  gardener  in  Jamalea;  dated  December  ITM. 

''  An  the  treed  under  my  charge  are  thiiTing  with  the 
gMStflst  hnoirisiice.  Soaie  of  the  Bread  Fruit  afe  apwande 
ef  eleveii  feet  hl^  with  leaves  thirtj-sis  inches  long;  aiid 
my  saccess  in  cultirating  them  has  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  cinnamon  Tree  is  become  very 
common,  and  Mangoes  are  in  sach  jdeatyas  to  be  planted  ia 
tlie  acgro-gromids.  Hiere  are  also  several  bearing  ttees  of 
the  Jaack  or  bastaid  biead-firait^  which  is  esacUy  the  ssaie 
as  the  Nanka  of  Itmor.  We  hare  one  Nutmeg  Plant>  which 
is  rather  sickly,  &c.  &c." 

t  On  the  death  of  Hintom  East,  Bsq.  the  founder  of  the 
botanic  garden^  it  became  the  property  of  his  nqphew, 
Edward  Htdb  Bast^  Esq.,  barrister  at  law^  an^  m#iiber  of 
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lishnieiit,  nnder  the  oare  of  sldlfti}  gaidencn,  one 
of  whom  circomttavigated  the  *  globe  yriA  Cap 
tain  Bi  roH»  I  might  therefore  have  eoneiderablf 
enlarged .  the  Hcrtus  Eoitemis  annexed  to  the 
Hurd  Vofamie  of  this  Woik,  bnt  the  fagtidimm 
did  not  come  to  my  handa  in  time.  Hoimiw^ 
Aat  the  lovera  of  nataral  histxiry  may  not  b% 
wholly  di8af>pointed,  I  shall  aubjoin  to  this  '9f^ 
ftpe  a  OataJogae  of  the  more  rave  and  vafaiaUe 
emotitf^s  which  now  flooriah  ia  Jamaica.  1^ 
praaent  im()roved  state  of  botany  in  that  island 
will  thus  be  seen  at  one  view. 

In  contemplating  this  display  of  indnstry  and 

* 

adieocf^  and  offering  the  tribnte  oi  grateftil  ve- 
nemtion  to.  that  Soverei^k^  mider  whose  voyal 
patronage  and  bonnty  so  many  Tainable  pro(fal&- 
tMM  ha<re  been  conveyed)  in  a  gtxiwing  state^frorii 
one  extremity  of  the  world  to  the  otber^  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  inhabitants  pf  ibe  British  West 
Indips  can  fprget  bow  mocb  also  ia  due  to  Sir 
Jas£PH  Bav&&,  the  President  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ;  by  whose  warm  and  nnwearied  exertions 
the  second  voyage  to  the  Sonth  Seas  was  deter- 
mined on^  after  tjbie  first  had  proved  abortive. 
Am^ng  all  the  Jabonirs  of  .li&»  if  tbfre  is  cHie  pur- 
anit  more  r^lete  than  atty  'Otfaer  witk*  beoevtt* 
knce^  more  likely  to  add  domferts  to  existing 
people^  and  even  to  aogment  their  nhmbers  by 

patliacBient  ibr  Grest  Bedwin,  who  with  great  generoeitjL 
elbred  it  i&  the  Assembly  of  Jamaiea,  tot  the  use  of  the 
pablic,  at  thehr  own  pries. 


aagmeiitfaig  their  dieanft  of  anhrii^wce,  it  ta  «8su 
tokily  tknt  of  spreading  steoad  the  baanties  of 
creatioii)  bf  transplandng  fimn  one  part  of  the 
globe  to  another  rach  natond  prodncdons  as  we 
Vhdj  to  prove  baneficdal  to  the  inteieGrtg  bf  bo^ 
mmAty4  Inthisgeadroii6efbrt,SiiiJoftSPHBANKB' 
haa  ^ndployed  a  conaiderable  part  of  faaa  time,  att*- 
tadtioo,  and  Ibrtnnei  and  the  sncceaa  which^  ip 
many  ^asei,  has  croinded  his  endesrvonrs^  wtO-  be 
£elt  in  the  ei^oymeni^  and  rewarded  hj  the  Ueaa* 
lai^  of  poalerity*  ! 

On  the  wbole^  the  introdocdon  of  the  Bread 
Fmit  and  other  plio^ta  <rom  the  Sooth  Sea  lalanda 
— the  mnnificence  displayed  by  His^  Majestt  in 
ling  the  Ttiyage  to  be  nndertakeo  by  which  it 
Anally  accotaspliabed-^tfae  liberality  and  jndg^ 
MBBt  of  tiiobe  that  adnsed  it — and  the  care  Ittd 
attention  manifested  by  thoie  who  were  more  hn- 
mediately  entraaoed  with  the  conduct  of  it,  are 
cireattBtanoea  that  daim  a  dialmgaished  place,  and 
eottstihite  an  iitapoftunt  em,  in  the  History  of  the 
Britiah  W«st  Indies; 

Having  sadd  thtH  mneh  in  honour  of  my 
Montorymen/it  b  bnt  jindoe  to  ^erw,  that  the 
Rpttich  naltlon  (wkilat  a  gcrVerament  etisted 
among  liiem)  began  to  manifest  a'  noUe  ipfrft 
ef  ^cuMdiHioii  iA  Afe  same  liberal  ptanmit.  It  is  to 
Ae  iuHmtff  of  the  Pmnch  that  Jamaica  (as  wfll 
be  iee4  in  the  IfiatMy  i^  ibat  IshMd)  owea-  Ae 
Cinnamon,  ibt  Matago,  ond  wme  ^ihtt  ddioioBa 
spices  and  frnits.     Among  other  branches  of  the 
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vegetable  kiogilooi,  introdooed  by  them  into  tbeir 
West  Indiaii  posseBsioDs,  they  reckoned  three  differ^- 
eot  species  of  the  Sogar  Cane,  all  of  which  were 
pcenoQsly  unkiiown  to  the  planters  and  inbabit- 
a&ts.  I  hare,  in  the  second  Tolume  of  this  edition^ 
observed,  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  satisfied  me 
that  such  varieties  did  exist ;  but  I  was  not  then 
apprized  that  their  cultivation  had  been  success* 
folly  attempted,  in  any  of  our  own  islands.  By 
the  kindness  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Lafoket, 
Baronet,  I  am  now  enabled  to  gratify  my  readers 
with  such  fiili  and  authentic  information  on  this 
subject,  as  cannot  &il  to  be  highly  acceptable  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  West  Indies. 

These  canes  were  originally  introduced  into 
Martinico ;  and  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  the  distinguished  officer  whom  I  have  named 
commanded  about  that  time  on  the  naval  station 
at  Antigua.  It  was  equally  fortunate  that,  with 
a  love  of  natural  knowledge,  he  possessed  planta- 
tions in  the  Island  last-mentioned ;  for  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  from  the  disturbances  and  dis- 
tractions which  have  prevailed  ever  since  in  every 
one  of  the  French  colonies,  that  there  would  not 
at  this  time  have  been  found  a  trace  of  these  plants 
in  any  part  of  the  West  Indies,  if  Sir  John  La- 
ifORET  had  not  personally  attended  to  their  pre- 
servation. With  the  account  which  his  politeness 
has  enabled  me  to  present  to  the  public  I  shall 
cx>nclude  this  Introductory  Discourse. 
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Remarks  on  the  East  India  and  oiker 
CANES  imported  into  the  French  Ofto- 
raibean  Isiands,  and  latefy  introduced  into 
the  Isiand  ^  Antigua,  hg  Skr  i^misi  Lafo^ 
RCY,  Bart 

'^  One  sort  was  brought  from  the  Island  of 
Bourbon,  reported  by  the  French  to  be  the  growth 
of  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

^  Anqdier  sort  from  the  Island  of  Otaheite. 

^  Another  sort  from  Batavia. 
.  '^  The  two  former  are  much  alike,  both  in  their 
appearance  and  growth,  but  that  of  Otaheite  is 
said  to  make  the  finest  sugar.  They  are  mnch 
larger  than  those  of  onr  islands,  the  joints  of  some 
measoring  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  six.  in 
drcomference. 

'^  Their  coloar,  and  that  of  their  leaves  also 
differs  from  ours,  being  of  a  pale  green ;  their 
leaves  broader,  their  points  falling  towards  the 
ground  as  they  grow  out,  instead  of  being  erect 
like  those  of  our  islands.  Their  juice  also,  when 
expressed,  differs  from  that  of  our  canes ;  being 
of  a  very  pale,  instead  of  a  deep  green  colour.  I 
caused  one  of  the  largest  of  these  canes  to  be 
cut,  at  what  I  deemed  its  full  growth,  and  like- 
wise one  of  the  largest  of  the  island  canes  that 
could  be  found  upon  each  of  three  other  planta- 
tions. When  they  were  properly  trimmed  for 
grindii^,  I  had  them  weighed:  the  Malabar 
ouMs  weighed  upwards  of  seven  pounds;    nei- 
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Atr  of  the  other  three  exceeded  four  poinds  and 
a  quarter. 

^^  Tbej  are  ripe  enough  to  grind  at  the  age  of 
tea  months ;  a  few  oat  for  a  trial  by  my  manager^ 
above  twelve  months  old,  were  judged  to  have  lost 
part  of  their  juices  by  standing  too  long. 

^^  They  appear  to  stand  the  dry  weather  better 
than  ours ;  I  observed,  that  after  a  drought  of  a 
long  continuance,  when  the  leaves  ^f  our  own 
canes  began  to  turn  brown  at  their  points,  these 
continued  their  colour  throughout. 

'^  A  gentleman  of  M ontserrat  had  some  plants 
given  to  him  by  Monsieur  Pinnel,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  planters  ofGaudaloupe,  who  told  him 
he  had,  in  the  preceding  year  ( 1 79S)  in  which  an 
exceeding  good  drought  had  prevailed,  planted 
amongst  a  large  field  of  the  island  canes  half  an  acre 
oT  these ;  that  the  want  of  rain,  and  the  barer ,  had 
damaged  the  former  so  much^  that  he  could  not 
make  sugar  from  them,  but  the  latter  had  produced 
him  three  hogsheads. 

"  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  (1794)  atrial  was 
made  of  the  Malabar  canes,  on  one  of  my  planta- 
tions ;  160  bunches  from  holes  of  five  feet  square 
were  cut,  they  produced  upwards  of  350  lbs.  of 
very  good  sugar ;  the  juice  came  into  sugar  in  the 
teache,  in  much  less  time  than  is  usually  required 
for  that  of  the  other  canes,  and  threw  up  very 
little  scum.  The  produce  was  in  the  proportion 
of  3,500  lbs.  to  an  acre;  the  weather  had  then 
been  so  very  dry,  and  the  borer  so  destructive. 
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tbat  I  am  sum  na  one  part  of  tbat  platatatiQii 
n^ald  have  yieUbd  ibov^  half  that  (jpiantity  from 
thi^  other  tantBi  in  the  aame  space  <^  groand.  We 
hai  oot  then  the  benefit  of  the.  aew  iBventdd  ola* 
dfiers,  which,  though  ij&'porte4  had  not  been  fi«ed 
op  £bt  irant  of  tim& 

^^  The  Frtacfa  «>Qiplaiii  tbat  Ifaese  canes  do  not 
yield  a  saffidenft  qnantity  of  field  tmsh,  to  boil  the 
juice  into  sugar ;  to  this,  and  to  their  never  throvr* 
ing  up  an  arrow,  I  think  their  superior  size  may 
in  good  measure  be  attributed.  This  inconveni- 
ence may  be  obviated,  by  the  substitution  of  coals ; 
and  the  increfised  quantity  of  the  cane-trash,  which 
their  magnitude  will  furnish  (and  which  we  reckon 
the  richest  manure  we  have,  when  properly  pre- 
pared) will  well  indemnify  the  expense  of  firing. 

'^  The  B^tavia  canes-  are  a  deep  purple  on  the 
outside;  they  grow  short-jointed,  and  small  in 
drcnmference,  but  bunch  exceedingly,  and  vege- 
tate so  quick,  that  they  spring  up  from  the  plant 
in  one- third  the  time  those  of  our  islands  do  ;  the 
joints,  soon  after  they  form,  all  burst  longitudi- 
nally. They  have  the  appearance  of  being  very 
hardy,  and  bear  dry  weather  well :  a  few  bunches 
were  cut  and  made  into  sugar  at  the  same  time  the 
experiment  was  made  with  the  white  canes.  The 
report  made  to  me  of  them  was,  that  they  yielded 
a  great  deal  of  juice,  which  seemed  richer  than 
that  of  the  others,  but  the  sugar  was  strongly 
tinged  with  the  colour  of  the  rind ;  and  it  was  oh- 
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served,  that  npoa  the  expression  of  them  at  the 
mill,  the  juice  was  of  a  bright  purple ;  bill:  by  the 
tune  it  had  reached  through  the  spout  to  the  dan* 
fier  (a  very  short  distance)  it  became  of  a  dingy 
iron-coloar.  I  am  told  the  Batavia  sngar  im* 
ported  into  Amsterdam  is  very  fair;  so  that  if 
those  canes  should  dtherwise  answer  well,  means 
may  doubtless  be  obtained  to  dischaige  the  purple 
tinge  from  their  juice. 
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Geographical  arraTigement, — Name. — Clinutte. — Sea- 
breezty  and  Land-wii^^-^^Beaitty  and  singularity 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  creatioH. — Magnifir. 
cence  and  sublimity  of  the  mountains :  reflections 
concerning  the  origin  of  these  islands,  S^c. 

Geographers,  following  the  distribution  of  chap. 
nature,  divide  the  vast  Continent  of  America  s^p>^ 
into  two  great  parts,  North  and  South ;   the  ^^^ 
narrow  but   mountainous   Isthmus   of    Darien 
serving  as  a  link  to  connect  them  together,  and 
foraiiDg  a  rampart  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Pa- 
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cific^  Ocean  on  the  other.  These  great  Oceans 
were  anciently  distinguished  also,  from  their  re- 
lative situation,  by  the  names  of  the  North  and 
South  Seas*. 

To  that  prodigious  chain  of  Islands  which 
extend  in  a  curve  from  the  Florida  Shore  on 
the  Northern  Peninsula,  to  the  Gulph  of  Vene- 
zuela in  the  Southern,  is  given  the  denomination 
of  ff^esi  Indies^  from  the  name  of  India  origi- 
nally assigned  to  them  by  Columbus.  This 
illustrious  navigator  planned  his  expedition,  not 
as  Raynal  and  others  have  supposed,  under  the 
idea  of  introducing  a  New  World  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Old  ;  but,  principally,  in  the  view 
of  finding  a  route  to  India  by  a  Western  navi- 
gation ;  which  he  was  led  to  think  would  prove 
less  tedious  than  by  the  coast  of  Africa:  and 
this  conclusion  wouM  have  been  just^  if  ti|« 
geography  of  the  Ancients^  on  which  it  was 
founded,  had  been  accurate  f.    Itideed,  so  firmly 


.•  The  appellation  of  Ihfikf  applied  to  that  part  «f  the 
Atlantic  which  flows  into  the  Gulph  of  Darien,  seemB  now 
to  be  entirely  disused ;  bat  tiie  P)scific  is  srtill  tcomtnonlf 
called  the  South  Sea.    It  Was  discovered  in  1513. 

t  ''  The  spherical  ^vre  of  the  earth  was  known  to 
the  ancient  geographers.  They  invented  the  method  still 
in  use,  of  computing  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  differe&t 
places.  According  to  their  doctrine^  the  equator  con- 
tained $60  degrees ;  these  they  divided  iiito  tWenty-'fatnr 
parts^  -Mr  hours,  each  eqial  to  fiHeea  Abgwes.    The  eouiflfy 
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persuaded  was  Columbus  of. its  tcutb  and  cer-  chap. 
taiDty,  that  he  continued  to  assert  hi*  belief  of 
it  after  the  discovery  of  Cuba  and  Hispauiola ; 
not  doubting  that  tbo^e  islands  constituted  some 
part  of  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Asia :  and  the 
nations  of  Europe,  satisfied  with  such  authority, 
conconed  in  the  same  idea.  Even  when  the 
discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  demonstrated 
his  mistake,  all  the  countries,  which  Columbus 
had  visited  still  n^tained  the  name  of  the  Indies ; 
aod  in  contradistinction  to  thosp  at  which  the 
Portuguese,  after  passing  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  had   at.  length  arrived  b^  an  Eastern 

of  the  8^0$  or  3in^  bein^  the  faitbett  pfui  of  India 
known  to  the  ancients,  waa  supposed^  by  Marinus  Tyrius, 
the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  geographers  before  Pto- 
lemy, to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  t^S  degrees  to  the  e^t  of  the 
iim  meridhtn,  i^osilng  tbroii|^  the  FoHnnate  Idatiili.  '  If 
UliBnp^sitlon  wts  wdl  founded,  Iheeounirj^dfthedeusf, 
or  China,  Wys  only  iiine  hovri«  or  135  degrees  west  from 
the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands ;  and  the  navigation  in 
iktd  diitfition  was  much  shorter  than  by  the  course  which 
the  Portuguese  were  pursuing."  From  this  account,  for 
Wkich  the  reiser  is  indebted  to  the  learned  Dr.  Robertson, 
it  it  evident  that  the  scheme  of  Columbus  was  founded  on 
falioHal  sysUaotiUifialprinciples,  according  to  the  light  which 
his  age  afforded  j  whereas  if  he  had  proposed,  without  any 
Meh  suf port,  to  discovera  new  hemisphere  by  sailing  west- 
ward, he  would  have  been  justly  considered  as  an  arrogant 
end  ohwericalprQjjector,  and  success  itself  would  not  have 
neoadled  bis  temerity  to  the  sober  dictates  of  reason. 

B  2 
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BOOK     course,  they  were  now  denominated  the  Indies  cf 
the  West*. 

Among  the  geographers  of  those  days,  how- 
ever, there  were  some,  who,  envying  the  glory 
of  Columbus,  or  giving  more  credit  to  ancient 
fable  than  to  tiie  achievements  of  their  coteni- 
poraries,  persisted  in  assigning  to  the  newiy-did- 
covered  Islands  the  appellation  of  Antilia  or  An- 
tiles :  the  name  (according  to  Charlevoix)  of  ah 
imaginary  country,  placed  in  ancient  charts 
about  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  westward  of 
the  Azores  ;  and  it  is  a  name  still  very  generally 
used  by  foreign  navigators,  although  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  is  as  uncertain  as  the  ap- 
plication of  it  is  unjust.  To  the  British  nation 
the  name  bestowed  by  Columbus  is  abundantly 
more  fi^miliar :  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  New 
Hemisphere  is,  with  us,  commonly  comprise 
under  three  great  divisions;  North  Ameridai 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  f 

■ 

*  Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  the  3d  of  AugfM, 
1499.  In  1494  Bartholemns  Dias  discovered  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  but  it  was  not  doubled  tiU  the  year  149T» 
when  Vasquez  de  Grama  succeeded  (for  the  first  time  in 
modern  navigation)  in  this,  as  it  was  then  supposed^  fbr- 
midable  attempt. 

t  The  term  AnHles  is  applied  By  Hoflioaan  to  the  Wind- 
ward or  Charaibean  Islands  only,  and  is  by  him  thus  ac- 
counted for :  ''Dicuntur  AntiliB  Americe  quasi  ante  Instfam 
America,  nempe  ante  majorei  In$uUs$   Swu$  Mtxioofd, 
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But,  subordinate  to  this  coD9prehen$iTe  and 
simple  arrangement)  necessity  or  convenience 
has  introduced  more  minute  and  local  distinc- 
tions. That  portion  of  the  Atlantic^  which  is 
separated  frcnn.  the  main  Ocean  to  the  North 
and  to  the  East,  by  the  Islands  I  have  men- 
tionedi  although  commonly  known  by  the  ge- 
neral appellation  of  the  Mexican  Gulph,  is  itself 
properly  subdivided  into  three  distinct  Basins: 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and 
the  Chandbean  Sea.  *    The  latter  takes  its  name 

(Hoffman  Lexic,  Unto.)  Rochefortand  I>tiTertre  explaia 
the  word  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  while  Mona.  D*An- 
▼flle  applies  the  name  to  those  islands  only,  whieh  are  more 
imiiiediately  opp^ied  to,  or  situated  agamst,  the  Continent  e 
thns  he  terms  Caba,  Hispaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Porto-Rioo« 
the  Greai  Antilei,  and  the  small  Islands  of  Aruba,  Cnra^oajt 
&nair,  Magaritta,  and  some  others  near  the  coast  of  Ca- 
raocas  on  the  Southern  Peninsula,  IheLeu;  excluding  the 
Chandbean  Islands  altogether.  A  recurrence  to  the  eaiiy 
Spanish  historians  would  have  demonstrated  to  all  these 
writers,  that  the  word  Antilxa  was  applied  to  Hispaniola 
and  Cuba,  before  the  discovery  either  of  the  Windward 
lalands,  or  any  part  of  the  American  continent.  This  ap« 
pears  from  the  following  passage  in  the  First  Book  of  the 
First  Decad  of  Peter  Martyr,  which  bears  date  from  the 
Court  of  Spain,  November  1493,  eight  months  only  after 
Columbus's  return  from  his  first  expedition ;  *'  Ophiram 
Insulam  sese  reperisse  refert :  sed  Cosmographorum  tractu 
dnigenter  considerato,u4nH/ue  Insulae  sunt  ills  et  a^jacentes 
aliss:  hanc  Hispaniolam  appeUavit,  &c.*' 

*  Vide  Introduction  to  the  West  Indian  Atlas^  by 
Jefferies. 
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fiooK  from  that  dass  of  Islands  whkh  bound' thift  part 
of  the  ocean  to  the  East.  Most  of  these  were 
anciently  possessed  by  a  nation  of  Cannibds, 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  mild  and  inoffensive 
natives  of  Hispaniola,  who  frequefrtly  expressed 

4 

to  Columbus  their  dread  of  those  fierce  and 
warlike  invaders,  stiling  them  Charaibes  or 
Caribbees.*  And  it  was  in  consequence  of  this 
information,  that  the  Islands  to  which  these 
savages  belonged,  when  discovered  afterwards  by 
Columbus,  were  by  him  denominated  generally 
the  Charaibean  Islands. 

Qf  this  class, .  however,  a  group  nearly  ad- 
jpioiog  \oth^  aa^teiro  3ide  of  St  John  de  Porta 
Rioo,  is  likewise, called  the  Virgin  Isles;  a  dift*^ 
tinction  of  which  tJie  origin  will  be  explained  in 
its  place,  f  . 

•  Herrera,  lib.  \.    Fer.  Columbus^  chap,  xxxili. 

f  It  may  be  proper  to  observe^  that  the  old  Spanish 
navigators,  in  speaking  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  in  ge- 
neral, frequently  distinguish  them  also  into  tveo  classes,  by 
the  terms  Barlov^^o  and  Sotavento,  from  whence  our  Wind' 
ward  and  Leeward  Island ;  the  Charaibean  constituting  in 
strict  propriety  the  former  class  {and  as  such  I  shall  speak 
of  them  in  the  course  of  this  work),  and  the  four  large 
islands  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  and  Porto  Rico,  the 
latter.  But  our  English  mariners  appropriate  both  terms  to 
the  Charaibean  Islands  only,  subdividing  them  according 
to  their  situation  in  the  course  of  the  trade  wind  3  the 
Windward  Islands  by  their  arrangement  terminating,  I 
believe,  with  Martinico,  and  the  Leevrard  commencing  at 
Dominica^  and  extending  to  Porto  Rico. 
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Neither  must  it  pass  unobseryed,  th^t  the  <^^^- 
name  of  Bahama  is  commonly  applied  by  thp  ^^-^v^ 
£ngli3b  to  that  cluster  of  small  islands,  roc}(3| 
aqd  reefs  of  sand,  which  stretch  in  a  northr 
westerly  direction  for  the  space  of  near  three 
hundred  leagues,  from  the  Northern  coast  of 
Hispaniola  to  the  Bahama  Strait,  opposite  the 
Florida  Shpjce.  Whether  this  appellation  is  o{ 
Indian  origin,  as  commonly  supposed,  is  a  ques*- 
tioQ  I  cannot  answer ;  neither  does  it  merit  very 
vniious  investigation ;  yet  these  little  islands  have 
deservedly  a  claim  to  particular  notice ;  for  it 
was  one  of  them  *  that  had  the  honour  of  first 
xec^ving  Columbus,  after  a  voyage  the  most  bold 
9nd  magpificent  in  design,  and  the  most  im- 
portant in  it3  consequences,  of  any  that  the  mind 
of  man  has  conceived,  or  national  adventure 
undertaken,  firom  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  present  hour. 

MQSt  of  the  countries  of  which  I  propose  ciimaw. 
to  treat  being  situated  beneath  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  the  circumstances  of  climate,  as  well  in 
TeffLtd  to  general  heat,  as  to  the  periodical  rains 
and  consequent  variation  of  seasons,  are  nearly 
Ae  same  throughout  the  whole.    The  tempe- 

*  CaUed  by  the  Indians  OuanaBani^  by  the  Spaniards 
St  Salvadore^  and  is  known  to  English  seamen  by  the  name 
of  Cat  Idand.  The  whole  group  is  caUed  by  the  Spaniards 
Loeayoa. 
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mture  of  the  air  varies  indeed  considerably  ac- 
cording to  the  elevation  of  the  land ;  but,  with 
this  exception,  the  medium  degree  of  heat  is 
much  the  same  in  all  the  countries  of  this  part 
of  the  globe. 

A  tropical  year  seems  properly  to  com- 
prehend  but  two  distinct  seasons ;  the  wet  and 
the  dry ;  but  as  the  rains  in  these  climates  con- 
stitute two  great  pieriods,  I  shall  nlescribe  it,  like 
the  European  year,  under  four  divisions. 

The  vernal  season,  or  Spring,  may  be  said  to 
commence  with  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  evidently  becomes  more  vi- 
vid, and  the  parched  savannas  begin  to  change 
their  russet  hue,  even  previous  to  the  first  pe- 
riodical rains,  which  are  now  daily  expected, 
and  generally  set  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  These,  compared  with  the  Autumnal 
rains,  may  be  said  to  be  gentle  shower^.  They 
come  from  the  South,  and  commonly  fall  every 
day  about  noon,  and  break  up  with  thunder- 
storms ;  creating  a  bright  and  beautiful  verdure, 
and  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  ther- 
mometer at  this  season  varies  considerably ;  com- 
monly falling  six  or  eight  degrees  immediately 
after  the  diurnal  rains ;  its  medium  height  may 
be  stated  at  75**. 

After  these  rains  have  continued  about  a 
fortnight,  the  weather  becomes  dry,  settled,  and 
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salutary ;  and  the  trb(>ical  Smntiiei'  migna  in  fiiU  <i^- 
gloiy.  Not  a  cloud  is  to  be  pereesred  ;  and  the 
9ky  bla2ses  with  irresistible  fierceness.  For  same 
hours,  commonly  between  seven  and  ten  in  the 
JDOming,  before  the  setting  in  of  the  sea-breeze 
or  trade-wind,  which  at  this  season  blows  from 
the  south-east  with  great  force  and  regularity 
until  late  in  the  evening,  the  heat  is  scarcely 
supportable ;  but,  no  sooner  is  the  influence  felt 
ci  this  refreshing  wind,  than  all  nature  revives, 
and  the  climate,  in  the  shade,  becomes  not  only 
very  tojerable,  but  pleasant  The  thermometer 
now  varies  but  little  in  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours :  its  medium,  near  the  coast,  may  be  stated 
at  about  80^  I  have  seldom  observed  it  higher 
than.  85*"  at  noon,  nor  much  below  75""  at  sun- 
rise*. 

The  nights  at  this  season  are  transcendeotly 
beantifuL  The  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the 
heavens,  the  serenity  of  the  air^  and  the  soft 
tranquility  in  which  nature  reposes,  contribute 
to  harmonize  the  mind,  and  produce  the  most 

,  *  Mr.  Long^  in  his  history  of  Jamaica,  justly  observes, 
that "  it  is  not  merely  a  high  degree  of  heat  which  renders  a 
cUmafte  unwholesome,  but  the  sudden  change  from  great  heat 
to  (comparatively)  great  coolness,  and  vice  versa"  Such 
transitions  frequently  occur  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
North  America.  In  Virginia^  Mr.  Jefferson  relates^  that  the 
merciuy  InFarenheit^s  thermometer  has  been  known  to  de- 
scend from  9^  to  47**  in  thirteen  hours.  The  West  India 
Islands  are  happily  exempt  from  those  noxious  variationi. 
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B<^  caln  oui  deUgbtful  sensatiooa.  The  qoopn  top 
JD  tbese  climates  displays  &r  greater  racjiance 
than  in  Europe  The  smallest  print  is  ^gible  by 
hec  light,  and  in  the  moon's  absence  her  fun^liM 
18  not  ill  supplied  by  the  brightoess  of  tbe  ouUqr- 
my,  and  by  that  gV^rious  placet.  Vtanus,  wbiA 
appears  here  like  a  little  moon,  and  glitters  with 
so  refulgent  a  besmi  as  to  cast  a  shade  from  treffly 
buildings,  and  other  objects^  making  full  amende 
iar  the  short  stay  and  abrupt  departure  of  the 
crepusculum  or  twilight* 

This  state  of  the  weather  commonly  conti- 
oues,  with  little  variation,  from  tbe  hfiffnmng 
of  June  until  the  middle  of  August,  when  the 
diurnal  breeze  begins  to  intermit,  and  the  at- 
mosphere becomes  sultry,  incommodious,  ailfl 
suffocating.  In  the  latter  end  of  this  montb^ 
and  most  part  of  September,  we  look  about  in 
vain  for  coolness  and  comfort.  The  thermo- 
meter occasionally  'eacceeds  90%  and  ii)staa4  pf 
a  steady  and  refreshing  wdnd  from  the  aea^  there 

*  In  the  mountainous  and  interior  parts  of  the  lai^ger 
islands^  innnmerMe Jire^fiies  abound  at  night,  which  hare 
a  surprising  appearance  to  a  stranger.  They  consist  of 
different  species,  some  of  which  emit  alight,  resembBng  a 
spark  of  fire,  from  a  globular  prominence  near  each  «]F€ ; 
and  others  from  their  sides  in  the  act  of  respiration.  They 
are  far  more  luminous  than  the  glow-worm,  and  ffll  the 
air  on  all  sides,  like  so  many  linng  stars,  to  the  great 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  a  traveller  unaccostomed 
to  the  country.    In  the  day-time  they  disappear. 
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are  nsudly  feint  breezes  ftnd  oaims  aStsmaMly;  ^^'^^ 
These  are  preludes  to  the  aecxind  periodical,  or 
AoteniDalyieasaiia.  Large  towering  ck>uda^  fleeoj 
and  ol  a  reddytth  hoe^  are'  now  aeea,  in  tbe 
axNnng,'  in  liie  quartiers  of  the  sooth  and  soutb^ 
east ;  the.  tops  of  the  mountains  at  the  sapie  6m6 
appear  clear  of  clouds,  and  the  ot)rj|ect8  upon 
tkem  wear  a  blndsh  cast,  and  seeoi  muoh  nearer 
to  the  spectatcH*  than  usual.  When  Ifcese  vaat 
accufflulatioos  of  vapour  have  nsen  to  %  qw* 
sideiable  height  in  the  atniQ0pbere9  they  ccw 
moidy  mdve  horizontally  towards  the  niouxil^Mi 
prodaiming  their  progress  in  deep  and  iviUJtog 
dmoderi  which,  nevfirbemt^  from  peak  to  pebkt 
and  answered  by  the  distent  noariog  Of  Ae  ^mi 
heightens  the  aajesty  of  the  ficme,  ai)d  irmr 
fiiat3>}y  lifts  up  the  mind  of  the  spectator  to  (jti^ 
great  Author  of  all  sublimity.* 

The  waters,  however,  with  which  these  con- 
gregated  vapours  load  the  atmosphere,  seldom 
&U  with  great  and  general  force  until  .the  be-^ 
gianing  of  October.  It  is  then  that  the  he^v^of 
pour  down  cataracts.     An  European  who  has 

*  The  thunder  geiijerajjy  ^ases  U>W9rds  the  evenUi|;> 
billy  as  the  aighi  sets  in>  the  eye  is  irresistiUy  attracted  to« 
aafds  the  isv>9oAaiiis  by  the  distant  Ughtniiig^  which  issuea 
from  the  dwdf  in  tea  thousand  brilliaot  comiscatioaB,  and 
pbfi  harmlesfBly  along  the  summits  of  the  mountains  i^ 
▼arioQs  fantastic  shapes.  It  is  said  that  the  Aurora  BorealiiS 
is  never  seei^  in  the  West  Indies  j  but  I  have  t)eheld  lunar 
ninbows  frequently. 
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BOOK  not  visited  thesfe  climates,  can  form  no  just  con- 
ception of  the  quantity  of  water  which  deluges 
the  earth  at  this  season :  by  en  exact  account 
which  was  kept  of  the  rain  which  fell  in  one 
year  in  Barbadoes  (1754)  it  appeared  to  have 
been  ST-rhr  cubic  inches,  equal  to  7  feet  3t*» 
inches  perpendicular.* 

It  is  now,  in  the  interval  between  the  begin- 
ning of  August  and  the  latter  end  of  October, 
that  hurricanes,  those  dreadful  visitations  of 
the  Almighty,  are  appreliended.  The  prog- 
nostics of  these  elementary  conflicts,  bave4)een 
minutely  described  by  various  writers,  and  their 
effects  are  known  by  late  mournful  experience 
to  every  inhabitant  of  every  island  within  the 
tropics,  but  their  immediate  cause  seems  to  lie 
iar  beyond  the  limits  of  our  circumscribed 
knowledge.f 

V 

*  p 

*  Taking  the  whole  islands  throughout,  from  sixty  to 
sixty-fiTe  inches  appear  to  be  about  the  medium  of  rain  in 
seasonable  years.  If  this  quantity  should  annually  faU  in 
England^  the  country  would  be  deluged^  and  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  destroyed.  The  power  of  the  sun,  at  that  dis- 
tance from  the  equator,  would  be  too  feeble  to  exhale  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  so  small  a 
portion  as  ^1  inches  only,  should  fall  in  the  whole  year  at 
Barbadoes  or  Jamaica,  where  the  exhalation  by  the  sun 
and  the  sea-breeze  is  so  great,  the  springs  and  rireiB 
would  probably  be  dried  up,  and  the  inhabitants  perish  by 
thirst  and  famine. 

t  Earthquakes  also  are  not  unfrequent  5  but  none  have 
been  productive  of  mischief  since  the  fatal  one  of  June^ 
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Towards  the  «iid  of  Novesnbery  •  or  flometimes  ^c^. 
not  till  the.'imddle  of  December^  a  ooosiderable 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  per<- 
oeirable.  The  coasts  to  the  northward  are  now 
beaten  by  a  rou^  a&d  heavy  sea,  *  roaring  with 
incessant  noise ;  the  wind  varies  from  the  east 
to  the  northeast  and .  north,  sometimes  driving 
before  it^  across  the  highest  mountains,  not  only 
heavy  rains  but  hail;  till  at  length,  the  north 
wind  having  acqaired  sufficient  force,  the  at- 
mosphere is  cleared ;  and.  now  comes  on  a  suc- 
cession of  serene  and  pleasant  weather,  the 
north-east  and  northerly  winds  spreading  cool- 
ness and  delight  throughout  the  whde  of  this 
burning  region. 

If  this  interval,  therefore,  from  ,the  banning 
of  December  to  the  end  of  April,  be  called  winter, 
it  is  certainly  the  finest  winter  on  the  globe.  To 
val^odinarians  and  persons  advanced  in  life,  it  is 
the  climate  of  Paradise. 

l6Sfi,  which  swallowed  up  Port  Royal.  Slight  shocks  are 
felt  in  Jamaica  I  believe  every  year,  generally  about  the 
month  of  June,  immediately  after  the  May  rains.  If  I 
might  venture  into  the  regions  of  conjecture,  I  should  im- 
pute these  little  concussions  solely  to  ehanges  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  rather  call  them  air^quakes  than  earthquakei  : 
they  are  however  very  terrifying.  During  the  autumnal 
rains  the  climate  is  very  sickly^  and  the  four  last  months  of 
the  year  commonly  prove  fatal  to  a  great  many  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  but  more  especially  to  persons  of  a  full  habit 
newly  arrived  from  Europe,  and  seafaring  people* 
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■VKOL  The  account  wbidi  I  Usre.tbua  p»m  is, 
ws^w  iidwever^  to  be  received  not  a&  uniforaily  exact 
•and  Hiimitelj  particalar;  but  a&  ^  general  fe«- 
presentatim  only^  siihject  to  many  variatmis 
and  exceptions.  In  the  larg^  islands  of  GuiM^ 
Hnpamola,  and  Jamaica,  \^bo6e  lofty  mouotRins 
jare  clothed  with  forests  perhaps  as  old  as  the 
dislage,  tbe  rains  are  much  more  frequent  and 
Tioknt  than  in  the  small  islands  to  windward : 
•some  of  which  are  without  mountainsi  and  others 
without  wood ;  both  powerful  agents  on  the  at*- 
SDOspfaere.  In  the  interior  and  elevated  districts 
•df  the  three  former  islands,  I  believe  tberbare 
showers  in  ivery  month  in  tbe  year.;  and  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  those  island^^  coi^sideraUe 
rains  are  elcpected  in  December  or  January, 
scon  after  the  setting  in  of  the  north  winds. 
Winds.  Concerning  the  trade-^wind,  or  diurnal  sea- 

breeze,  which  blows  in  these  climates  from  the 
east,  and  its  collateral  points,  with  little  inter*- 
mission  or  variation  nine  months  in  the  year, 
the  causes  of  it  having  been  traced  and  dis- 
played by  numerous  writers,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  treat;  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  land- 
wind  by  niglit  (than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
grateful  and  refreshing)  has  been  less  generally 
noticed.  This  is  an  advantage,  among  others, 
which  the  larger  islands  of  the  West  Indies  de- 
rive from  the  great  inequality  of  their  surface ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  searhreeze  dies  away^  the  hot 
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i&r  4[  1^  plikii  beixkg  mnefied^  agenda  towdidit 
the  wps  of  the  mountdtis,  and  is  there'  con<^ 
dmsdd  by  the  cold ;  t(4iich  makiiig  it  specifieally 
heavier  tlmii  it  was  before,  h  destends.  bade  ta 
yie  i^aitts  on  both  tided  of  .ihe  ridge.  Heace'a 
Qi^t-«wind  is  felt  in  all  the  tnountainoos  oowitriea 
under  the  torrid  zone,  blowing  on  all  side^  fitXD 
the  land  towards  the  shore,  so  that  on  a  north 
shore  the  wind  shall  come  from  the  south,  and 
OQ  the  south  shore  from  the  north.  Agreeably 
to  this  hypothesis,  it  is  observable  that  in  the 
islands  to  windwafd,  where  they  have  no  mdan^ 
tains,  they  have  no  land-breeze.* 

Of  the  general  appearance  of  a  distant  coun-  General  ap. 
try>  and  the  scenery  with  which  it  b  clothed,  it  i^^*'"^' 
B  difficnit,  by  mere  verbal  description,  to  con-, 
i^ey  an  idea.  To  the  first  discoverets,  the  pro- 
spect of  these  islands  must  hav6  been  IntefcfSting 
beyond  all  that  imagination  can  at  present  con* 
ceive*  Even  at.  this  day,  when  the  mind  is  pre-, 
pared  and  expectation  awakened  by  antecedent 
accounts,  they  are  beheld  by  the  voyager  for  the 

*  The  accomit  thus  giir«n  of  tlie  kad-wind  is  chiefly 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Frankliti,  whose  deseriplioB  is  so  pm«* 
else  and  accurate  as  to  admit  of  tio  improvement.  Is  Bar* 
bidoes,  and  most  of  the  smaU  islands  to  windward,  tile 
tea-bfeeze  blows  as  weU  by  ai^^ht  as  by  day.  It  is  some* 
times  the  case  in  Jamaica  in  the  months  of  June  and  July* 
the  land  at  that  time  being  heated  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  cold  air  of  the  mountains  is  not  auflMenHy  dense  to 
dkeck  the  current  which  flows  ftom  tlM  sea. 
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^^  first  time;  wfth  abxvig  QnuMJioDs  Of  fuloMintioti 
and  pleasure;  ariaing  mot  .only,  from  t)ie  novelty 
of  the  scene^  faitt  also  feom,  th(#  b^ftuty  of  the 
sitiaUer  islands,  and  the  subUmtty  of,  the  Jai^er^ 
whose  lofty  mountains  form  a  stupendous  aoil 
awfiil picture;  the  subject; tK>th  of  wonder  and 
contemplation.* 


*  To  the  first  Yoyagero  to  the  West  Indies^  many  mtist 
bare  been  the  objects  of  astonishment,  and  in  some  ra* 
spects  of  terrorj  even  before  the  appearance  of  land  i  suaIi 
as  the  variation  of  the  eom|>as9,  the  regularity  of  the 
winds,  the  water-spout,  and  other  phaenomena;   of  the 
existence  of  which  they  were  previously  unapprised.     It  is 
'  in  such  cases  that  terror  exerts  its  power  over  the  mind 
with  uncontrolable  ascendancy;  ipr  reason  and  rellectioa 
can  fbmlsb  no  argument  to  oppooe  to  ita  profeess.    Co^ 
Inmbus  in  truth  found  himself  amidat  a  new  creation. 
What,  for  instance,  could  have  more  strongly  excited 
curiosity  than  the  first  sight  of  that  wonderful  little  animal 
the  flying  fah  ?   Who  would  have  believed  that  the  natives 
of  the  deep  had  power  to  quit  their  watery  element,  and 
fly  aloft  with  the  birds  of  the  air !    It  was  an  eia  of  mirar 
clfls,  and  oonsidering  the  propensity  of  mankiad  to  magniQf 
what  truly  is  strange,  the  modesty  displayed  by  Columbus 
in  speaking  of  bis  enterprises  and  discoveries,  and  the  strict 
adherence  to  truth  which  he  appears  on  all  occasions  to 
have  manlfiested,  form  a  very  distinguishing  feature  in  his 
diacacter.     In  general  the  travellers  of  those  days  not 
only  repotted,  wonderful  things  which  never  existed,  but 
sometimes  even  really  believed  what  they  reported.    In 
ISIS  John  Foikce  de  Leon,  a  Spaniard  of  distinction  (as 
we  are  informed  by  Herrera)  actually  took  a  voyage  to 
Florida  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  River  Bmini, 
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Nor  did  tbeie  promising  territories  disap-'  chap. 
point  expectation  on  a  nearer  search  and  more 
accurate  inspection.  Columbus,  whose  veracity 
has  never  been  suspected,  speaks  of  their  beauty 
and  fertility  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration : 
"  There  is  a  river  (he  observes  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  King  Ferdinand  written  from  Cuba) 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  harbour  that 
I  have  named  Porto  Santo,  of  sufficient  depth 
to  be  navigable.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  sound 
it,  and  found  it  eight  fathom.  Yet  the  water 
**  is  so  limpid,  that  I  can  easily  discern  the 
^*  sand  at  the  bottom.  The  banks  of  this  river 
^  are  embellished  with  lofty  palm-trees,  whose 
«*  shade  ^ves  a  delicious  freshness  to  the  air ; 
^*  and  the  birds  and  the  flowers  are  uncommon 
'*  and  beautiful.  I  was  so  delighted  with  the 
"  scene,  that  I  had  almost  come  to  the  resolu* 
"  tioD  of  staying  here  the  remainder  of  my  days ; 


ti 
u 
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he  bad  been  told  and  believed  would  restore  him 
to  youth,  like  the  cauldron  of  Medea.  If  we  laugh  at 
the  credulity  of  this  old  man,  what  shall  we  say  to  our 
own  learned  countryman  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  sixty 
years  afterwards,  in  the  history  of  his  voyage  to  Guiana, 
gifes  an  account  of  a  nation  who  were  bom  without  heads, 
mnd  whote  eyet  were  placed  in  their  shoulders.  Raleigh  does 
not  indeed  pretend  that  he  had  seen  any  of  these  strange 
people  himself,  but  he  repeats  what  he  had  heard  from 
others  with  a  gravity  and  solemnity  which  evince  that  he 
seriously  bdieyed  their  existence.  See  his  Account  of 
Guiana  in  Hakluyt's  Collection^  vol.  it. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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BOOK  «  for  bdieve  me,  Sire,  these  countries  far  sur- 
**  pass  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  beauty  and 
*^  conveniency ;  and  I  have  frequently  ob- 
**  served  to  my  people,  that,  with  all  my  en« 
<<  deavours  to  convey  to  your  Majesty  an  ade* 
^^  quale  idea  of  the  charming  objects  which 
**  continually  present  themselves  to  our  view, 
<<  the  description  will  fall  greatly  short  of  the 
"  reality." 

How  ill  informed,  or  prejudiced,  are  those 
writers,  therefore,  who,  afiecting  to  disbelieve, 
or  endeavouring  to  palliate,  the  enormities  of 
the  Spanish  invaders,  represent  these  once  de* 
lightfiil  spots,  when  first  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus, to  have  been  so  many  impenetrable  and  un- 
healthy deserts !  It  is  true,  that  after  the  Spa- 
niards, in  the  course  of  ti  few  bloody  years^  had 
exterminated  the  ancient  and  rightful  possessors, 
the  earth,  left  to  its  own  natural  fertility,  be* 
neath  the  influence  of  a  tropical  sun,  teemed 
with  noxious  vegetation.  Then,  indeed,  the 
fairest  of  these  islands  became  so  many  frightful 
solitudes ;  impervious  and  unwholesome.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  Jamaica  when  wrested  from 
the  Spanish  crown  in  1655,  and  such  is  the 
condition  of  great  part  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
at  this  day:  for  the  infinitely  wise  and  benevo- 
lent Governor  of  the  universe,  to  compel  the 
exertion  of  those  faculties  which  he  has  given 
us,  has  ordaine4i   that  by  buBian  cultivatioii 


atepe,  thp  e^rtji  becomes  tte  proper  ha^^tfi(ipn  ^f^- 
of  man.* 

£ut  as  the  West  Indian  Islands  in  their  qn- 
dent  state  were  not  without  culture,  30  neither 
were  they  generally  noxious  to  health.  T()o 
plains  or  savannas  were  regularly  so^i^,  twiqD 
in  the  year,  with  that  species  of  grain  which  is 
now  well  known  in  Europe*  by  tlje  n^me  of 
Turkey  Wheat.  It  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Mahez,  or  Maize,  a  name  it  still  bears  in  all  the 
islands,  and  does  not  require  very  laborious  cul- 
tivation. This  however  constituted  but  a  part 
only,  and  not  th^  n^st  consid^able  part,  of  the 
vegetable  food  of  the  natives.  As  these  coun- 
tries were  a(  the  same  time  extremely  populous, 
both  the  hills  and  the  vallies  (of  the  smaller 
islands  especially)  \vere  necessarily  cleared  pf 
qqjderwpod,  9^4  ^^  trees  w^i^i  remained  ^- 
forded  a  shade  thai;  was  cool,  airy,  and  ddi- 
doas.    Of  these  trees  some,  as  the  papaw  and 

*  Dr.  Lind,  in  his  **  Essay  oq  the  Diseases  of  Hot 
"  Climates/'  has  preserved  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of 
in  OlScer  who  sailed  up  a  river  on  the  coast  of  Guinea^ 
which  affords  a  strikixi^  illustration  of  this  remark :  '*  Wc 
'^  were  (snys  the  officer)  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  ^ea, 
pi  a  country  altogether  uncultivatedj  overflowed  ynifi 
water— surrounded  with  thick  impenetrable  woods^  pluA 
"  OYer-run  ^irith  sUip9e«  The  air  was  so  vitiated,  noisome* 
and  tl^ck,  that  ottr  tarchef  and  amdlt$  burnt  dim,  and 
turned  ready  io  be  e^imguiAedi  and  eoen  the  brngnvake 
U14  ifM^^ttaural  tff9i^:'    F«rt  I.  p.  64. 
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^^K  palmetOy*  are,  without  doubt|  the  most  graceful 
of  all  the  vegetable  creation.  Others  continue 
to  budy  blossom,  and  bear  firuit  throughout  the 
year.  Nor  is  it  undeserving  notice^  that  the 
foliage  of  the  most  part  springing  only  from  the 
summit  of  the  trunk,  and  thence  expanding  into 
wide-spreading  branches,  closely  but  elegantly 
arranged,  every  grove  is  an  assemblage  of  ma- 

*  The  species  here  meant  (for  there  are  several)  is  the 
palmeto-royaU  or  mountain-cabbage,  so  called  because  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk  is  sometimes  eaten^  and  supposed 
to  resemble  the  European  cabbage  in  flavour.  Ligon  men- 
tions some^  at  the  first  settlement  of  Barbadoes,  about  200 
feet  in  height  j  but  Mr.  Hughes  observes,  that  the  highest 
in  his  time,  in  that  island,  was  134  feet.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  I  have  seen  them  in  Jamaica  upwards  of  150 
feet  in  height  3  but  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty 
without  an  actual  measurement.  ''  Neither  the  taU  cedars 
of  Lebanon  (says  Hughes)  nor  any  trees  of  the  forest,  are 
equal  to  it  in  height,  beauty,  or  proportion  j  so  that  it 
claims  among  vegetables,"  that  superiority  which  VirgiL 
gives  to  Rome  among  the  cities  of  Italy  : 

Vervm  hac  tantum  alias  inter  caput  extulit  urbesg 
Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  vtburna  cupressi,*' 

The  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  from  whence  the  foliage 
springs,  resembles  a  w^ll*tumed  finely  polished  baluster, 
of  a  lively  green  colour,  gently  swelling  from  its  pedestal, 
and  diminishing  gradually  to  the  top,  where  it  expands 
into  branches  waving  like  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers. 
From  the  center  of  the  summit  rises  the  ^fatha  or  sheath, 
terminating  in  an  acute  point.  The  trunk  itself  is  not 
less  graceful  j  being  a  straight,  smooth,  slightly  annulated 
column,  large  at  the  base,  and  tapering  finom  thence  to 
the  insertion  of  the  baluster  or  cabbage. 
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jestic  columns,  supporting  a  verdant  canopy,  and  oba^. 
excluding  the  sun,  without  impeding,  the  circula-^ 
tion  of  the  air.  Thus  the  shade,  at  all  timcJH 
impervious  to  the  blaze,  and  refreshed  by  the 
diurnal  breeze,  affords  not  merely  a  refuge  from 
occasional  inconveniency,  but  a  most  wholesome 
and  delightful  retreat  and  habitation. 

Such  were  these  orchards  of  the  Sun,  and 
woods  of  perennial  verdure ;  of  a  growth  unknown 
to  the  frigid  clime  and  less  vigorous  soil  of 
Europe ;  for  what  is  the  oak  compared  to  the 
cedar  or  mahogany,  of  each  of  which  the  trunk 
frequently  measures  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet 
from  the  base  to  the  limbs?  What  European 
forest  has  ever  given  birth  to  a  stem  equal  to  that 
of  theceiba,*  which  alone,  simply  rendered  con- 
cave, has  been  known  to  produce  a  boat  ca- 
pable of  containing  one  hundred  persons  ?  or  the 
still  greater  fig,  the  sovereign  of  the  vegeljable 
creation, — itself  a  forest  ?t 

The  majestic  scenery  of  these  gigantic  groves 
was,  at  the  same  time,  enlivened  by  the  singular 

*  The  wild  cotton  tree. 

f  This  mooarch  of  the  wood,  whose  empire  extends 
over  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  the  tropical  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, is  described  by  our  divine  poet  with  great  exactness : 

The  fig-tree,  not  thai  kind  for  fruit  renown'd. 
But  such  as  al  this  day  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  and  Decan,  spreads  her  arms. 


*  % 


fiQOK  fbrms  of  some,  and  the  aurprisihg  beauty  df 
^  others  of  the  inferior  animals  which  possessed 
and  peopled  them.  Although  these  mil  be 
more  fully  described  in  thfe  sequel,  a  few  bb- 
servations  which  at  present  occur  to  me  will,  I 
hope,  be  forgiven.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  hath  been 
asserted,  that  in  most  of  the  regions  of  the  torrid 
zone,  the  heat  of  the  sun  is,  as  it  were,  reflteted 
in  the  untame^ble  fierceness  of  their  wild  beasts, 
and  in  the  ejcalted  rage  and  venohl  of  the  nu- 
merbus  Serpents  with  which  they  are  Infested,  the 
Sbvd-eign  Disposer  of  all  thihgs  has  regandied 
t:he  islands  bf  the  Weist  Indies  WiUi  peculiar  fii- 

Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bearded  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
Above  the  mother  tree,  a  piUar'd  shade, 
H^h  cher'arcKd,  and  echoing  walk$  between! 

Paradise  Lost»  Book  iX. 

And  with  still  gi^ater  precision  by  Quintus  CuHi&s  (whb^  ib 
this  instance  at  least,  is  not  fabulous) :  Syloa  erant  prope 
immentum  epatium  diffiMt,  procerisque  et  in  eximiam  oMlti- 
dinem  editii  arboribus  umkros4e.  Plerique  rami  instar  m- 
gentium  stipitum  Jlexi  in  humum,  ruinui,  qua  se  curvaveruhi 
erigebantur,  adeo  ut  epecies  esset  non  rami  rentrgentie,  ted 
arboris  ex  s%m  radice  generaUe,  it  is  called  In  the  East 
Indies  the  banyan-tree.  Mr.  Marsden  gives  the  iFolfo wing 
account  of  the  dimensions  of  one,  near  Manjee,  twenty 
miles  west  of  Patna  in  Bengal :  diameter,  365  to  375  feet  j 
circumference  of  the  sfhadow  at  toon,  1116  fbet  $  circum- 
ference of  the  siKveral  stem»,  in  number  fifty  or  fcixty.  Ml 
feet. — Hist.  Sumatra,  p.  131. 
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vour;  inasmuch  as  their  serpents  are  wholly  ^^^^' 
destitute  of  poison,*  and  they  possess  no  animal 
q{  prey,  to  desolate  their  vallies.    The  croco- 

*  I  saytbSfl  on  the  aatbority  of  Brown^  Charlevoix*  and 
Hnghe8(of  whomthefint  oompOed  the  History  of  Jamaica* 
thcsecond  that  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  last  that  of  Barbadoes) 
—on  the  testimony  of  many  gentlemen  ivho  have  resided  in 
several  of  the  Windward  Islands — and  on  myown  experience 
during  a  residence  of  eighteen  years  in  Jamaica.  In  that 
time  I  neither  knew  nor  heard  of  any  person  being  hort 
ftom  the  bite  of  any  one  species  of  the  numerous  snakes  or 
lizards  known  in  that  island.  Some  of  the  snakes  I  have 
myself  handled  with  perfect  security.  I  conclude*  therefore* 
(notwithstanding  the  contrary  assertion  of  Du  Tertre  re- 
specting Martinico  and  St.  Lucia)  that  aU  the  Islands  are 
providentially  exempted  from  this  evil.  Nevertheless  it 
■mst  be  admitted,  that  the  circumstance  is  extraordinary ; 
inasmuch  as  every  part  of  the  continent  of  America^  but 
especially  those  provinces  which  lie  under  the  equator^ 
aboond  in  a  high  degree  with  serpents*  whose  bite  is  mortaL 
—Dr.  Bancroft*  in  his  Account  of  Guiana*  gives  a  dread, 
fol  list  of  such  aa  an  found  in  that  extensive  oountry ; 
wofi,  in  speakinif  of  one*  of  a  species  which  he  calls  the 
smaU  labarra,  makes  mention  of  a  negro  who  was  un- 
fortunately bit  by  it  in  the  finger.  The  negro  had  but  just 
time  to  kQl  the  snake*  when  his  limbs  became  unable  to 
support  him,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground*  and  expired  in  less 
than  five  minntes.*-Dr.  Dancer*  in  his  History  of  the 
Expedition  from  Jamaica  to  Fort  Juan  on  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua*  in  17S0*  which  he  attended  as  physician*  re- 
lates the  following  circumstance :  A  snake  hanging  from  the 
bough  of  a  tree  bH  one  of  the  s<Hdiers*  as  he  passed  along* 
JQSt  under  the  ortiit  of  the  left  eye  *,  from  whence  the  poor 
man  fdt  such  intense  peAn  thai  he  was  unable  to  proceed : 
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BOOR  diie,  or  alligator,  is  indeed  somedmes  discovered 
on  the  banks  of  their  rivers ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  of  its  fierce  and  savage 
disposition,  I  pronounce  it,  from  my  own  know- 
ledge, a  cautious  and  timid  creature,  avoiding 
with  the  utmost  precipitation  the  approach  of 
man.  The  rest  of  the  lizard  kind  are  perfectly 
innocent  and  inoffensive.  Some  of  them  are 
even  fond  of  human  society.  They  embellish 
our  walks  by  their  beauty,  and  court  our  at* 
tention  by  gentleness  and  frolic ;  but  their  kind- 
ness, I  know  not  why,  is  returned  by  aversion 
and  disgust.  Anciently  the  woods  of  almost  all 
the  equatorial  parts  of  America  abounded  with 
various  tribes  of  the  smaller  monkey,  a  sportive 
and  sagacious  little  creature,  which  the  people 
of  Europe  seem  likewise  to  have  regarded  with 
unmerited  detestation ;  for  they  hunted  them 
down  with  such  barbarous  assiduity^  that  in 
several  of  the  islands  every  species  of  them  has 
been  long  since  exterminated.     Of  the  feathered 

and  x\hcn  a  messenger  was  sent  to  him  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, he  was  found  dead,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  putre- 
faction, a  yellowness  and  swelling  over  his  whole  body  j 
and  the  eye  near  to  which  he  was  bitten  wholly  dissolved. 
This  circumsUnce  was  confirmed  to  me  by  General 
Kemble,  who  commanded  in  chief  on  that  expedition. 
It  may  not  be  useless  to  add,  that  those  serpents  which 
are  venomous  are  furnished  with  fangs  somewhat  resem- 
Uing  the  tusks  of  a  boar:  they  are  moYeable,  and  inserted 
in  the  upper  jaw. 
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race  too,  many  tribes  have  now  neariy  deserted  c^^* 
those  shores  where  polished  man  delights  in 
spreading  universal  and  capricious  destruction. 
Among  these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was 
the  flamingo,  an  elegant  and  princely  bird,  nearly 
as  large  as  the  swan,  and  arrayed  in  plumage  of 
the  brightest  scarlet.  Numerous,  however,  are 
the  feathered  kind,  deservedly  distinguished  by 
their  splendour  and  beauty,  that  still  animate 
these  sylvan  recesses.  The  parrot,  and  its  various 
affinities,  from  the  maccaw  to  the  parroquet, 
some  of  them  not  larger  than  a  sparrow,  are  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  These  are 
as  plentiful  in  the  larger  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  as  the  rook  is  in  Europe.  But  the  boast 
of  American  groves  is  doubtless  the  colibry, 
or  humming  bird ;  of  the  brilliance  of  whose 
plumage  no  combination  of  words,  nor  tints  of 
the  pencil,  can  convey  an  adequate  idea.  The 
coQsammate  green  of  the  emerald,  the  rich  pur* 
pie  of  the  amethyst,  and  the  vivid  flame  of  the 
ruby,  all  happily  blended  and  enveloped  be- 
neath a  transparent  veil  of  waving  gold,  are  dis- 
tinguishable in  every  species,  but  differently,  ar- 
ranged and  apportioned  in  each.  Nor  is  the 
minuteness  of  its  form  less  the  object  of  admira- 
tioD  than  the  lustre  of  its  plumage ;  the  smallest 
species  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  beetle,  and 
appearing  the  link  which  connecti9  the  bird  and 
insect  creation.  ' 
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BOOK  It  has  been  obserTed,  however^  that  althottgh 
v^s^^^f  nature  is  profuse  of  ornament  to  the  birds  of  the 
torrid  zone,  she  has  bestowed  far  greater  powers 
of  melody  on  those  of  Europe;  and  the  ob* 
servation  is  partly  true.  That  prodigality  and 
rariety  of  music  which  in  the  vernal  seasoo 
enlivens  the  British  groves,  is  certainly  unknown 
to  the  shades  of  the  tropical  regions ;  yet  are  not 
these  altogether  silent  or  inharmonious.  The 
note  of  the  mockbird  is  deservedly  c^ebrated, 
while  the  hum  of  myriads  of  busy  insects,  and 
the  plaintive  melody  of  the  innumerable  variety 
of  doves  abounding  in  these  climates,  form  a 
concert,  which,  if  it  serves  not  to  awaken  the 
fancy,  contributes  at  least  to  sooth  the  affections^ 
and,  like  the  murmuring  of  a  rivulet,  gives  har- 
mony to  repose. 
MoimtMQs.  But,  resigning  to  the  naturalist  the  task  of 
sninutely  describing  the  splendid  aerial  tribes  of 
these  regions,  whose  variety  is  not  less  remarkf' 
able  than  their  beauty,  I  now  return  from  these* 
the  stnallest  and  most  pleasing  forms  of  active 
Ufb)  lo  the  lai^est  and  most  awfiil  objects  of 
inanimate  nature.  The  transition  is  abrupt ;  but 
it  is  in  the  magnitude,  extent,  and  elevation  of 
the  mountains  of  the  New  World,  that  dM 
Almighty  has  most  strikingly  manifested  the 
ivonders  of  his  omnipolence.  Those  of  Soutii 
Amerioa  are  suppowd  to  be  nearly  twice  the 
height  of  the  highest  in  the  anci^t  hemisphene, 
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and  even  under  tlie  equator,  have  their  topd  in*  ^^' 
▼olved  in  everlasting  sdow.  To  those  massive 
piles,  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  most  elevated  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands  cannot  indeed  b6  com- 
pared ;  but  some  of  these  rise,  nevertheless,  in 
amazing  grandeur,  and  ai^  among  the  first  objects 
that  fix  the  attention  of  the  voyager.  The  moun^ 
tBUis  of  Hispaniola  in  particular^  whose  wavy 
ridges  are  descried  firom  sea  at  the  distance  of 
tfair^  leagues,  towering  far  above  the  clouds  in 
stupendous  magnificence,  and  the  blue  moun- 
tains of  Jiamaica,  have  never  3ret)  that  I  have 
keard,  been  fully  explored.  Neither  curiosity 
nor  avarice  has  hitherto  ventured  to  invade  the 
topmost  %)i  ^ose  lofty  regions.  In  such  of  lliem 
as  are  accessible,  nature  is  found  to  have  put  on 
the  appearance  of  a  new  creation.  As  the  cli* 
mate  changes,  the  trees,  the  birds,  and  the  in- 
seets  are  seen  also  to  diflfer  finom  those  which  are 
met  tvith  below.  To  an  unaccustomed  spectator, 
looking  down  from  those  heights,  the  whole 
scene  appears  like  eiichantment.  The  first  ob^ 
ject  Which  catches  the  eye  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
is  a  vast  expanse  of  ^pour,  covering  the  whole 
tee  of  the  vallies.  Its  boundaries  being  per- 
tetly  distinct  and  visibly  circumscribed,  it  has 
the  exact  resemblance  of  an  immense  body  of 
water ;  whilst  the  mountains  appear  like  so  many 
iMandb  IM  the  midst  of  a  most  boaiitiiitl  lake. 
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^^  As  the  8UD  increases  in  force,  the  prospect  varies : 
'^^^^'^^  the  incumbent  vapours  fly  upward,  and  melt  into 
air ;  disclosmg  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
triumphs  of  industry,  heightened  and  embellished 
by  the  full  blaze  of  a  tropical  sun.     In  the  equa* 
torial  season,  scenes  of  still  greater  magnificence 
frequently  present   themselves ;  for,  while  all  is 
calm  and  serene  in  the  higher  regions,  the  clouds 
are  seen  below  sweeping  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  in  vast  bodies ;  until  growing  more 
ponderous  by  accumulation,  they  feM  at  length 
in  torrents  of  water  on  the  plains*     The  sound 
of  the  tempest  is  distinctly  heard  by  the  spec- 
tator above;   the  distant  lightning  is  seen  to 
irradiate  the  gloom ;  while  the  thunder,  rever- 
berated in  a  thousand  echoes,  rolls  far  beneath 
his  feet. 
ReSectioos,       But,  lofty  as  the  tropical  mountains  generally 
are,  it  is  wonderfully  true,  that  all  the  known 
parts  of  their  summits  furnish  incontestible  evi- 
dence that  the  sea  had  once  dominion  over  them. 
£ven  their  appearance  at  a  distance  affords  an 
argument  in  support  of  this  conclusion.     Their 
ridges  resemble  billows,  and  their  various  ine- 
qualities, inflexions,  and  convexities,  seem  justly 
ascribable  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  deep.     As 
in  other  countries  too,  marine  shells  are  found 
in  great  abundance  in  various  parts  of  these 
heights.     I  ^^^  ^^^  ^Q  ^  mountain  in  die  in- 
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tenor  parts  of  Jamaica  petrified  oysters  dug  up,  caxp. 
which  perfectly  resembled,  in  the  most  minute 
circumstances,  the  large  oysters  of  the  western 
coast  of  England ;  a  species  not  to  be  found 
at  this  time,  I  believe,  in  the  seas  of  the  West 
Indies.     Here  then  is  an  ample  field  for  con- 
jecture to  expatiate  in  ;  and  indeed  few  subjects 
have  afiforded  greater  exercise  to  the  pens  of 
physical  writers,  than  the  appearances  1  hafe 
mentioned.     While  some  philosophers  assign  the 
origin  of  all  the  various  inequalities  of  the  earth 
to  the  ravages  of  the  deluge,  others,  considering 
the  mountains  as  the  parents   of  springs  and 
rivers,  maintain  that  they  are  coeval  with  the 
worid ;  and  that  first  emerging  from  the  abyss, 
they  were  created  with  it.     Some  again  ascribe 
them  to  the  force  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes : 
"  The  Almighty, "*  say  they,  "  while  he  permits 
subterranean  fires  to  ^swallow  up  cities  and  plains 
in  one  part  of  the  globe,  causes  them  to  produce 
promontories  and  islands  in  another,  which  after- 
wards become  the  fruitful  seats  of  industry  and 
happiness."* 

All  these  and  other  theorists  concur,  however 
in  the  belief  that  Uie  surface  of  the  globe  has 
undergone  many  surprising  and  violent  con- 
vulsions and  changes  since  it  first  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  Creator.  Hills  have  sunk  into 
plains,  and  vallies  have  been  exalted  into  hills. 

*  Goldsmith's  History  of  the  Earth,  &c.  vol.  i. 
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^^  ^(i^pf!ctiug  the  Dum^rous  islands  of  t\\q  Wfsst 
VN'V  ][Q4ii3s»  they  are  generally  considered  as  the  tops 
of  lofty  mouQtaips,  tt^e  eminences  of  a  greftt 
contipent,  converted  into  islands  by  a  tremendpi^s 
concussion  of  naturei  \yhich^  increasing  the  na- 
tural course  of  the  ocean  from  East  to  West, 
^  laid  a  vast  exient  of  level  country  under 
water.  • 

But,  notwithstandiog  all  that  has  been  writtea 
on  this  subject,  very  little  seems  to  be  known. 
The  advocates  of  this  systeni  do  not  suffici^tly 
consider,  that  the  sea  could  not  have  covered  so 
large  a  portion  of  land  on  one  side  of  the  glob^ 
lyithout  leaving  an  immense  space  as  suddenly 
dry  on  ti»  other.  W^  have  no  record  in  history 
of  fio  mighty  a  revolution,  nor  ^nd^e^  are  many 
of  the  premises  on  which  this  hypothesis  is  built^ 
established  in  truth. 
Origin.  Perhaps,  instead  of  considering  these  islands 

as  the  fragments  of  a  desolated  cpntinenjt,  we 
pu^t  rather  to  regard  them  as  the  rudiments  of 
a  new  one.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  many 
of  them,  even  now,  are  but  beginning  to  emerge 
froip  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  Mr.  Buffon  has 
shewn,  by  incontrovertible  evidoQcei  that  (he 
bottom  of  the  sea  bears  an  exact  resemblance 
to  the  land  which  we  inhabit ;  consisting,  like 
the  earth,  of  hills  and  vallies,  plains  and  hoi* 

*  See  L'Abb^  Rayaal,  L*Abb^  Pluche,  and  others. 
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lows,  rocks,  fiands  and  soils  of  every  consistence  ^^j^^* 
and  species.  To  the  motion  of  the  waves,  and 
the  sediments  which  they  have  deposited,  he 
imputes  too  with  great  probability,  the  regular 
positions  of  the  various  strata  or  layers  which 
compose  the  upper  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  he 
shews  that  this  arrangement  cannot  have  been 
the  effect  of  a  sudden  revolution,  but  of  causes 
slow^  gradual,  and  successive  in  their  opera- 
tions. To  the  flow  of  tides  and  rivers,  deposit- 
ing materials  which  have  been  accumulating  ever 
since  the  creation,  and  the  various  fluctuations 
of  the  deep  operating  thereon,  he  ascribes,  there* 
fore,  most  of  those  inequalities  in  the  present: 
appearance  of  the  globe  which  in  some  parts 
embellish,  and  in  others  (to  our  limited  view  at 
least)  deface  it. 

Pursuing  this  train  of  thought,  we  may  be  led 
pertiaps  lo  eooskler  many  of  the  iix>st  terrifying 
appearances  of  nature,  as  necessary  and  profnti^^ 
ous  in  the  formation  and  support  of  the  System 
of  the  world ;  and  even  in  volcanos  and  earth- 
quakes (of  which  most  of  these  islands  bear 
Mfieai  memorials)  we  may  trace  the  stupendous 
agency  of  Divine  Providence,  employed,  as  man- 
kind increase  in  numbers,  in  raising  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  new  portions  of  land  for 
their  habitations  and  comfort 

These  considerations  are  founded  in  piety, 
and  seem  consonant  to  reason ;  and  although  in 
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BOOK  contemplating  the  tremendous  phenomena  which 
the  mountains  of  South  America,  beyond  all 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  present  to  our  notice,* 
and  reflecting  on  the  devastations  which  they 
spread,  human  reason  will  sometimes  find  itself 
perplexed  and  dismayed,  may  we  not  by  analogy 
conclude,  that  the  Almighty,  uniform  in  his  pur- 
poses, is  equally  wise  and  benevolent  in  all  his 
dispensations,  though  the  scale  on  which  he 
acts  is  sometimes  too  large  for  the  span  of  our 
limited  and  feeble  comprehension  ?  They  who 
seem  best  qualified  to  contemplate  the  works  of 
the  Deity,  will  most  readily  acknowledge  that  it 
is  not  for  man  to  unfold  the  page  of  Omnipotence. 
Happy  if  to  conscious  ignorance  we  add  humble 
adoration. 

•  *  Of  all  the|  parU  of  the  earth  Ameriea  ii  the  place 
where  the  dreadful  irregularities  of  nature  are  the  moat 
conapicuous.  Vesuviua,  and  Etna  itaelf,  are  but  mere 
fireworks  in  comparison  to  the  burning  mountains  of  the 
Andes,  which,  as  they  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
world,  so  also  are  they  the  most  formidable  for  their  erup- 
tions.*'— Goldsmith* s  Hittory  of  the  Earth,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  99. 
It  is  related,  that  a  volcanic  explosion  from  Coitpaxip 
a  mountain  in  the  province  of  Quito,  has  been  heard  at 
the  distance  of  150  miles. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  Charaibesj  or  ancient  Inhabitants  of  the 
Windward  Islands. — Origin. — Difficulties  at^ 
tending  an  accurate  investigation  of  their 
character. — Such  particulars  related  as  are 
'  least  disputed,  concerning  their  manners  and 
dispositions,  persons  and  domestic  habits,  edu-- 
cation  of  their  children,  arts,  manufactures 
and  go^oemment ,  religious  rites,  funeral  cere- 
monies, Sgc. — Some  reflections  drawn  from  the 
whole. 

Haying  thas  giren  an  account  of  the  climate  chap. 
and  seasons,  and  endeavoured  to  convey  to  the  ^' 
retder  some  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence with  which  the  hand  of  Nature  arrayed 
the  surface  of  these  numerous  Islands,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  inquire  after  those  inhabitants 
to  whose  support  and  conveniency  they  were 
chiefly  found  subservient  when  they  first  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Europe. 

It  hath  been  observed  in  the  preceding  chapt^ 
that  Columbus,  (Hi  his  first  arrival  at  Hispaniolay 
received  information  of  a  barbarous  and  warlike 
popple^  a  nation  of  Cannibeils,  who  frequently 
made  depredations  on  that,  and  the  neighbouring 
Islands.    They  were  called  CaribbeeSi  lOr  Chiu- 

VOL.  1    .  D 
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BOOK  raibes,  and  were  represented  as  coming  from  the 
East.  Columbus,  in  his  second  voyage,  dis- 
covered that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Windward  Islands. 

The  great  difference  in  language  and  cha- 
racter between  these  savages  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Porto-Rico, 
hath  given  birth  to  an  opinion  that  their  origin 
also  was  different.  Of  this  there  seems  indeed 
to  be  but  little  doubt ;  but  the  question  from 
whence  each  class  of  Islands  was  first  peopled  is 
of  more  difficult  solution.  Rochefort,  who  pub- 
lished his  account  of  the  Antilles  in  1658,  pro- 
nounces tlie  Charaibes  to  have  been  originally  a 
nation  of  Florida,  in  North  America.  He  sup-* 
poses  that  a  colony  of  the  Apalachian  Indians 
having  been  driven  from  that  continent,  arrived 
at  the  Windward  Islands,  and  exterminatiDg 
the  ancient  male  inhabitants,  took  possession  of 
their  lands  and  their  women.  Of  ^the  larger 
islands  he  presumes  that  the  natural  strength, 
extent  and  population,  affording  security  to  the 
natives,  these  happily  escaped  the  destruction 
which  overtook  their  unfortunate  neighbours; 
and  thus  arose  the  distinction  observable  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  and  smaller 
islands.* 

*  Rochefort  Histoire  dea  Isles  Antilles^  liv.  iL  c.  vii. 
See  also,  P.  Labatnooveau  Voyage  au  Isles  deL'Ameri* 
que,  torn,  iv*  c.  xv. 
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To  thb  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Insular  chap. 
Charaibes,  the  generality  of  historians  have  given 
their  assent ;  but  there  are  doubts  attending  it 
that  are  not  easily  solved.     If  they  migrated 
from  Florida,  the  imperfect  state  and  natural 
course  of  their  navigation  induce  a  belief  that 
traces  of  them  would  have  been  found  on  those 
islands  which  are  near  to  the  Florida  shore ;  yet 
the  natives  of  the  Bahamas,  when  discovered 
by  Columbus,  were  evidently  a  similar  people 
to  those  of  Hispaniola.  *    Besides,  it  is  suffi* 
dently  known  that  there  existed  anciently  many 
numerous  and  powerful  tribes  of  Charaibes  on 
the  southern  Peninsula,  extending  from  the  river 
Oronoko  to    Essequebe^   and   throughout   the 
whole    province  of  Surinam,  even  to   Brasil; 
some  of  which    still  maintain    their  indepen* 
dency.     It  was  with  one  of  those  tribes  that  our 
countryman  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  formed  an  al- 
liance, when*  that  commander  made  his  romantic 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  Guiana  in  1595;t 
and  by  him  we  are  assured  that  the  Charaibes  of 
that  part  of  the  Continent  spoke  the  language 
of  Dominica.  :t^    I  incline  therefore  to  the  opi- 
vkfa  of  Martyr,^  and  conclude  that  the  islanders 


*  Herrera,  lib.  ix.  chap.  ii. 

t  Bancroft's  History  of  Gaiana,  p.  359. 

t  Hakloyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  66B. 

k  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  S.  lib.  I. 

dS 
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BOOK  were  rather  a  colonj  from  the  Cfaaraibes  of 
South  America  than  from  any  nation  of  the 
North.  Rochefort  admits  that  their  own  tra- 
ditions  referred  constantly  to  Guiana.  *  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  entertained  the  most  re- 
mote idea  of  a  Northern  ancestry. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  Con- 
tinental Charaibes  were  themselves  emigrants 
from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  Peninsula: 
but  without  attempting  to  controvert  the  posi- 
tion to  which  recent  discoveries  seem  indeed  to 
have  giv^i  a  full  confirmation,  namely,  that  the 
Asiatic  Continent  first  furnished  inhabitants  to 
the  contiguous  North- Wertern  parts  of  America^ 
I  conceive  the  Charaibes  to  have  been  a  distinct 
race,  widely  differing  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
New  Hemisphere ;  and  I  am  even  inclined  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Homius  and  other  writers, 
who  ascribe  to  them  an  oriental  ancestry  from 
across  the  Adantic.f 

Inquiries  however  into  the  origin  of  a  re- 

*  Rochefort,  liv  ii.  c.  vii.  See  also.  Note  l>4  to 
Dr.  RoberUon'B  History  of  America.  The  people  ealled 
0M>i$i  mentioned  by  Dr.  R.  are  the  Charaibes  of  the  Goa- 
tinent,  the  term  GaUbis  or  Calibis  (as  it  is  written  by  Du 
Tertre)  being,  as  I  conceive,  corrupted  from  Caribhee. 
Vide  Lafitau,  tom.  i.  p.  ^97,  and  Du  Tertre,  lorn.  ii. 
350. 

t  Some  arguments  in  ispport  of  this  opiai^Q  are  sub- 
joined in  the  Appendix  to  Book  I. 
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mote  and  unlettered  race,  can  be  proaecuted  with  chap. 
success  only  by  comparing  their  ancient  manners, 
kws,  language,  end  religious  ceremonies  with 
tfiose  of  other  nations.  Unfortunately,  in  all  or 
most  of  those  particulars  respecting  the  Qm* 
ildt>es»  our  knoivledge  is  limited  within  a  narrow 
circle.  Of  a  people  engaged  in  perpetual  war- 
fare, bunted  from  island  to  island  by  revengs  and 
rapacity,  few  opportunities  could  have  offer^» 
even  to  those  who  might  have  been  qualified  for 
sueb  roaeardies,  of  investigating  tbe  natural  dis- 
poaitioBS  and  habitual  customs  with  nrinuteness 
and  precisioa.  Neither  indeed  could  a  just 
estiBiate  have  been  formed  of  their  national  cha* 
racter,  from  the  manners  of  such  of  them  as 
were  at  length  subjugated  to  the  European  yoke ; 
ft>r  they  lost,  together  with  their  freedom,  many 
of  their  original  characteristics ;  and  at  last  even 
the  desire  of  acting  from  the  impulse  of  their 
own  annds.  We  discern^  says  Rocheibrt,*  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  dispo^ions  and  habits 
of  the  Charaibes.  In  some  respects  we  have 
enlightened;  in  others  (to  our  shame  be  it  spoken) 
we  have  corrupted  them.  An  old  Charaibe  thus 
addressed  one  of  our  planters,  on  this  subject : — 
**  Our  people,"  be  complained,  "  are  become 
"  almost  as  bad  as  yours.— We  are  so  much 
"  ijtered  since  you  came   among  us   that  we 

*  Rochefort^  liv.  ii.  chap.  ix.  p.  436. 
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BOOK  ^'hardly  know  ourselves,  and  we  think  it  is 
*'  owing  to  so  melancholy  a  change  that  hur- 
"  ricanes  are  more  frequent  than  they  were 
"  formerly.  It  is  the  evil  spirit  who  has  done 
**  all  this, — who  has  taken  our  best  lands  from 
*'  us,  and  given  us  up  to  the  dominion  of  the 
"  Christians/'* 

My  present  investigation  must  therefore  be 
necessarily  defective.  Nevertheless,  by  selecting 
and  combining  such  memorials  as  are  least  con- 
troverted, I  shall  hope  to  exhibit  a  few  striking 
particulars  in  the  character  of  this  ill-fated  peo- 
ple, which,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  lead  to  some 
important  conclusions  in  the  study  of  human 
nature. 

• 

*  This  extract  from  Rocbefort  ia  surely  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  observations  of  Mons.  du  Chanvalon  who 
wrote  8o  late  as  1751 ;  and,  judging  of  all  the  Chandbes 
from  the  few  with  whom  he  had  any  communication^  re- 
presents them  as  not  possessing  any  sagacity  or  foresight 
beyond  mere  animal  instinct.  He  makes  no  aUowmnces 
for  their  degradation  in  a  state  of  captivity  and  servitude^ 
although  in  another  part  of  this  book/  speaking  of  the 
African  blacks  in  the  West  Indies,  he  dwells  strongly  on 
this  circumstance  respecting  the  latter.  *'  Peut-on  con- 
**  noftre  (he  observes)  le  vrai  g^nie  d*un'  peuple  opprim^, 
'*  qui  Toit  sans  cesse  les  chatimens  lev^s  sur  sa  t^te,  et  la 
'*  violence  toujours  pr^te  i  tire  soutenue  par  la  politique 
et  la  8iiret6  publique?  Peut-on  juger  de  la  valeur> 
quand  elle  est  enchatnde,  et  sans  armes?**— Fbya^e  d  la 
Martinique,  p.  58. 
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Their  fierce  spirit  and  warlike  disposition  chap. 
have  already  been  mentioned.  Historians  have 
not  fiedled  to  notice  these  among  the  most  dis* 
tingiiishable  of  their  qualities.  * — Restless,  enter-* 
prizing  and  ardent,  it  would  seem  they  con* 
sidled  war  as  the  chief  end  of  their  creation, 
and  the  rest  of  the  human  race  as  their  natural 
prey;  for  they  devoured  without  remorse  the 
bodies  of  such  of  their  enemies  (the  men  at 
least)  as  fell  into  their  hands. — This  custom  is 
so  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  that  for  a  oentuiy 
pasty  until  the  kte  discoveries  of  a  similar  prac* 
tioe  in  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
philosophers  of  Europe  had  boldly  .impeached 

*  Dr.  Robertson,  in  note  93  to  the  fint  toL  of  his 
History  of  America,  quotes  from  a  MS.  History  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  written  by  Andrew  Bemaldes,  the  co- 
temporary  and  friend  of  Columbus,  the  following  instance 
of  the  bravery  of  the  Charaibes.  ''A  canoe  with  four 
**  men,  two  women,  and  a  boy,  unexpectedly  fbU  in  with 
"  Columbus's  fleet.  A  Spanish  bMc  with  25  men  was 
'^  sent  to  talce  them,  and  the  fleet  in  the  mean  time  cut  oiF 
their  communication  with  the  shore.  Instead  of  giWng 
way  to  despair,  the  Charaibes  seized  their  arms  with 
"  undaunted  resolution,  and  began  the  attack,  wounding 
**  seteral  of  the  Spaniards  although  they  had  targets  as 
''  wdl  as  other  defensire  armour,  and  even  after  the  canoe  ^ 
"  was  OTcrset,  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  and  danger 
**  that  some  of  them  were  secured,  as  they  continued  to 
"  defend  themselves,  and  to  use  their  bows  with  groit 
**  dexterity  while  swimming  in  the  sea.*' — Herrera  has 
recorded  the  same  anecdote. 
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B60K  the  vericity  of  the  most  eminent  ancient  vojagers 
who  had  first  .recorded  the  existetice  of  it 
Even  Labat,  who  resided  in  the  West  Indies 
at  a  period  when  some  of  the  islands  sliU  re« 
mained  in  possession  of  the  Charaibes,  dedarai 
it  to  be  his  opinion  that  instances  off  thb 
abominable  practice  among  thetn  were  at  all 
tiffldes  extremely  rare;--the  effect  only  of  « 
sudden  impulse  of  revenge  arising  from  extaef 
ordinary  and  unprovoked  injury;  but  that  they 
wtr  nwde  premeditated  eiociirsioos  to  the  loiger 
islands  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  .ttiy 
of  the  inliabihiAt^,  or  of  flsiling  them  to  »hB 
dati^n  at  a  future  time,  he  very  cob&dehtly 
denies.  * 

Nevertheless  there  is  no  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  mankind  better  attested  than  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  these  practices  among  them. 
Columbus  was  not  only  informed  of  it  by  the 
natives  of  Hispaniola,  as  I  have  already  related, 
but  having  landed  himself  at  Guadeloupe  on  ltd 
first  discovery,  t  he  beheld  in  several  cottages 
the  head  and  limbs  of  the  human  body  recently 
separated,  and  evidently  kept  for  occasional  re- 
pasts. He  released,  at  ^be  same  tinne^  several 
of  the  ftativefi  of  Porto  Richo,  who,  having  been 


*  Labat,  torn.  iv.  p.  322. 
t  November  4, 1493. 
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brouglbt  capti?es  from  theoce,  were  reserved  as  chap. 
ncdmft  for  the  same  horrid  purpose.* 

Thus  far^  it  must  be  confessed,  the  di  sposi- 
ttOD  of  the  Charaibes  leaves  no  very  favourable 
kopressioQ  on  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  by  whom 
k  is  probable  they  will  be  considered  rather  as 
beasts  of  prey  than  as  human  beings ;  and  he 
will  think,  perhaps,  that  it  was  nearly  as  justi- 
fiable to  exterminate  them  from  the  earth,  as  it 
would  be  to  destroy  the  fiercest  monsters  of  the 
wilderness ;  since  they  who  shew  no  mercy  are 
entitled  to  no  pity. 

But  among  themselves  they  were  peaceable, 
and  towards  each  other  foithful,  friendly,  and  «£» 
fectionate.  f  T^y  considered  all  strangers,  in- 
deed, as  enemies :  aikl  of  the  people  of  Europe 
they  formed  a  right  estimation.  The  antipathy 
which  they  manifested  towards  the  unoffending 
natives  of  the  larger  islands  appears  extraordi- 
nary ;  but  it  IS  said  to  have  descended  to  them 
from  tiieir  ancestors  of  Guiana :  they  considered 
those  islafiders  as  a  colony  of  Arowauks,  a  nation 

»  F.  CokimbM,  <a|p.  advi.  Peter  Idartyr^  DecaiL  I. 
^.  ii.  Herrera,  lib.  ii.  ci^.  vii.  See  also  Bancroft's  Histaij 
of  Guiansj  p.  ^S9,  who  is  of  opinion  that  no  other  tribe 
of  Indians  in  Guiana  eat  human  flesh  but  the  Charaibes. 
Amongst  thesej  the  proof  that  this  practice  still  subsists 
is  incontestable. 

t  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  cap.  xi.  DuTertre,  toin«  ii.  p.  359* 
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3300K  of  South  America,  with  whom  the  Charaibes  of 
that  continent  are  continually  at  war.  *  We  can 
assign  no  cause  for  such  hereditary  and  irre- 
concileable  hostility.  With/egard  to  the  people 
of  Europe,  it  is  allowed  that,  whenever  any  of 
them  had  acquired  their  confidence,  it  was  given 
without  reserve.  Their  friendship  was  as  warm 
as  their  enmity  was^im placable.  The  Charaibes 
of  Guiana  still  fondly  cherish  the  tradition  of 
Raleigh's  alliance,  and  to  this  day  preserve  the 
English  colours  which  he  left  with  them  at 
parting,  f 

Of  the  loftiness  of  their  sentiments  and  their 
abhorrence  of  slavery,  a  writer,  not  very  partial 
towards  them  gives  the  following  illustration : 
^^  There  is  not  a  nation  on  earth  (says  Labat):|: 
^^  more  jealous  of  their  independency  than  the 
'^  Charaibes.  They  are  impatient  under  the 
^'  least  infringement  of  it ;  and  when,  at  any 
''  time,  they  are  witnesses  to  the  respect  and  de» 
^'  ference  which  the  natives  of  Europe  observe 
'^  towards  their  superiors,  they  despise  us  as  ab- 
'^  ject  slaves ;  wondering  how  any  man  can  be 
**  so  base  as  to  crouch  before  his  equal."  Roche- 
forty  who  confirms  this  account,  relates  also  that 
when  kidnapped  and  carried  from  their  native 

*  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  chap.  x.  p.  449. 

t  Bancroft^  p.  859. 

t  Labat,  torn.  iv.  p.  329. 
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islands  into  slavery,  as  they  frequently  were,  the  chap. 
miserable  captives  commonly  sunk  under  a  sense 
of  their  misfortune,  and  finding  resistance  and 
escape  hopeless,  sought  refuge  in  death  from  the 
calamities  of  their. condition*. 

To  this  principle  of  conscious  equality  and 
native  dignity,  must  be  imputed  the  contempt 
which  they  manifested  for  the  inventions  and 
improvements  of  civilized  life.  Of  our  fire* 
arms  they  soon  learnt,  by  fatal  experience,  the 
superiority  to  their  own  weapons;  and  those 
therefore  they  valued ;  but  our  arts  and  manu* 
factures  they  regarded  as  we  regard  the  amuse* 
ments  and  baubles  of  children: — hence  the 
propensity  to  theft,  so  common  among  otiier 
savage  nations,  was  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Charaibes. 

The  ardour  which  has  been  noticed  in  them 
for  military  enterprize  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  their  whole  conduct  £ngage4  in  continual 
warfare  abroad,  they  seldom  appeared  cheerful 
at  home.  Reflections  on  past  miscarriage,  or 
anxious  schemes  of  future  achievement,  seemed 
to  fill  up  many  of  their  hours,  and  rendered 


•  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  cap.  xi.  Labat  relates  that  the 
kiOamng  senCimeiit  was  prorerbial  among  the  first  French 
settlers  in  the  Windward  Islands : — Regarder  de  tra^ert 
'*  un  Charaihe,  c'eti  le  haitre,  ei  que  dele  battre  c'e$i  U  Hur, 
*'  on  s'exposer  d.  en  itre  tu^.**    Labat,  torn.  ii.  p.  74« 
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BOOK  them  habitually  tboughtfuli  pensive  and  sii 
^.^...^Love  iuelfy  which  exerts  its  iofluence  in  the 
frozen  deserts  of  Iceland,  maintained  but  a  feeble 
dominion  over  the  Charaibe8.t  Their  insensi* 
bility  towards  their  women,  although  they  allowed 
a  plurality  of  wives,!  has  been  remarked  by 
many  writers ;  and  it  must  have  arisen  from 
extrinsic  causes ;  from  the  predominance  of  pas* 
sions  strong  enough  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
a  climate  which  powerfully  disposes  to.  volup^ 
tuousnesSf  and  awakens  the  instincts  of  nature 
flouch  sooner  than  cohjler  f^ons.  The  prevail- 
ing bias  of  their  minds  was  distinguishable  ^en 
m  their  persons.  Though  not  so  tall  aa  the 
generality  of  Europeans,  their  frame  was  robutft 
and  museular ;  their  limbs  flexible  and  active ; 
and  there  was  a  penetrating  quickness,  and  a 
wdldness  in  their  eyes^  that  seemed  an  emanation 
from  a  fienoe  and  martial  spirit*^  BrA,  not 
SAtisfied  Avtth  the  workmanship  of  Natun^  thi&y 
called  in  the  assistance  of  art  to  make  them* 
salves  more  fomndaUe.     They  painted  thcsr 

*  Du  Tertre,  torn.  ii. 

t  1lochefort>  c.  xi. 

X  Ibid,  c^xxii. 

I  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  This  agrees  likewise  with  the  Che- 
valier Finio'e  aecount  of  the  BrasiliaQS  in  note  43  to  vol.  i. 
itf  Dr.  Robertson's  History.  «'  At  tlie  first  aspect  a 
<' jioiitharn,Aiiieriovi  apimM  to  be  oiild  and  innooeai> 
'^  im%,  «n  a  more  attentive  view^  one  discovers  In  his 
'*  counleoaoce  sometbiaff  wild>  distnistlnl  and  aidlen." 
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faces  and  bodies  with  amotto  so  extraragantly,  chaf. 
that  their  natural  complexion,  which  was  nearly 
that  of  a  Spanish  olive,  was  not  easily  to  be 
distinguished  under  the  surfece  of  crimson.*" 
However,  as  this  mode  of  painting  themselves 
was  practised  by  both  sexes,  perhaps  it  was  at 
first  introduced  as  a  defence  against  the  veno-» 
mous  insects'  so  common  in  tropical  climates,  or 
possibly  they  considered  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colour  as  highly  ornamental;  but  the  men  had 
other  methods  of  deforming  their  persons,  which 
mere  perversion  of  taste  alone  would  not,  I 
iimky  have  induced  them  to  adopt.  They  dis^ 
figured  their  cheeks  with  deep  incisions  and 
Udeoos  scars^  which  tbey  stained  with  Uack,  and 
they  painted  white  and  black  circles  round  their 
eyes.  Some  of  them  perforated  the  cartilage 
that  divides  the  nostrils,  and  inserted  the  bone 
of  some  fish,  a  parrot's  feather,  or  a  fragment 
of  tortoise*shell,t-*-*«  frightful  custom,  practised 
also  by  the  natives  of  New  Holland,  j:  and  they 
strung  together  the  teeth  of  such  of  their  ene- 
mies as  they  had  slain  in  battle^  and  wore  them 
on  their  legs  and  arms,  as  trophies  of  successful 
cr«dty.§ 

*  RocbefbrI,  Kb.  n.  c.  is.    Maklayt,  vol.  lii.  p.  539. 
t  Roohtlbrt,  Ut.  ii.  aix.    Purchas,  vol.  iv.  p.  1167. 
Do  l^rtve^  lam.  ii.  p.  SHI,  SOS. 

X  UswkMwaith^s  Voyage,  t«1.  ai.  p.  Ifl. 
k  OamiUa,  lam,  1.  p.  198. 
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BOOK  To  draw  the  bow  with  unerring  skilly  to  wield 
the  club  with  dexterity  and  strength,  to  swim 
with  agility  and  boldness,  to  catch  fish  and  to 
build  a  cottage,  were  acquirements  of  indispen- 
sable necessity,  and  the  education  of  their  child, 
ren  was  well  suited  to  the  attainment  of  them- 
One  method  of  making  their  boys  skilful,  even 
in  infancy,  in  the  exercise  of  the  bow,  was  to 
suspend  their  food  on  the  branch  of  a  tree* 
compelling  the  hardy  urchins  to  pierce  it  with 
their  arrows,  before  they  could  obtain  per- 
mission to  eat.*  But  these  were  subordinate 
objects  : — the  Charaibes  instructed  their  youth, 
at  the  same  time,  in  lessons  of  patience  and 
fortitude;  they  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with 

*  See  Roehefort>  c.  xxviii.  p.  555,  and  Gumilla^  torn.  ii. 
p.  283.    Their  arrows  were  commonly  poisoned,  except 
when  they  made  their  military  excursions  by  night.     On 
those  occasions  they  converted  them  iato  instruments  of 
8tiU  greater  mischief)  for  by  arming  the  points  with  pled- 
gets of  cotton  dipt  into  oil,  and  set  on  flame,  they  fired 
whole  villages  of  their  enemies  at  a  distance.*  The  poison 
which  they  used  was  a  concoction  of  noxious  gums  and 
vegetable  juices,  f  and  had  the  property  of  being  perfectly 
innocent  when  received  into  the  stomach,  but  if  commu* 
nicated  immediately  to  the  blood,  through  the  slightest 
wound,  it  was  generally  mortal.    The  Indians  of  Guiana 
still  prepare  a  similar  poison.    It  is  supposed,  however, 
that  sugar  speedily  administered  in  large  quantities  is  an 
antidote.  (See  Relation  Ahrig4e  (Ttm  Voyage,  4rc.  par  Mom. 
lit  la  Condamine ;  and  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Guiana.) 

*  Boclidbrt,  ch.  sc  p.  559.  t  Oviedo^  fib,  lii. 
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courage  in  war,  and  a  contempt  of  danger  and  chap. 

death; — above  all  things,   to  instil  into   their 

minds  an  hereditary  hatred,  and  implacable  thirst 

of  revenge  towards  the  Arrowauks.     The  means 

which  they  adopted  for  these  purposes  were  in 

some  respects  superstitious ;  in  others  cruel  and 

detestable. 

As  soon  as  a  male  child  was  brought  into 

the  world,  he  was  sprinkled  with  some  drops  of 

his  father's  blood.    The  ceremonies  used  on  this 

oocasioD  were  si!ifficiently  painful  to  the  father, 

bat  he  submitted  without  emotion  or  complaint ; 

fondly  believing,  that  the  same  degree  of  courage 

which  he  had  himself  displayed,  was  by  these 

meaos  transmitted  to  his  son.*    As   the  boy 

grew,  he  was  soon  made  familiar  with  scenes 

of  barbarity;  he  partook  of  the  horrid  repasts 

of  his  nation,  and  he  was  frequently  anointed 

witli  the  &t  of  a  slaughtered  Arrowauk ;  but  he 

was  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  toils  of  the 

warrior,  and  to  share  the  glories  of  conquest, 

until  his  fortitude  had  been  brought  to  the  test 

The  dawn  of  manhood  ushered  in  the  hour  of 

severe  trial.     He  was  now  to  exchange  the  name 

he  had  received  in  his  infancy,  for  one  more 

sounding  and  significant ; — a  ceremony  of  high 

importance  in  the  life  of  a  Charaibe,  but  always 

*  Rochefort^  liv.  ii.  c.  xiv.  p.  552. 
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BOOK  accompaoial  by  a  scene  of  ferocious  festivity  and 
unnatural  cruelty.* 

The  severities  inflicted  on  such  occasions  by 
the  hands  of  fathers  on  their  own  children,  ex* 
hibit  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  influencp  of 
superstition  in  suppressing  the  most  powerful 
feelings  of  nature;  but  the  practice  was  not 
without  example.  Plutarch  records  the  pre- 
valence of  a  similar  custom  among  the  Lacede- 
monians. ^'  At  Sparta/'  says  the  Iiistorian, 
'^  boys  are  whipped  for  a  whole  day,  oftentimes 
'<  to  death,  before  the  altar  of  Diana,  and  there 
'^  is  a  wonderful  emulation  among  tibem  who  best 
^'  can  sustam  the  greatest  number  of  stripes." 
Nor  did  the  Cbaraibe  youth  yield  in  fortitude 
to  the  Spartan.  If  the  severities  he  sustained 
extorted  the  least  symptom  of  weakness  fiT>m 
the  young  sufferer,  he  was  disgraced  for  ever ; 
but  if  he  rose  superior  to  pain,  and  baffled  the 
rage  of  bis  persecutors,  by  perseverance  and 
serenity,  he  received  the  h^hest  applause.  He 
was  thenceforth  numbered  among  the;  defenders 
of  his  country,  and  it  was  pronounced  by  bis 
relations  and  countrymen,  that  he  was  now  a 
man  like  <me  of  themsehes. 

A  penance  still  more  severe,  and  torments 
more  excruciating;  stripes,  burning  and  suffo- 

*  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  c.  xxiii.  p.  556.   DuTertre,  yoI.  ii. 
p.  377. 
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catioiiy  ooostitiited  a  test  for  him  who  a^pured  chap* 

.II 
to  the  honour  of  leading  forth  his  countrymeii 

to  war*;  for  in  times  of  peace  the  Charaibea 
admitted  of  no  fiopnemacy  but  that  of  nature. 
Having  no  lalrs^  they  needed  no  magistratea. 
To  thdr  old  men  indeed  they  allowed  some  kind 
of  authority,  but  it  was  at  best  ilUdeiinedy  and 
must  at  all  times  have  been  insufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  against  the  strong. — In  war,  ex- 
perience bad  taught  them  that  subordination  was 
as  requisite  as  courage ;  they  therefore  elected 
dmr  captains  in  their  general  assemblies  with  great 
sotemnityt;  but,  as  hath  been  observedj  they 
put  their  pretensions  to  the  proof  with  cir^ 
cumstances  of  outrageous  barbarity : — the  t^ 
cital  however  is  disgusting^  and  may  well  be 
8i4>pressed. 

If  it  appears  strai^e  that  where  so  little  was 
to  be  ^in^  by  preeminence,  so  much  should 
be  endured  to  obtain  it,  it  must  be  considered 
that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  candidate,  the  re- 
ward was  doubtless  more  than  adequate  to  the 
cost  of  the  purchase*  If  success  attended  his 
measures,  the  feast  and  the  triumph  awaited  his 
return.     Hci  exchanged  his  name  a  second  time ; 


*  Rocheforty  lib.  ii.  cap.  xix.  p.  519.  Purchas,  vol.iv. 
p.  1SS8.  6amilla>  torn.  ii.  p.  286.  Lafiton^  ton. L  p.  WJ, 
et  aeq. 

t  Rocheforl,  t!h.  xxiii.  p.  555. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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BOOK  assuming  in  future  that  of  the  most  formidable 
Arrowauk  that  had  fallen  by  his  hand*.  He 
was  permitted  to  appropriate  to  himself  as  many 
of  the  cfi4>tives  as  he  thought  fit,  and  his  coun- 
trymen presented  to  his  choice  die  most  beau- 
tiful of  their  daughters  in  reward  of  his  va- 
lour t- 

It  was  probably  this  last-mentioned  testimony 
of  public  esteem  and  gratitude  that  gave  rise  in 
these  islands  to  the  institution  of  polygamy, 
which,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  prevailed 
universally  among  them,  and  still  prevails  among 
the  Charaibes  of  South  America ;{:; — an  institu- 
tion the  more  excusable,  as  their  women,  finom 
religious  motives,  carefully  avoided  the  nuptial 
intercourse  after  pregnancy  §.  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
that  the  condition  of  these  poor  creatures  was  at 
the  same  time  truly  wretched.  Though  fre- 
quently bestowed  as  the  prize  of  successful  cou- 
rage, the  wife,  thus  honourably  obtained,  was 
soon  considered  of  as  little  value  as  the  capdve. 
Deficient  in  those  qualities  which  alcme  were 
estimable  among  the  Charaibes,  the  females  were 
treated  rather  as  slaves  than  companions.-  They 
sustained  every  species  of  drudgery :  they  ground 

*  Rochefortj  ch.  xxiii.  p.  553. 
f  Rocbefortf  ch.  xxiii.  p.  546. 
t  Bancroft,  p.  854. 

§  Rochefort^  ch.  xxii.  p.  548.     Du  Tertre,  torn.  H. 
p.  374. 
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tbe  siaae,  prepared  the  cassavi^  ^tbered  in  the  chaf. 
cottQD  and  wove  the  hamack*;  nor  were  they 
allowed  even  the  privilege  of  eating  in  presence 
of  their  husbands  f.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  were  less  prolific 
than  the  women  of  Europe;];.  But  brutality  to- 
wards their  wives  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Cha- 
ndbes.  It  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  countries 
among  the  uncivilized  part  of  mankind ;  and  the 
first  visible  proof  that  a  people  is  emerging  from 
savage  manners,  is  a  display  of  tenderness  towards 
the  female  sex^. 

*  Porcha8>  vol.  iv.  p.  1872*    Labat,  torn.  ii.  p.  40. 

t  Labat^  torn.  ii.  p.  15  and  95. 

X  Lafitau,  torn.  i.  p.  590. 

I  Father  Joseph  Gumilla^  in  his  account  of  the  nations 
borderiBg  on  the  Oronoko^  relates  (torn.  i.  p.  5207.  Fr. 
tmnslation)  that  the  Charaibes  of  the  Continent  punitk 
their  women  caught  Snadultery^^  like  the  ancient  Israelites^ 
''  by  stoning  them  to  death  before  an  assembly  of  the 
''  people  :**  but  I  do  not  find  this  fact  recorded  by  any 
other  writer  3  and  as  it  is  evidently  brought  forward  to 
support  the  author's  hypothesis^  that  the  Americans  are 
originally  descended  from  the  Jews«  I  suspect  that  it  is 
not  well  founded  : — at  least  there  is  no  trace  that  such  a 
custom  existed  among  the  insular  Charaibes.  Rochefort^ 
speaking  of  the  latter^  observes,  that  before  they  had  any 
intercourse  with  the  Christians  they  had  no  established 
punishment  for  adultery,  because  (says  he)  ''the  crime 
"  itself  was  unknown.** — ^He  adds,  that  when  this,  with 
other  European  vices,  was  introduced  among  them,  the 
injured  husband  became  his  own  arenger.— Labat*s  rea^ 

£  i 
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BOOK  Perhaps  a  more  intimate  Imowleii^  (not  now 
to  be  obtained)  would  have  softetied  many  of 
the  shades  which  thus  darken  the  character  of 
these  islanders,  and  have  discovered  some  latent 
properties  in  their  principles  and  conduct,  tend^- 
ing  to  lessen,  though  not  wholly  to  remove,  the 
disgust  we  naturally  feel  in  beholding  human 
nature  so  debased  and  degraded ;  but  of  noany 
particulars  wherein  curiosity  would  desire  to  be 
gratified,  we  have  no  account.  We  know  but 
little,  for  instance,  concerning  their  domestic 
economy,  their  arts,  manufactures,  and  agri^- 
culture ;  their  sense  of  filial  and  paternal  obli- 
gations; their  religious  rites  and  funeral  cert- 
monies.  Such  further  information  however,  in 
these  and  other  respects,  as  authorities  the  least 
disputable  afford,  I  have  abridged  in  the  follow* 
ing  detached  observations. 

Besides  the  ornaments  which  we  noticed  to 
have  been  worn  by  both  sexes,  the  women,  on 
arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty,  were  distinguished 


soniog  on  this  head  \$  too  curious  to  be  omitted :  **  II  ii*y 
'*  a  que  les  feoimes  qui  soient  obligees  k  Tob^issance^  et 
"  dont  lea  hommes  soient  absolument  mattres.  lU  portent 
''  ceUe  superiority  ju8qu*2l  Texc^s,  et  les  tuentpourd^ 
"  sujets  trbs-Mgers.  Ifn  sou^'gon  d'infidelit^,  bien  ou  mal 
"  fond^,  s\itRt,  sans  autre  formality,  pour  les  mettre  en 
*'  droit  de  leur  casser  la  \^te,  Cela  at  un  peu  sauvage  d  la 
"  veriU;  mais  cest  un  frein  bien  prapre  pour  retenir  les 
'^femmes  dans  leur  devoir.**    Tom.  iv.  p.  3^7. 
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also  by  a  sort  of  buskin  or  haIf-boot>  made  6f  chap. 
cotton,  which  surrounded  the  small  part  of  the 
leg*.  A  distinction^  however,  to  which  such  c^ 
their  females  as  had  been  taken  in  the  chance  of 
war,  dared  not  aspire  f.  In  other  respects  both 
male  ^d  female  appeared  as  naked  as  our  first 
parents  before  the  fall;};.  Like  them,  as  they 
knew  no  guilt,  they  knew  no  shame ;  nor  was 
dotbiog  thought  necessary  for  personal  com-^ 
fort,  where  the  chill  blast  of  winter  is  never 
felt 

Their  hair  was  uaiformly  of  a  shining  hbck, 
striji^  and  coarse;  but  they  dressed  it  with 
daily  ciu*e,  aqd  adorned  it  with  great  art;  the 
men,  in  particular,  decorating  their  heads  with 
feathers  of  various  colcurs.  As  their  hair  thus 
coQftitttted  their  chief  pride^  it  was  an  unequi- 
vocal proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  sorrow^  when, 
on  the  death  of  a  relation  or  friend,  th^  put 
it  short  liice  their  slaves  and  captives  § ;  to  whom 
the  prif  ilege  of  wearing  long  hair  was  rigorously 

*  Rochefort,  lib  il.  c.  is.  p.  446.  Parchai,  vmh  iir. 
p.  1159.  Labat^  torn.  li.  p.  19.  The  same  8ortx>f  brodkquin, 
or  buskin^  is  worn  by  tbe  fieioale  Hotteotots  and  olber 
nttioiis  of  Africa. 

t  Du  Teitre,  torn.  it.  p.  SM. 

X  Rocbflfofty  lib.  li.  c.  is.  p.  441.    Purehat»  ^l.  !▼. 

p.  liar. 

4  Rooheftiit,  lib.  ii.  c.  Ix.  p.  439.    Da  Xcrtre,  torn,  ii 
p.  41S. 


\ 
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BOOK  denied*  Like  most  other  nations  of  the  New 
Hemisphere,  they  eradicated,  with  great  nicety, 
the  incipient  beard  f,  and  all  superfluous  hairs 
on  their  bodies ; — a  circumstance  which  has  given 
rise  to  a  notion  that  all  the  Aborigines  of  Ame- 
rica were  naturally  beardless.  This  opinion  is 
indeed  countenanced  by  many  respectable  writers, 
but  after  much  inquiry,  and  'some  instances  of 
ocular  inspection,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
groundless. 

The  circumstance  the  most  remarkable  con-- 
ceming  the  persons  of  the  Charaibcs,  was  their 
strange  practice  of  altering  the  natural  conflgura- 
tion  of  the  head.  On  the  birth  of  a  child,  its 
tender  and  flexible  skull  was  confined  between 
two  small  pieces  of  wood,  which,  applied  before 
and  behind,  and  £rmly  bound  together  on  each 
side,  ielevated  the  forehead,  and  occasioned  it, 
and  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  to  resemble  two 
sides  of  a  square  J!;  an  uncouth  and  frightful 
custom^  still  observed  by  the  miserable  rem- 
nant of  red  Charaibes  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent^. 

*  Du  Tcrtre,  torn.  ii.  p.  406. 

t  Da  Tertre^  torn.  ii.  p.  399. 

X  Oviedo^  lib.  iii.    Rochefort,  lib.  ii.  c.  ix. 

§  I  have  been  told  by*  anatomists,  that  the  coronal 
suture  of  new-born  children  in  the  West  Indies  is  oom- 
mcJnly  more  open  than  that  of  infants  born  in  colder  cli- 
mates, and  the  brain  more  liable  to  external  injury.    Per- 
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They  resided  in  villages  which  resemWed  an  chap. 
European  encampment;  for  their  cabins  were 
built  of  poles  fixed  circularly  in  the  ground,  and 
drawn  to  a  point  at  the  top*.    They  were  then 
covered  with  leaves  of  the  palm-tree.    In  the 
centre  of  each  village  was  a  building  of  superior 
magnitude  to  the  rest    It  was  formed  with  great 
labour,  and  served  as  a  public  hall  or  state- 
bonsef,  wherein  we  are  assured  4iat  the  men 
(excluding  the  women)  had  their  meals  in  com- 
mon ;  '^  observing  that  law*"  (saith  the  Earl  of 
Cumberlanjd,  who  visited  these  islands  in  1506) 
"  which  in  Lycurgus's  mouth  was  thought  strai^ 
"  and  needless  ij:."    These  halls  were  also  the 
theatres  where  their  youth  were  animated  to 
emulation,  and  trained  to  martial  enterprize  by 
the  renown  of  their  warriors,  and  the  harangues 
of  their  orators. 

Their  arts  and  manufactures,  thoi^h  few; 
displayed  a  degree  of  ingenuity  which  one  would 
have  scarcely  expected  to  find  amongst  a  people 
so  little  removed  from  a  state  of  mere  animal 
nature,  as  to  reject  all  dress  as  superfluous. 

liBpt^  theralbre,  the  IndiaD  custom  of  depressing  the  os 

frcntu  and  the  oodptil,  was  originally  meant  to  assist  the 

operation  of  nature  in  closing  the  skull. 

*  P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii. 

t  Ibid.    Rocbefort,  Mt.  ii.  c.  xri.    Lafitau,  torn.  ii. 
p.  8. 

\  Purchai^  vol.  iv.  p.  1L59. 
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BOOK  GohitnbQs  obsevved  an  abundtince  of  eubstantial 
^'  cotton  cloth  in  all  the  islands  which  he  visited ; 
and  the  natives  possessed  the  art  of  staining  it 
with  various  colours,  though  the  Chardbes  de- 
lighted chiefly  in  red*.  Of  this  cloth  they 
DMide  hammocks,  or  hanging  beds  such  as  are 
ttow  used  at  sea; — for  Europe  has  not  only 
copied  the  pattern,  but  preserved  also  the  ori- 
ginal namef. 

They  possessed  likewise  the  art  of  making 
vessels  of  clay  for  domestic  uses,  which  they 
baified  in  kilns  like  the  potters  of  Europe.  The 
rows  of  many  of  Aese  kilns  were  visible  not  long 
siace  in  Barbadoes,  where  specimens  of  the 
manufacture  are  still  frequently  dug  up ;  and  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  historian  of  that  island,  observes, 
that  they  far  surpass  the  earthen-ware  made  by 
the  negroes,  in  thinness,  smoothness  and  beauty  X» 
those,  they  invented  various  other  utensils 


*  LebAt,  torn.  ii.  p.  40. 

t  AD  tha  esfldy  SpAnteh  «tid  ftonbh  Writen  exptnttltf 
assert,  that  the  ori^nal  Indian  name  for  their  swinging 
beds  was  amack,  or  hamack ;— *but  D«,^  Jofansoa  daims 
the  English  word  hammock  from  the  SaxMi' 

X  Nat.  Hist,  of  Barbadoes,  p.  6.  U^pn,  who  Wsitad 
this  island  in  1647,  declares  that  sonde  of  these  Tessels, 
which  he  saw,  even  surpassed  any  eaiiHea^ware  macfe  in 
England  ''  both*'  (to  use  his  own  words)  **  in  finesse  off 
"  mettle,  and  cariosity  of  tiinu^ge." 
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for  eooDomieal  purposes,  which  are  .enumerated  chap. 
by  Labat.  The  baskets  which  they  conipofied 
€i  the  fibres  of  the  palmelo  leaves  were  sio^ 
guiarly  ekganty  and  we  are  tdd  that  their 
bowa  and  arrows,  and  other  weapons,  displayed 
a  neatness  and  polish,  which  the  most  skilfiil 
Buropeao  artist  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  have  excelled  even  with  European  tools. 

Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  agficuU 
tore  the  accounts  are  slender  and  unsatisfec** 
tory.  We  are  told,  on  good  authority,  that 
among  die  Gharaibes  of  the  Continent  there 
ipas  no  divi^on  of  land,  every  one  cultivating 
in  propcMtion  to  his  exigencies.^  Where  no 
aimiaal  jurisdiction  is  established,  the  idea  of 
piivate  property  must  necessarily  be  unknown 
or  imperfect ;  and  in  .these  islands  where  land  is 
scarce,  it  seems  probaUe  that,  as  among  some 
of  the  tribes  of  South  Aaierica,t  cultivation  was 
oHTJed  on  by  the  joint  labour  of  each  separate 
CDOimttnity,  and  their  harvests  deposited  in  pub« 
lie  granaries,  whence  each  family  received  ita 
pn^xtftioB  of  the  public  stock.^-^Rochefort  in^ 
deed  observes,  that  all  their  interests  were  in 
common. 

Their  food,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  ex-' 
cepdng  in  the  circumstance  of  their  eating  human 
flesh,  seems  to  have  been  the  same,  in  most  re- 

*  Bancroft,  p.  a64. 

t  Gumilla,  tom.  i.  p.  965. 
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BOOK  spects,  as  that  of  the  natives  of  the  larger  islands, 
which  shall  be  described  hereafter.  But  al- 
though their  appetites  were  voracious*,  they  re- 
jected many  of  the  best  bounties  of  nature.  Of 
some  animals  they  held  the  flesh  in  abhorrence ; 
these  were  the  pecary,  or  Mexican  hog,  the 
manati,  or  sea  cow,  and  the  turtle  f.*  Labat 
observes,  that  they  scrupled  likewise  to  eat  the 
eel,  which  the  rivers  in  several  of  the  islands 
supply  in  great  plenty:!;. 

The  striking  conformity  of  these,  and  some 
other  of  their  prejudices  and  customs,  to  the 
practices  of  the  Jews,  has  not  escaped  the  notioe 
of  historians  §• — But  whether  theCbaraibes  were 
actuated  by  religious  motives,  in  thus  abstaining 
from  those  things  which  many  nations  accoimt 
very  wholesome  and  delicious  food,  we  are  no 
where  sufficiently  informed. 

It  most  probably  was,  however,  the  influence 
of  superstition  that  gav6  rise  to  these  and  other 
ceremonies  equally  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of 
nature  and  common  sense ;- — one  of  which  ap- 
pears at  first  extraordinary  and  incredible,  but 
it  is  too  well  attested  to  be  denied.    On  the 


*  Gumma,  torn.  ii.  p.  1«,  70,  «37.     Lafitou,  torn.  i. 
p.  615. 

t  Rochefortj  liv.  ii.  c.  16. 

}  Labat,  torn,  ir,  p.  504. 

\  Gumilla,  Adair,  Du  Tertre,  aDil  others. 
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birth  of  his  first  son  the  father  retired  to  his  bed,  chap.. 

II. 
and  fisisted  with  a  strictness  that  often  endangered 

life*.  Lafitau,  observing  that  the  same  custom 
w^  practised  by  the  Tybarenians  of  Asia,  and 
the  Iberians  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain,  and 
is  still  in  use  among  the  people  of  Japan,  not 
only  urged  this  circumstance  as  a  proof,  among 
others,  that  the  new  world  was  peopled  from  the 
old,  but  pretends  to  discover  in  it  also  some 
traces  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  :  he  sup- 
poses that  the  severe  penance  thus  voluntarily 
submitted  to  by  the  father,  was  at  first  instituted 
in  the  pious  view  of  protecting  his  issue  from  the 
contagion  of  hereditary  guilt ;  averting  the  wrath 
of  offended  •  Omnipotence  at  the  crime  of  our 
first  parents,  and  expatiating  their  guilt  by  his 
sufferings  f. 

The  ancient  Thracians,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Herodotus,  when  a  male  child  was  brought 
into  the  world,  lamented  over  him  in  sad  vati- 
cination of  his  destiny,  and  they  rejoiced  when 
he  was  released  by  death  from  those  miseries 
which  they  considered  as  his  inevitable  portion 
in   life :   but,   whatever  might    have  been  the 

*  Da  Tertre,  torn.  ii.  371,  373.  Rochefoit,  liv.  ii. 
c.  xziii.  p.  550^  Labat,  torn.  iv.  p.  368.  Lafitau,  torn.  i. 
p.  49.  Nieuhoff  relates,  that  this  practice  prevails  likewise 
among  the  natives  of  Bfasil.  Chi]i€hiU*s  Voyage,  vol.  ii. 
p.  133. 

t  Lafitau,  torn,  i,  p.  1157. 
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BOOK  motives  that  indaced  the  Charaibes  to  do  penance 
on  such  occasioDs,  it  woiild  seem  that  grief  and 
dejection  had  no  great  share  in  them ;  for  the 
ceremony  of  fasting  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  rejoicing  and  triumph,  by  drunkenness  and 
debauchery.  Their  lamentations  for  the  dead 
seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  more  laudable 
dictates  of  genuine  nature ;  for>  unlike  the  Tbra- 
cians  on  these  solemnitiesi  they  not  only  de- 
spoiled their  hair,  as  we  have  before  related, 
but  when  the  master  of  the  family  died,  the 
surviving  relations,  after  burying  the  corpse  in 
the  centre  of  his  own  dwelling,  with  many  de- 
monstralaons  of  unaffected  grief,  quitted  the 
house  altogether,  and  erected  another  in  a  dislwt 
situation*. 

Unfortunately,  however,  if  now  and  then 
we  distinguish  among  them  some  hmt  traces  of 
rational  piety,  our  ssJisfaction  is  of  short  cop* 
ijnuance ; 

No  liglu»  but  rather  dsrknettYMible, 

Serves  oolf  to  discover  sights  of  woe :         Mi&tom  . 

or  it  is  a  light  that  glimmers  for  a  moment,  and 
tlien  sets  in  blood. 

It  is  asserted,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that 
the  expectation  of  a  future  state  has  prevailed 

^  Uh9^  t»mM.  ^  Ser.  Tb^  plaMl  ^  dead  body 
in  the  grave  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  knees  to  the  ehin. 
Lafitau,  torn.  ii.  p.  407.    Du  Tertre^  torn.  ii.  p.  409. 


»rj  i,'>. 


wastr  Dn>ms.  n 

all  mankincl,  m  all  ages  and  coufittiefi  €H». 


of  tbe  world.     It  is  certain,  that  it  prevailed 
among  the  Cbaraibes;*  who  not  only  bdieved 
that  death  was  not  the  final  extinction  of  their 
bddgy  but  pleased  themselves  also  witii  the 
fond  conceit  that  their  departed  relations  wem 
secret  spectators  of  their  conduct  ;-T-that  they 
still  sympathised  in  their  sufferings,  and  partici- 
pated in  their  welfJetre.     To  these  notions,  so 
flattering  to  our  wishes, — perhaps  congenial  to 
our  nature, — they  added  others  of  a  dreadful 
tendency;  for  considering  the  soul  as  susceptible 
of  the  same  impressions,  and   possessing  the 
same  passions,  as  when  allied  to  the  body,  it 
was  thought  a  religious  duty  to  their  deceased 
heroes,  to  sacrifice  at  their  funerals  some  of  the 
captives  which  had  been  taken  in  battle.f    Im- 
mortality seemed  a  curse  without  military  glory; 
they  allotted  to  the  virtuous  and  the  brave  the 
enjoytnent  of  supreme  felicity  with  their  wives 
and  their   captives  in  a  sort  of  Mahoipetan 
paradise.     To  the  degenerate  and  the  cowardly 
they  assigned  a  far  difierent  portion  :  these  they 
dooktted  to  everlasting  banishment  beyond  the 
mountains  ;^^to  unremitting  labour,  in  employ- 
ments that  disgrace  manhood ; — and  this  dis- 

*  Rocbefort^  lir.  ii.  c.  14.  485.  Da  Tertre,  torn.  it. 
p.3T2. 

t  Roehefort,  c.  liz.  p.  484.  Dn  Ttrtre,  c.  !i.  p.  419. 
FtttciM,  voK  Iv.  p.  1)74. 
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BOOK  grace  they  supposed  woidd  be  heigbteQcid  by  the 
greatest  of  all  afflictions,  captivity  and  servitude 
among  the  Arrowauks.* 

It  might  seem  that  this  idea  o£  a  state  of 
retribution  after  death  necessarily  flowed  from 
a  well-founded  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  all- 
wise  and  almighty  Governor  and  Judge  of  the 
Universe ;  but   we  are  told,   notwithstanding, 
that  the  minds  of  the  Cbaraibes  were  not  ele- 
vated to  this  height     '^  They  admitted,"  says 
Rochefort,  '^  that  the  earth  was  their  bountiful 
''  parent^  which  yielded  them  all  the  good  things 
'^  of  lilfei  but  they  were  so  lamentably  sunk  in 
^^  darkness  and  brutality  as  to  have  formed  no 
^'  conception  of  its  beneficent  Creator,  through 
'^  the  continual  energy  of  whose  divine  influence 
'^  alone  it  yields  any  thmg.     They  bad  not  even 
"  a  name  for  the  Deity/'f    Other  writers,  how- 
ever, of  equal  authority,  j;  and  even  the  same  writer 
elsewhere,^  present  us  with  a  difierent  repre- 
sentation in  this  respect,   and  allow  that  the 
Charaibes  entertained  an  awful  sense  (perplexed 
indeed   and   indistinct)  of  one  great  universal 
cause, — of  a  superior,  wise,  and  invisible  Being 
of  absolute  and  irresistible  power.  || — Like  the 


*  Rochefort,  c.  xir.  p.  466. 

t  Rochefort,  c  xiii.  p.  469. 

X  Do  Tertre,  torn.  ii.  p.  364. 

\  Roehelbrt,  c.  xir. 

II  The  Gfllibis  Indians,  or  Cbaiaiboi  of  Soatb  Ainerica> 
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ancient  heathens,  they  admitted  also  the  agency  chap. 
of  sobordinate  divinities.— They  even  supposed 
that  each  individual  person  had  his  peculiar 
{NTOtector  or  tutelar  deity.*  Nor  is  it  true,  as 
affirmed  by  some  authors,  that  they  had  no 
notion  of  practical  worship;  for  besides  the 
funeral  ceremonies  above-mentioned,  which  arose 
surely  from  a  sense  of  mistaken  piety,  they  had 
their  lares  and  penates,  gods  of  their  own  creat* 
ii^  intended  as  symbols  probably  of  their  in- 
visible deities,  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifices, 
stmilar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Romans  in  their 
days  of  simplicity  and  virtue,  f  It  was  their 
custom  to  erect  in  every  cottage  a  rustic  altar, 
composed  of  banana  leaves  and  rushes,  whereon 

from  whom  I  have  supposed  the  Insalar  Charaibes  to 
have  been  immediately  descended,  stiled  the  Supreme 
Being  Tamou»si,  or  Universal  Father. — Barrere. 
*  Rochefbrt,  e.  xiii.  p.  471. 

t  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  History  of  Barbadoes,  makes 
mention  of  many  fragments  of  Indian  idols  dug  up  in 
that  island,  which  were  composed  of  the  same  materiab 
as  their  earthen  vessels  above-mentioned. — *'  I  saw  the 
head  of  one/'  (continues  he)  *'  which  alone  weighed 
above  sixty  pounds.  *'  This,  before  it  was  broken  off, 
"  stood  upon  an  oval  pedestal  about  three  feet  in  height. 
"  The  heads  of  all  the  others  were  very  small.  These 
"  lesser  idols  were  in  all  probability  their  Penates,  made 
small  for  the  ease  and  conveniency  of  being  carried 
with  them  in  their  several  journeys,  as  the  larger  sort 
were  perhaps  designed  for  some  -stated  places  of 
"  woiship/'— Natural  Histarff  ofBarhodaei,  p.  7. 
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BOOK  they  occasionally  placed  the  eailiest  of  their 
fruits,  aad  the  choicest  of  their  viands^  as  bum- 
ble peace-'offerings  through  the  oaediatioD  of 
their  inferior  deities  to  incensed  Onmipotence  ;* 
for  it  is  admitted/  that  their  devotion  conaistBd 
less  in  the  effusions  of  thankfulness  than  in 
deprecations  of  wrath  ; — but  herein  neither  were 
they  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  manldndi 
either  in  the  old  world  or  the  new.  We  can 
all  forget  benefits  though  we  implore  mercy* 
Strange  however  it  is,  that  the  same  authors 
who  accuse  them  of  atheism,  should  accuse  them 
likewise  in  the  same  moment  of  polytheism  and 
idolatry. 

Atheists  they  ceitainly  were  not :  and  al-* 
though  their  system  was  not  that  of  pure 
Theism,  yet  their  idolatry  was  probably  founded 
on  circumstances,  the  moral  influetlce  of  which 
has  not  hitherto,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  no- 
ticed. If  their  devotion,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  offspring,  not  of  gratitude,  but  of  fear ; — if 
they  were  less  sensible  of  the  goodness,  thnn 
terrified  at  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty ;  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  climate  of 
the  West  Indies  the  tremendous  irregularities 
of  nature  are  dreadfully  frequent ; — the  hurri- 
cane that  sweeps  nations  to  the  deep,  and  the 

•  Lafitaiij  torn.  i.  p.  179.    Ilochefoity  c  ziii.  p«  4711. 
Du  Tertre^  torn.  ii.  p.  SW. 
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ewUiquake  that  swldlowsccmtments  in  its  bosom.  •  chap. 
Ijet  us  not  then  hastily  affix  the  charge  ot  im* 
piety  on  these  iMmple  people  if,  when  they  beheld 
the  elements  combine  for  their  destruction,  they 
considered  the  Divine  Being  as  infinite  indeed  in 
power,  but  severe  in  his  justice  and  inexorable 
in  h»  anger.    Under  this'  impression,  the  mind, 
humbled  to  the  dust  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
own  imbecility,  and  scarce  daring  to  lift  up  a 
thought  to  the  Great  Cause  of  all  things,  fondly* 
wishes  for  some  mild  and  gracious  interpreter; 
aome  amiable  intermediate  agent  in  whom  to 
repote  witfi  confidence,  as  in  a  guardian  and  a 
irieiid.    This  desire  increasing,  is  at  length  ex- 
alted to  belief.    The  soul,  seeking  refuge  from 
its  own  apprehensions,  creates  imaginaiy  beings, 
by  whose  mediation  it  hopes  to  render  itself  less 
des[»cablein  the  sight  of  the  Supreme.  1*0  these 
its  devotions  are  intrusted,  and  its  adorations 
paid.    We  may  lament  the  blindness  of  these 
poor  savages,  and  exult  in  our  own  superiority 
in  this  respect ;  but  let  us  not  forget^  that  in  the 
iBOst  cultivated  periods  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, (before  the  light  of  Revelation  was  graciously 
displayed)  a  similar  superstition  was  practised 
by  all  the  various  nations  of  the  heathen  world ; 
of  which,  not  one  perhaps  had  so  strong  an  apo- 
logy to  plead  as  the  Cbaraibes. 

These  observations,  however,  extend  only  to 
the  fair  side  of  their  religion,  the  worship  of  be- 

TOL.  I.  r 
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BOOK  oevolaot  deities.  A  darker  superstitioii  Ukewiae 
prorailed  aaaong  all  the  uneDlightened  inhabilBttte 
of  Uiese  climates ;  for  they  not  only  bdieved  in 
the  exi3tenoe  of  ^a&mms  and  evil  «piritS|  but 
ojfered  to  them  also  by  the  hands  of  their  B^sfcx, 
or  pretended  loagicians,  sacrifiees  and  worship; 
wounding  tbemselvea  oa  such  solenmities  with 
^n  instriimpBt  made  of  the  teeth  of  the  agootii* 
whicli  ipfliqted  horrible  gashes ;  conceiving,  per-* 
hapSi  that  the  malignant  powers  delighted  in 
groans  and  misery,  and  were  to  be  appeased 
qviy  by  human  blood.f  I  am  of  opnuon,  howt 
Adess,  that  even  this  latt^  spe^s  of  idolatry 
originated  in  reverential  piety^  and  an  awful 
sense  of  almighty  power  and  infinite  perfection. 
That  we  receive  both  good  and  evil  at  the  haoda 
of  God,  and  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  equally 
wise  and  benevolent  in  the  dispensation  of  both, 
are  truths  which  we  are  taugjlit,  as  well  by  culti* 
vated  reason  as  by  holy  writ;  but  they  are  trutha» 
to  the  right  apprehension  (tf  which  uncivilised 
man  was  perhaps  at  all  times  incompetent.  The 
ss^vage,  indeedi  amidst  the  destructive  terrors  of 
the  hurricane  and  the  earthquake,  might  easily 
conclude  that  nothbg  less  than  Omnifiotence 
itself,  "  visiting  the  nations  in  his  wrath,"  could 
thus  harrow  up  the  world ;  but  the  calamities  of 
daily  occurrence — the  varbus  appearances  of 

*  See  Chap.  4. 

t  Dn  Tertre,  torn.  ii.  p.  565. 


lAijsiefeil  Attd  moral  evil  which  hdorly  diUbkleir  CHp. 
life,  he  dared  kiot  ascribe  to  laa  alt-petf<dct  and 
mercifbl  Being.  To  his  limited  conception  such 
a  condodbn  was  derogatory  from  divine  justice, 
and  irreeoncileable  with  in&iite  wisdom.  .  Tb 
what  then  woald  he  impate  these  terrifying  and 
inexplicable  phenomena,  but  to  the  malignant 
Safla^»:e  of  impure  sjmits  and  aerial  demons? 
The  proftmations  built  on  such  notions  certaidly 
tinow  a  light  on  the  Christian  religion,  if  Uriif 
«erto  not  as  a  ooilateral  evidence  of  its  divine 

A  mkiute  delsil  of  t^  i^tes  and  ceremonies 
to  which  these  and  other  religious  tenets  gave 
birth  among  the  Charaibes,  iUDst  of  them  un-* 
amiable,  many  of  them  trvteiy  ttog^ther  with  an 
iBuMrati^n  of  their  confiDTc^ii^^  to  thef  stipersti^ 
tions  of  the  pagan  theolo^,  would  lead  me  tod 
&r ;  nor  is  such  a  disquisilion  necessary.  It  i^ 
aiifficient  for  me  to  have  shewn,  tlkat  the  founda-^ 
tions  of  true  religion,  Ihe  belitf  of  a  Deity,  and 
the  expectation  tff  a  future  state,  (to*  borrow  the 
expression  of  an  eloquent  prelate)  *^  fire  no  le^ 
^  eolnformable  lo  the  first  natural  apprehensions 
*^  of  the  untutored  mind,  Aan  to  tiiie  soundest 
•*  princif^ds  of  pbilosophy.*** 

I  have  thus  selected  and  coAnbined,  from  a 
mass  of  discordant  materials,  a  few  striking  par-* 

*  Biahop  of  ChMtei's  S«raiMn<, 
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BOOK  ticulars  in  the  character,  maimers,  and  customs 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Charaibean 
Islands.  The  picture  is  not  pleasing ;  but,  as  J 
have  elsewhere  obenred,  it  may  lead  to  some 
important  conclusions;  for,  besides  correcting 
jUBfiy  wild  and  extravagant  fancies  which  are 
afloat  in  the  world  respecting  the  influence  of 
climate  on  the  powers  of  the  mind,  it  may  tend 
to  demostrate  the  absurdity  of  that  hypothesis  of 
some  eminent  philosophers,  which  pronounce 
sava^  life  the  genuine  source  of  unpollutod  hap- 
piness— ^falsely  deeming  it  a  state  copformabie  to 
our  nature,  and  constituting  the  perfection  of  it. 
It  is  indeed  no  easy  task,  as  Rousseau  obsenresi 
to  discriminate  properly  between  what  is  origin* 
ally  natural  and  what  is  acquired^  in  the  present 
constitution  of  man :  yet  thus  much  may  be  conr 
eluded  from  the  account  I  have  given  of  the 
Charaibes;  that  they  derived  their  furious  and 
sanguinary  disposition — not  from  the  dictates  of 
nature,  but — from  the  perversion  and  abyse  of 
some  of  ter  noblest  endowments.  Civilization 
and  .science  would  not  only  hftve  ^en  theo» 
gender  manners,  but  probably.  |iaye  eradicated 
abo  many  of  their  barbarous  rites  and  gloomy 
superstitions,  either  by  the  introduction  of  a  pure 
religion,  or  by  giving  energy  and  efiect  to  those 
latent  principles,  which  I  have  shewn  had  a 
foundation  among  them.  But  while  I  admit  the 
necessity  and  benevolent  efficacy  oi  improved 


•  / 
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manners  and  social  intercourse ;  conceiving  that  chap. 
man  by  the  cultiration  of  his  reason  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  faculties,  alone  answers  the  end  of 
his  creat^ion ;  I  am  far  from  concurring  with  an- 
other class  of  philosophers  who,  widely  difiering 
finom  the  former,  consider  a  state  of  pure  nature 
as  a  state  of  unrelenting  ferocity  and  reciprocal 
hostility ;  maintaining,  that  all  the  soft  and  ten* 
der  affections  are  not  originally  implanted"  in  us, 
but  are  superinduced  by  education  and  reflection. 
A  retrospect  to  what  has  been  related  of  the 
Charaibes  will  shew  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion. 
Man,  as  he  comes  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator, 
is  every  where  constituted  a  mild  and  a  merciful 
being.  It  was  by  ligid  discipline  and  barbarous 
example,  that  the  Charaibe  nation  trained  up 
their  youth  to  suffer  with  fortitude,  and  to  inflict 
without  pity  the  utmost  exertions  of  human  ven- 
geance. The  dictates  of  nature  were  as  much 
violated  by  those  enormities  of  savage  life,  as 
they  are  suppressed  by  the  cold  unfeeling  apathy 
of  philosophical  resentment.  To  the  honour  of 
humanity,  it  is  as  certain  that  compassion  and 
kindness  are  among  the  earliest  propensities  of  our 
nature,  as  that  they  constitute  the  chief  ornament 
and  the  happiness  of  it.  Of  this  truth  our  next 
researches  will  furnish  a  pleasing  example* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Natwes  of  Hi^Hmiola,  Cuba,  Jamaica^ 
and  Porto-Rico. — Their  Origin. — Numbers. 
— Persons.---Genius  and  Dispo^ions. — Go- 
wmment  and  Religion. — Miscellaneous  Ob- 
servations  respecting  their  Arts,  Mamfac- 
tures  and  Agriculture,  Cruelty  of  the  S^- 
niards,  S^c. 

CHAP.  I  AM  now  to  give  some  account  of  a  mild  and 
comparatively  cultivated  people,  the  ancient 
natives  of  Hispaniola,*  Cuba^f  Jamaica  and 
Porto-Rico ;:{:  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 


*  l^Upaniola  was  called  by  the  natives  Haiti  or  Ayti, 
wUch  signifies  mountaiDous;  and  I  conceive  the  saaia 
word  has  the  same  meaning  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea. 

f  Cuba  was  the  Indian  name.  It  was  not  discovered 
to  be  an  island  until  the  year  1508,  when  a  captain,  named 
Sebastian,  sailed  round  it  by  order  of  Nicholas  Ovando.  It 
was  first  planted  by  the  Spaniards  in  1511}  in  thai  yeas 
Jogo  Velasquez  went  thither  with  MO  men,  and  settled  on 
the  south  coast,  near  to  a  port  which  he  called  by  his  own 
name,  {Jago,  a  name  it  still  bears)  and  which  for  extent 
and  secfurity  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

X  The  Indian  name  of  Porto-lttco  was  Boriquen,  It  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  but  first 
explored  by  Joan  Ponce  de  Leon^  in  1506. 
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iohabitents  of  aU  those  isiaDds  were  of  one  BbOSf 
common  ori^o — speaJung  llie  same  kngiiagd 
— possessing  the  same  institiilioiiSy  and  practis* 
iag  similar  superstitions.  Columbus  himself 
treats  oi  Aem  as  such;  and  the  testimony 
of  many  oontemponuy  historians  confirm  bis 
OpiAion.  It  appears  likewise  ffx>m  the  informa- 
tion oi  Las  Casas^  the  Bisb^  of  Chiapa^  to  the* 
Emperor  Charles  V.  that  most  of  the  natives  of 
Trinidad  *  were  of  the  same  nation ;  the  extent 
and  natural  stt«ngdi  of  that  island^  as  of  the 
others  above^itientioned,  having  protected  them 
b  a  great  measure  from  die  depredations  of  the 
Chareibes. 

.  I  have  elsewhere  related  that  they  were  con-* 
ffldered  by  these  barbarians  as  descended  frotft' 
a  colony  of  Arrowanks,  a  people  of  Guiana ; 
and  there  can  be  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
tbat  ibe  Chiaaibes  were  misinformed  in  thb 
particular. — ^The  evidence  of  Raleigbi  and 
others  who  visited  both  Guiana  and  Trinidad 
two  centuries  ago,  might  be  adduced  in  sup* 

*  Tnnidad  was  diacqvered  bjr  Cohimbos  in  hk  third 
▼ayage^  and  was  named  by  him  after  the  Holy  Trinity^  be* 
eause,  says  Henrera,  having  been  in  great  danger^  in  a  vio* 
knt  storm,  he  made  a  tow  to  give  that  name  to  the  first 
land  he  should  find ;  soon  after  which  a  sailor,  in  the 
nuun-lop,  saw  three  points  of  land,  whereby  thfi  nana 
fitted  evei7  way  to  bis  vow. 
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BOOK  port  of  their  opinion.  These  voyagers  pro- 
nounce the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Trinidad  to 
belong  precisely  to  the  Arwacks  or  Arrowauk 
nation  of  the  continent;  a  race  of  Indians  to 
whose  noble  qualities  the  most  honourable  tes- 
timony is  borne  by  every  traveller  that  has  visit- 
ed themi  and  recorded  his  observations.  And 
here  all  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
islanders  seems  to  terminate.  It  is  indeed  ex- 
tremely probable  that  all  the  various  nations  of 
this  part  of  the  new  world,  except  only  the  Cha- 
raibeSi  emitted  anciently  from  the  great  hive 
of  the  Mexican  empire.  Juan  de  Grijalva,  one 
of  the  adventurers  from  Cuba  in  1518,  found  a 
people  who  spoke  the  language  of  that  island^ 
on  the  coast  of  Jucatan  ;*'  but  at  what  period 
such  emigrations  were  made,  whether  the 
Charaibes  were  previously  possessed  of  the 
widely  extended  coast  that  bounds  the  At-- 
lantic,  or,  in  posterior  ages  accidentally  found 
their  way  thither  by  sea,  from  the  ancient  Con- 
tinent— (perhaps  by  their  invasion  ^ving  birth 
to  that  hereditary  and  unconquerable  hatred, 
which  still  prevails  between  them  and  the  other 
Indian-  nations) — these  are  points  concerning 
which,  as  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  it  is  in 
vain  to  inquire, 

*  F.  Martyr^  Decad.  iii .  lib.'  x« 
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Id  estiamtiog  the  number  of  our  islanders,    chak 
when  first  discovered  by  Columbus,  bistorians 
mMy  differ.     Las  Casas  computes  them  at  six 
millions  in  the  whole ;  but  the  natives  of  His* 
paniola  were  reckoned  by  Oviedo  at  one  million 
only,  and'  by  Martyr  who  wrote  on  the  autho>- 
rity  of  Columbus,  at  1,S0Q,000,  and  this  last 
aocoant  is  probaUy  the  most  correct.    Judging 
of  the  other  islands  by  that,  and  supposing  the 
population  of  each  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  pro^ 
portion  to  its  extent,  the  whole  number  will  fall 
greatly  short  of  the  computation  of  Las  Casas. 
Perhaps  if  we  fix  on  three  millions,  instead  of 
six,  as  the  total,  we  shall  approach  as  near  the 
troth  as  possible,  on  a  question  that  admits  not 
of  minute  accuracy.     Indeed  such 'are  the  ac- 
counts of  the  horrible  carnage  of  these  poor  peo- 
ple by  the  Spaniards,  that  we  are  naturally  led  to 
hope  their  original  numbers  most  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated ;  first  by  the  associates  of 
Columbus,  from  a  fond  and  excusable  propen* 
sity  to  magnify  the  merit  and  importance  of  their 
discoveries,  as  undoubtedly  they  were  afterwards 
by  the  worthy  prelate  I*  have  quoted,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  honest  indignation  at  the  bloody 
proceedings   of  his  countrymen:    with  whom, 
indeed,  every  man  of  a  humane  and  reflecting 
mind  must  blush  to  confess  himself  of  the  same 
nature  and  species. 
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But;  not  to  anticipate  obflervatiooa  that  will 
more  properly  appear  hereafter,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  oonsideration.^ — I.  Of  their  persoo» 
and  personal  endowments^ :  IL  Their ,  intellec- 
tnal  faculties  and  diapositions :  III*  Their  poli- 
tical institutions :  IV.  Their  rdi^ous  rites^ 
Such  subordinate  particulars  as  are  bot  easily 
reducible  to  dthesj  of  those  heads  will  conduda 
the  present  chapter. 
Fcnons.  !•  ^^  mcu  and  women  wore  nothing  more 

than  a  slight  covering  of  cotton  cloth  round  the 
waist;  but  in  the  women  it  extended  to  the 
knees ;  the  children  of  both  sexes  appeared  tat-^ 
tirely  naked.  In  stature  they  were  taller,  but 
less  robust  than  the  Charibes.*  Their  colour 
was  a  clear  brown ;  not  deeper,  in  general,  ac- 
cording to  Columbus,  than  that  of  a  Spanish 
peasant  who  has  been  much  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  the  sun.f  Like  the  Charaibes,  they 
altered  the  natural  configuration  of  the  head  in 
infancy;  but  after  a  different  modej;;  and  by 
this  practice,  says  Herrera,  the  crown  was  so 
strengthened  that  a  Spanish  broad-sword,  in* 

*  Oviedo,  Som. 

f  F.  Col.  c.  zxiii. 

X  The  sinciput,  or  fore-part  of  the  head  from  the  eye- 
brows to  the  coronal  suture^  was  depressed,  which  gave  an 
unnatural  thickness  and  deyation  to  theacdp»^,  or  hinder 
•part  of  the  skuU. 
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Stead  of  deaviDg  Uie  akoU  at  a  atroke^  would   g»af. 
irequently  break  sYkort  upon  it  ;*  an  illustration 
winch  ^ves  an  admirable  idea  of  tbe  clemency 
of  their  conquerors.    Their  hair  was  uniformly 
Uack,  without  any  tendency  to  curl ;  their  fea- 
tures were  hard  and  unsightly ;  the  face  broad, 
and  the  nose  flat ;  but  their  eyes  streamed  with 
good-nature,  and  altogether  there  was  some- 
thing pleasing  and  b?iting  in  the  countenances 
of  most  of  them,  which  proclaimed  a  frank  and 
gentle  disposition.    It  was  an  honest  face,  (says 
Martyr)  coarse  but  not  gloomy;   for  it   was 
edivened  by  confidence,  and  softened  by  com- 
passion. 

Much  has  been  suggested  by  modem  philo- 
flq>bers,  concerning  a  supposed  feebleness  in 
thdr  persons  and  constitutions.  They  are  re- 
pces^ited  to  have  been  incapable  of  the  smallest 
d^ree  of  labour,  incurably  indolent,  and  in- 
sensible even  to  the  attractions  of  beauty,  and 
the  influence  of  lovef.  This  wonderful  de- 
bility and  coldness  have  been  attributed  by  some 
writers  to  a  vegetable  diet ;  by  others  it  is  pre- 
tended that  they  derived  from  nature  less  appe- 
tite for  food  than  the  natives  of  Europe ;  but 
nothing  can  more  pointedly  demonstrate  the  in- 


*  Herrenif  lib.  i.  c.  zvi.  who  copies  this  circumstance 
from  Oviedo. 

t -Robertson^  Bufisa^  De  Paaw»  and  othen. 
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BOOlK  dblent  inattention  of  historians,  than  their  com- 
bining these  circumstances  in  one  and  the  same 
character.  An .  insensibility,  or  contemptuous 
disregard  towards  the  female  sex,  was  a  feature 
{peculiar  to  the  Charaibes ;  who,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  robust  and  vigorous  in  their 
persons,  and .  insatiably  voracious  of  food.  It 
constituted  no  part  of  the  disposition  of  our 
islanders ;  amongst  whom  an  attachment  to  the 
sex  was  remarkably  conspicuous.  Love,  with 
this  happy  people,  was  not  a  transient  and  youth- 
ful  ardour  only,  but  the  source  of  all  their  plea- 
sures, and  the  chief  business  of  life:  for  not 
being,  like  the  Charaibes,  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  perpetual  solicitude,  and  tormented  by 
an  unquenchable  thirst  of  revenge,  they  gave 
fuir  indulgence  to  the  instincts  of  nature,  while 
the  influence  of  the  climate  heightened  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  passions.* 

In  truth,  an  excessive  sensuality  was  among 
the  greatest  defects  in  their  character:  and 
to  this  cause  alone  is  imputed,  by  some  vnriters, 
the  origin  of  that  dreadful  disease,  with  the 

*  See  Oviodo,  lib.  v.  c.  iii.  We  have  nearly  the  same 
account  at  this  day  of  the  Arro  wanks  of  Gniana.  ''  In  their 
<'  natural  disposition/*  (says  Bancroft)  '*  they  are  amorous 
*'  and  wanton  ;*'  and  Barrere  observes,  *'  ils  sont  lubriques 
**  au  iuprime  degr4**  It  is  related  by  Herrera,  that  a  deity 
similar  to  the  Venus  of  antiquity,  was  one  of  the  Divinl* 
ties  of  the  Tlastalans,  a  people  of  Mexico. 


ioffictkmof  which  diey  have  aliqost  revenged  chap. 
the  calamities  brought  upon  them  by  the  avarice 
of  Europe: — if,  indeed,  the  venereal  contagion' 
was  first  introduced  into  Spain  from  these  islands; 
a  conclusion  to  which,  notwithstanding  alt  that 
has  been  written  in  support  of  it,  an  attentive 
inquirer  will  still  hesitate  to  subscril)e.* 

*  "  The  venereal  disease,"  (says  Oviedo)  was  cer- 
tainly introduced  into  Europe  from  the^e  islands,  where 
tlie  best  medicine  for  the  cure  of  it,  the  guaiacum,  is 
also  fband ',  the  Almighty  so  rememberiDg  mercy  in 
jodgmeot  that,  when  our  sins  provoke  punt^hmen^  he 
"  sends  likewise  a  remedy. — I  was  acquainted  with  many 
persons  who  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  first  and  se- 
cond voyages,  and  suffered  thb  disease :  one  of  whom 
was  Pedro  Margarite,  a  man  much  respected  of  the  King 
"  and  Queen,  In  the  year  1496  it  began  to  spread  in  £u* 
rope,  and  the  physicians  were  wholly  at  a  loss  in  what 
manner  to  treat  it. — When,  after  .this,  Gonzales  Fernan* 
"  des  de  Cordova  was  sent  with  an  army  by  his  Catholic 
"  Majesty  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand  the  Seeond  King  of 
*'  Naples,  some  infected  persons  accompanied  that  arrny^ 
**  and  by  intercourse  with  the  women,  spread  the  disease 
among  the  Italians  and  the  French ;  both  which  nations 
had  successively  the  honour  of  giving  it  a  name  ^  but 
"  in  truth  it  came  originally  from  Hispaniola,  where  it. 
"  was  very  common,  as  was  likewise  the  remedy.'* 

This  account  is  sufficiently  particular ;  nevertheless 
there  b  reason. to  believe  that  the  venereal  infection  was. 
known  in  Europe  many  centuries  before  the  discovery  of 
America:  although  it  is  possible  it  might  have  broke  out 
with  renewed  violence  about  the  time  of  Columbus's  re* 
torn  from  his  first  expedition.— This  was  the  era  of  won- 
der, and  probably  the  infrequency  of  the  contagion  before, 
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BO|K  That  a  people  who  possessed  the  means  of 
gratifying  every  inclination  without  labour, 
'should  sometimes  incline  to  be  indolent,  is  a 
circumstance  not  y^  extraordinary.  As  the 
wants  of  nature  were  ^supplied  almost  sponta* 
neously,  and  no  coverihg  was  absolutely  requi- 
site but  the  shade,  that  necessity  which  urges 
men  to  action,  and,  by  exercise  invigorates 
the  fibres,  was  h^re  wholly  unknown.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  in  muscular  streogtk 
the  natives  were  ii^enor  to  their  invaders^ 
and  being  less  accustomed  to  labour,  lliey 
might  also  require  less  nourishment*     These 

that  period,  gave  colour  to  a  report,  perhaps  at  first  mali- 
dously  propagated  by  some  who  enried  the  success  of 
Colionbus,  thai  this  diiean  wot  one  ofthefruiU  ofhii  c«* 
Mrated  enierprize.    It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  of  a 
marg^al  note,  to  enter  deeply  into  this  subject  ^  neither 
does  the  full  investigation  of  it  come  within  the  design  of 
Biy  work.    I  therefore  refer  such  of  my  readers  jks  are 
flesirous  of  forming  a  decided  opinion  on  the  question,  to 
the  I^losophical  Transactions,  toI.  xxtii.  and  vol.  xxtu 
(No.  365  and  No.  11.)  also  to  two  learned  treatises  on  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Sanches,  published  at  Paris  1772  and  1774, 
and  to  the  authorities  referred  to  by  Mr.  Foster  in  hia 
"  Observations  made  during  a  Voyage  round  the  World/' 
p.  499. — ^In  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  vol.  il.  p.  7.  is  pre- 
served a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by 
Parliament  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  the  Second,  for 
tfie  government  of  the  licensed  stews  in  Southwark, 
among  which  I  find  the  following :  *'  No  stewholder  to 
keep  any  woman  that  hath  the  perilous  infimiity  of  burn* 
ihg."  This  was  330  years  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus* 
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^oQ^lmiom  tavg  be  admitted  without  npposing  chap. 
any  de^fadation  of  their  oature,  and  with  no 
?eiy  uD&vDurable  impressioa  of  the  dioiate^ 
Tbek  limb»  however  were  pliant  and  adiyei  and 
HI  thesir  iao|ion9  they  displayed  both  graced- 
ims  aod  ea^e.     Their  agility  was  emini^itiy 
e<»^picttOus  in  their  dances,  wberdn  they  de- 
listed and  excelled,  devoting  die  cool  hours 
Hf  Ba^t  to  this  eoiployment.'*     It  was  their 
custom,  says  Herrera,  to  dance  from  evening  to 
the  dawn ;  and  although  fifty  thousand  men  and 
women  were  frequently  assembled  together  on 
liMUte  ocea^ons^  they  seemed  actuated  by  one 
ooaamot)  impulse,  keeping  time  by  responsive 
motions  of  their  hands,  £tet,  and  bodies,  with 
an  exactness  that  was  wonderfol*t    These  pub^ 
Uc  dances  (for  thjey  had  others  hi^y  lieentiouB) 
were  appropiiated  to  particular  solemnities,  and 
being  accompanied  with  historical  sc»igs,  were 
called  Aridoes;  a  singular  feature  in  thdr  po* 
lidcal  institutions,  of  which  I  shall  presently 
speak. 

Besides  the  exercise  of  dandog,  another  di- 
version was  prevalent  among  them  which  they 
called  Bato;  and  it  appears  from  the  account 
^ven  of  it  by  the  Spanish  historians,;]:  that  it 
had  a  distant  reseflidblance  to  the  £nglish  ^imo 

*  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  iii.  c,  vii. 

t  Herrera,  lib.  ix.  c.  ii. 

X  Oriedo,  lib  Ti.  c.  &  Herrera,  Ub.  iii.  €.  iv. 
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of  cricket;  for  the  players  were  divided  iota 
two  parties,  whicli  alternately  changed  places, 
and  the  sport  consisted  in  dexterously  throwing 
and  returning  an  elastic  ball  from  one  party  to 
the  other.  It  was  not  however  caught  in  the 
hand,  or  returned  with  an  instrument;  but  re* 
ceived  on  the  bead,  the  elbow^  or  the  foot,  and 
the  dexterity  and  force  with  which  it  was  thence 
repelled,  were  astonishing  and  inimitable*^— Sudi 
exertions  belong  not  to  a  people  incurably  ener^ 
rated  and  slothful, 

II.  They  are,  nevertheless,  pronounced  by 
many  writers,  to  have  been  naturally  inferior 
to  the  natives  of  Europe,  not  only  in  bodily 
strength,  but  likewise  in  genius  and  mental  eM- 
dowments.  This  assertion  has,  I  think,  been  ad- 
vanced with  more  confidence  than  proof.  That 
the. mind,  like  the  body,  acquires  strength  by 
employment,  is  indeed  a  truth  which  we  all  ac- 
knowledge, because  we  all  experience  it;  and 
it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  discover,  that 
ingenuity  is  seldom  very  powerfully  exerted  to 
gratify  appetites  which  do  not  exists  or  to 
guard  against  inconveniences  which  are  not 
felt.  If  our  islanders,  therefore,  rose  in  some 
respects  to  a  degree  of  refinement  not  often  ob- 
servable in  savage  life,  it  may  justly  be  pre* 
sumed  that  in  a  state  of  society  productive  of 
new  desires  and  artificial  necessities,  their  ca- 
pacities would  have  beon  susceptible  of  still 
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fortW  improvement      Tbeir  situation  •:^oi)t?i   ciup. 
without  recurring  to  tbe  various  other  cau$e3 


assigned  by  philosophers,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  tbe  paucity  of  their  ideas.  Men ;  without 
anxiety  for  the  future,  have  little  reflection  on 
the  past.    What  they  wanted  in  excited  energy  | 

of  mind,  was  however  abundantly  supplied  by 
the  softer  affections;  by  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  native  goodness  of  disposition.  All  writers  • 
wbo  have  treated  of  their  character,  agree  that 
they  were  unquestionably  the  most  gentle  and 
benev<dent  of  the  human  race.  Though  not 
Uessed  with  the  light  of  revelation,  they  prac- 
tised one  of  the  noblest  precepts  of  Christianity, 
forgiveness  of  their  enemies:  laying  all  tteit 
they  possessed  at  the  feet  of  their  oppressors ; 
courting  their  notice,  and  preventing  tbeir 
wishes,  with  such  fondness  and  assiduity  as  one 
would  have  thought  might  have  disanned  ha* 
Wtual  cruelty,  cu^dmeUed  bigotry  into  tc^er- 
nes^.*' 

Among  odier  instances  of  their  generous  and 
compassionate  turn  of  mind,  the  following  is  not 
the  least  remarkablei.     Soon  after  Columbus's  ! 

first  arrival  at  Hispaniola,  one  of  his  ships  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast.    The  natives,  scorning  I 

ta*  derive   advantage  to   themselves  from  the  j 

distress  of  the  strangers  (unconscious  indeed  of  ' 

*  Martyr.    Herrera.    F.  Columbus,  c.  xxvii.  xxxii. 
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BOOK  the  calamities  which  their  arrival  was  sooq  to 
bring  upoD  them)  beheld  the  accident  with  the 
liveliest  emotions  of  sorrow,  and  hastened  to 
their  relief.  A  thousand  canoes  were  instantly 
in  modon,  busily  Employed  in  conveying  the 
seamen  and  cargo  ashore ;  by  which  timely  as- 
sistance, not  a  life  was  lost ;  and  of  the  goods 
and  provisions  that  were  saved  from  the  wreck, 
not  the  smallest  article  was  embezzled.  Such  was^ 
their  celerity  and  good-will  on  this  occasion, 
says  Martyr,  that  no  friend  for  friend,  or  brother 
for  brother  in  distress,  could  have  manifested 
stronger  tokens  of  sympathy  and  pity.*  Other 
historians  still  heighten  the  picture;  for  they 
relate  that  Guacanahari,  the  sovereign  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  perceiving  that  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  bis  people,  the  ship  itself 
and  great  part  of  the  cargo  were  irrecoverably 
sunk,  waited  on  Columbus  to  condole  with  him 
on  the  occasion ;  and  while  this-  poor  Indian 
lamented  his  misfortune  in  terms  which  excited 
surprise  and  admiration,  he  offered  the  Admiral 
(the  tears  flowing  copiously  down  his  cheeks  asf 
be  spoke)  all  that  he  himself  possessed,  in  repa- 
ration of  his  loss.f 

This  benevolence,  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  civilized  nations,  was  soon  basely  requited 

*  Martyr,  Decad.  i.  Ub.  i. 

t  Fer.  CoL  o-xxzii.    Hcmnb  Dceid.  L  lib.  L  c  xvUi* 


by  the  conduct  of  a  band  of  robbers,  whom   chap: 
Columbi|s  unfortunately  left  in  the  island  on 
hb  departure  for  Europe.     Guacanahari,  how- 
ever, was  covered  with  wounds  in  defending 
tfaeiD  from  his  injured  countrymen  ;*  to  whose 
just  resentment  the  Spanish  ruffians  at  length 
fell  a  sacrifice;   but  their  angpr  was  of  short 
diuration.     On  Cc^umbus's  return,  in  his  second 
voyage,  their  fondness  revived ;  and  for  a  con* 
9iderable  time  the  Spaniards  lived  among,  them 
in  perfect  security,  exploring  the  interior  parts 
(rf*  the  country,  botih  in  companies  and  indi*- 
vidually,  not  only  without  molestation,  but  in- 
vited thereto  by  the  natives.    When  any  of  the 
Spaaiards  came  near  to  a  village,  the  moat 
andeat  and  venerable  of  the  Indians,  ot  the 
cadque  himself  if  present,  came  out  to  meet 
them,  and  gently  conducted  them  into  their 
habitations,  seated  them  on  stools  of  ebony  cu* 
riously '  ornamented.     These  benches  seem  to 
have  been  seats  of  honout  reserved  for  thdr 
goests — ^for  the  Indians  threw  themselves  on  the 
gpfound,  and  kissing  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
Spaniards,  offered  them  fruits  and  the  choicest 
of  their  viands ;  entreating  them  to  prolong  their 
stay  with  such    solicitude   and    reverence,  as 
demonstrated  that  they  considered  them  as  be- 
ings of  a  superior  nature,  whose  presence  con- 

*  HerreiB,  Decad.  L  Kb.  ii.  c;  ix.    Ttr.  Col.  c.  xl» 
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BOOK    secrated  their  dwellings,  and  brought  a  blessing 
with  it* 

The  reception  which  Bartholomew  Colum- 
bus, who  was  appointed  Lieutenant,  or  Deputy. 
Governor,  in  the  absence  of  the  Admiral,  after* 
wards   met  with  in  his   progress  through  die 
island  to  levy  tributes  from  the  several  caciques 
or  princes,  manifested   not  only  kindness^  and 
submission;  but  on  many  occasions  munificence, 
and  even  a  high  degree  of  politeness.     These 
caciques  had  all  heard  of  the  %vonderful  eagOT* 
ness  of  the  strangers  for  gold,  and  such  of  them 
as  possessed  any  of  this  precious  metal,  willin^y 
presented  all  that  they  had  to  the  Deputy  Go- 
vernor.     Others  who  had  not  the  means  of 
obtaining  gold,  brought  provisions  and  cotton 
in  great  abundance. t — Among  the  latter  was 
Behechio,    a    powerful    cacique,  who    invited 
the  Lieutenant  and  his  attendants  to  his  do- 
minions;  and    the   entertainment  which  they 
received  from  this  hospitable  chief  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Martyr.     As  they  approached  the 
king's  dwelling,  they  were  met  by  his  wives,^ 
to  the    number  of   thirty,  carrying    branches 
of  the    palm-tree  in  their   hands;    who  first 
saluted  the   Spaniards  with  a  solemn  dance^ 
accompanied  with  a  general  song.    These  aia- 

*  Herrera^  Decad.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  xir.    F.  Col.  c.  xxvik 
t  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  i.  lib.  v 
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troQS  were  sacceeded  by  a  train  of  virgiiiSy  chap. 
distinguished  as  such  by  their  appearance;  the 
former  wearing  aprons  of  cotton  cloth/ while 
the  latter  were  arrayed  only  in  the  innocence 
of  pure  nature.  Their  hair  was  tied  simply 
with  a  fillet  over  their  foreheads,  or  suifered  to 
flow  gracefully  on  their  shoulders  and  bosoms. 
Their  limbs  were  finely  proportioned,  and  their 
complexions,  though  brown,  were  smooth,  shio- 
ingi  and  lovely.  The  Spaniards  were  struck 
with  admiration,  believing  that  they  beheld 
the  dryads  of  the  woods  and  the  nymphs  of 
the  fountains,  realizing  ancient  fable.  The 
branches  which  they  bore  in  their  hands,  they 
now  delivered  with  lowly  obeisance  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant, who,  entering  the  palace,  found  a  plen- 
tiful, and,  according  to  the  Indian  mode  of 
living,  a  splendid  repast  alro^y  provided.  As 
night  approached  the  Spaniards  were  conduct- 
ed to  separate  cottages,  wherein  each  of  them 
was  accommodated  with  a  cotton  hammock; 
and  the  next  morning  they  were  again  enter- 
tained with  dancing  and  singing.  This  was 
followed  by  matches  of  wrestling,  and  running 
kfc  prizes;  after  which  two  great  bodies  of 
armed  Indians  unexpectedly  appeared,  and  a 
mock  engagement  ensued,  exhibiting  their  modes 
of  attack  and  defence  in  their  wars  with 
die  Charaibes.  For  three  days  were  the  Spa- 
niards thus   royally  entertained^    and  on  the 
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departure. 


PoHtiaa  in-  III.  The  submissive  and  respectfid  deport* 
ment  of  these  placid  people  towards  their  su- 
periors, and  those  they  considered  as  such,  was 
derived  probably  in  some  d^ree  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  government,  which,  contrary  to 
that  of  the  Charaibes  under  a  similar  climate, 
was  monarchical  and  even  absolute.  The  tegpi 
authority,  however,  though  not  circumscribed 
•by  positive  institutions,  was  tempered  into  great 
mildness  by  that  constitutional  benevolence 
which  predominated  throughout  every  part  of 
their  conduct,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
The  sympathy  which  they  manifested  towards 
the  distress  of  others,  proves  that  they  were  not 
wretched  themselves ;  for  in  a  state  of  absolute 
slavery  and  misery,  men  are  commonly  devoid 
both  of  virtue  and  pity. 

Their  kings,  as  we  have  seen,  were  called 
Caciques,  and  their  power  was  hereditary: — 
but  there  were  also  subordinate  chieftains  w 
princes,  who  were  tributaries  to  the  sovereign 
of  each  district.  Thus  the  territory  of  His- 
paniola,  anciently  called  Xaraguay,  extending 
from  the  plain  of  Leogane  to  the  westermoat 
part  of  the  island,  was  the  kingdom  of  the 
Cacique  Behecbio,  whom  I  hav^^  mentioned 
above ;  but  it  appears  from  Martyr,  that  no  less 
than  thirty-two  inferior  chteftains  or  nobles  had 


m. 
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jurisdictioD  widiin  that  space  of  country,  who  cha?. 
were  accouDtable  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
Behechio.*  They  seem  to  have  somewhat  re^ 
sembled  the  ancient  barons  or  feudatories  of 
£urope ;  holding  tlieir  possessions  by  the  tenure 
of  service.  Oviedo  relatesi  that  they  were  un- 
der the  obligation  of  personally  attending  the 
sovereign,  both  in  peace  and  war^  whenever 
commanded  so  to  do.f  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  Spanish  historians  afford  very  little  in- 
formation concerning  this  order  of  nobles^  or 
die  nature  and  extent  of  their  subordinate  juris- 
diction. 

The  whole  island  of  Hispaniola  was  divided 
into  five  great  kingdoms;;};  of  two  of  whicb^ 
when  Columbus  first  landed,  Guacanahari  and 
Bdiecbio  were  absolute  sovereigns. — A  third 
principal  cacique  was  Cuanaboa,  whose  history 
is  remarkable:  he  had  been  originally  a  war 
captain  among  a  body  of  Charaibes,  who  had 
invaded  the  dominions  of  Behechio,  and  on 
condition  of  preventing  the  further  incursions 
of  his  countrymen  had  received  his  sister,  the 
beautiful  Anacoana,  in  marriage ;  together  with 
an  extent  of  country,  which  he  had  converted 
into  a  separate  kingdom.     The  establishment 


*  P.  Martyr  Decad.  L  Ub.  v. 
t  Oriedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  iv. 
t  Oviedo,  Ub.  iii.  c.  iv. 
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had  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  island  the 
Charaibean  language,  and  also  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  arrow,*  a  weapon  with  the  practice 
of  which   the    natives  of    the    larger    islands 
were  generally  unacquainted.     Cuanaboa  how- 
ever still  retained  his  ferocious  disposition,  and 
having   been    accused  by  Guacanahari  before 
Christopher  Columbus,  of  murdering  some  of 
the  Spaniards,  was  ordered  by  that  commander 
to  l)e  sent  to  Spain ;  but  the  ship  perished  at 
sea.    The  sad  fate  of  his  unfortunate  widow, 
the  innocent  Anacoana,  who  was  most  atro* 
ciously  murdered  ir^  1505,  by  Ovando,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Hispaniola,  for  no  cause,  that  1  can 
discover,  but  her  fond  attachment  to  Bartholo- 
mew Columbus,  having  been  related  at  large  in 
the  late  American  history,  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

The  islands  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica  were  di- 
vided,  like  Hispaniola,  into  many  principalities 
or  kingdoms ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  whole 
extent  of  Porto  Rico  .was  subject  to  one  cacique 
only.f  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  dignity  of 
these  chieftains  was  hereditary ;  but  if  Martyr 
is  to  be  credited,  the  law  of  succession  among 
them  was  different  from  that  of  all  other  people; 

•  Oviedo,  lib.  iii; 

t  P.  Martyr^  Decad.  L  lib.  ii. 
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for  he  observes,*  that  the  caciques  bequeathed  chap. 
the  supreme  authority  to  the  children  of  their 
sisters,  according  to  seniority,  disinheriting  their 
own  offspring;  "  being  certain,"  adds  Martyr, 
"  that  by  this  policy  they  preferred  the  blood 
"  royal,  which  might  not  happen  to  be  the  case 
"  in  advancing  any  of  the  children  of  their 
"  numerous  wives."  The  relation  of  Oviedo  is 
somewhat  different,  and  seems  more  probable : 
he  remarks,  that  one  of  the  wives  of  each 
cacique  was  particularly  distinguished  above  the 
lest^.and  appears  to  have  been  considered  by 
the  people  at  large  as  the  reigning  queen  ;t 
that  the  children  of  this  lady,  according  to 
priority  of  birth,  succeeded  to  the  father's  ho- 
hours ;  but  in  default  of  issue  by  the  favourite 
princess,  the  sisters  of  the  cacique,  if  there 
were  no  surviving  brothers,  took  place  of  the 
cacique's  own  children  by  his  other  wives.  Thus 
Anacoana,  on  the  death  of  Behechio  her  bro* 
ther,  became  queeft  of  Xaraguay.;};  It  is 
obvious  that  this  regulation  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  mischiefs  of  a  disputed  succes- 
sion, among  children  whose  pretensions  were 
•  equal. 

The  principal  cacique  was  distinguished  by 
regal  ornaments  and  numerous  attendants.    In 

•  Decad.  iii.  c.  ix. 
•f  Oviedo,  lib.  v.  c.  iii. 
X  Herrera,  lib.  vi.  c«  iL 
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moaly  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  after  a  manner 
very  much  resembling  the  use  of  the  palanqueen 
in  the  East  Indies.*  According  to  Martyr,t  he 
was  regarded  by  all  his  subjects  with  such  re- 
verence, as  even  exceeded  the  bounds  of  nature 
and  reason ;  for  if  he  ordered  any  of  them  to 
cast  themselves  headlong  from  a  high  rock,  or 
to  drown  themselves  in  the  sea,  alleging  no  cause 
but  his  sovereign  pleasure,  he  was  obeyed  with- 
out a  murmur;  opposition  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority being  considered  not  only  as  unavailing, 
but  impious. 

Nor  did  their  veneration  terminate  with  the 
life  of  the  prince,  it  was  extended  to  his  me- 
mory after  death;  a  proof  that  his  authority, 
however  extravagant,  was  seldom  abused.  When 
a  cacique  died,  his  body  was  embowelled  and 
dried  in  an  oven  moderately  heated,  so  that 
the  bones  and  even  the  skin  were  preserved 
entire. :{;  llie  corpse  was  then  placed  in  a  cave 
with  those  of  his  ancestors,  this  being  (ob- 
serves Oviedo)  among  these  simple  people  the 
only  system  of  heraldry,  whereby  they  intended 
to  render  not  the  name  alone,  but  the  persons 
also  of  their  worthies  immortal.     If  a  cacique 


*  Herrera,  lib.  i.  c.  zvi. 
t  Martyr,  Decad.  i.  c.  i. 
t  Herrera  lib.  ili.  c.  iii.    F.  Colombuf .  c.  Ixi. 
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was  alain  in  battle,  and  the  body  cocdd  not  be  mhB. 
recovered^  they  composed  song^  in  his  praise, 
which  they  taught  their  children ;  a  better  and 
nobler  testimony  surely  than  heaps  of  dry  bones, 
or  even  monuments  of  marble ;  since  memorials 
to  the  deceased  are,  or  ought  to  be,  intended 
less  in  honour  of  the  dead,  tlian  as  incitements 
to  the  living.* 

These  heroic  effusions  constituted  a  branch 
of  those  solemnities,  which,  as  hath  been  ob- 
served, were  called  Arietots;  consisting  of  hymns 
and  public  dances,  accompanied  with  musical 
instruments  made  of  shells,  and  a  sort  of  drum, 
the  sound  of  which  was  heard  at  a  vast  dis- 


*  It  is  related  by  Martyr,  that  on  the  death  of  a  ca- 
ciqnCf  the  most  beloved  of  his  wives  was  imndolated  at  his 
fttneraL  Thus  he  observes^  that  Aaacoana,  on  the  death 
of  her  broher  king  Behechio,  ordered  a  very  beautifol 
woman^  whose  name  was  Guanahata  Benechina,  to  be 
buried  alive  in  the  cave  where  his  body  (after  being  dried 
as  above-mentioned)  was  deposited.*  BotOviedo,  thosgfa 
by  no  means  partial  towards  the  Indian  character,  denies 
that  this  custom  was  general  among  them.f  Anacoana, 
vrho  had  been  married  to  a  Charaibe,  probably  adopted 
the  practice  from  the  account  she  had  received  from  her 
hnsband  of  his  national  customs.  And  it  is  not  impossible, 
nader  a  female  administration-^amaa^  toaages^— but  that 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  unfortunate  victim  con- 
tribnted  to  her  destruction. 

•  Uvtyr,  DcoMl.  ia.  fi^  IX.  t  Omio»  lib.  v.  c  iii. 
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I. 


Df  the  departed  cacique,  his  fame  in  war,  and  his 
gentleness  in  peace,  formed  a  national  history,t 
which  was  at  once  a  tribute*  of  gratitude  to  the 
deceased  monarch  and  a  lesson  to  the  living. 
Nor  could  any  thing  have  been  more  instructive 
to  the  rising  generation  than  this  institution,  since 
it  comprehended  also  the  antiquities  of  their 
country  and  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors. 
Expressions  of  national  triumph  for  victory  in 
war,  lamentations  in  times  of  public  calamity, 
the  voice  of  festivity,  and  the  language  of  love, 
were  likewise  the  subjects  of  these  exhibitions ; 
the  dances,  so  essential  a  part  of  them,  being 
grave  or  gay  as  the  occasion  required.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  among  the  traditions  thus  publicly 
recited  there  was  one  of  a  prophetic  nature,  de- 
nouncing ruin  and  desolation  by  the  arrival  of 
strangers  completely  clad,  and  armed  with  the 
lightning  of  heaven.  The  ceremonies  which 
were  observed  when  this  awful  prediction  was 
repeated,  we  may  well  believe  were  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  lamentation  and  horror.  J 
Religious  IV.  Like  all  other  unenlightened  nations, 
these  poor  Indians  were  indeed  the  slaves  of  su- 
perstition. Their  general  theology  (for  they  had 
an  established  system,  and  a  priesthood  to  sup- 

*  Herrera,  lib.  iii.  c.  iv.    P.  Martyr,  Deead.  iii.  c.  vii. 
F.  Calttmbus. 

f  OviedOj  lib.  ▼.  c.  iii. 

X  Martyr,  ut  supra.    Herrera,  lib.  ii.  c.  iv. 
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port  it)  was  a  medley  of  gross  foUy  and  childish  chap. 
traditions,  the  progmy  of  ignorance  and  terror* 
Yet  we  are  sometimes  dazzled  with  a  strong 
ray  of  sunshine  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
darkness.     Historians  have  preserved  a  remark- 
able speech  of  a  vooerable  old  man,  a  native  of 
Cuba,  who,  approaclnng  Christopher  Columbus 
with  great  reverence,  and  presenting  a  basket 
of  fruit,  addressed  him  as  follows.     ^^  Whether 
"  you  are  divinities,'*  he  observed,  ^^  or  mortal 
*'  men,  we  know  not    You  are  come  into  these 
*'  countries  with  a  force,  against  which,  were 
'^  we  inclined  to  resist  it,  resistance  would  be 
"  folly.    We  are  all  therefore  at  your  mercy ; 
**  but  if  you  are  men,  subject  to  mortality  like 
"  ourselves,  you  cannot  be  unapprised,  that  after 
**  this  life  there  is  another,  wherein  a  very  dif- 
"  ferent  portion  is  allotted  to  good  and  bad  me&. 
"  If  therefore  you  expect  to  die,  and  believe 
^^  with  us  that  every  one  is  to  be  rewarded  in  a 
**  future  state,  according  to  his  conduct  in  the 
"  present,  you  will  do  no  hurt  to  those  who  da 
"  none  to  you.*** 

*  This  remarkftble  circuaistftiice  happened  on  the  Tib 
of  Jaly  1494,  and  is  attested  by  Pet.  Martyr,  Decad.  i.lib. 
liL  and. by  Uarrera,  lib.  ii.  c  ziv.  If  it  be .  asked  ihrm 
Colttmbus  underetood  the  Cacique/  the  answer  ia^  that  he 
bad  carried  with  hint. to  Spaii^  in  bos  fomer  Toyage^ 
several  .ef  the.  Indiaiil }  one  of  whocn,  a  native  of  Quana- 
hini,  who  bad  femaiaed  with  .him:£rom  October  HM, 
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BOOK  Theii  Dotioos  of  fbture  happiness  sicmn,  htm* 
ever,  to  have  been  narrow  and  sensual.  Thejy 
supposed  that  the  spirits  of  good  men  were 
conveyed  to  a  pleasant  valley,  which  they  call* 
ed  Cqyaba;  a  place  of  indolent  tranquilli^j 
abounding  with  delicious  fruits,  cool  shades^ 
«Dd  murmuring  rivulets;*  in  a  country  »hei« 
drought  never  rages^  and  the  hurricane  is  never 
felt  In  this  seat  of  bliss  (the  Elysium  of  anti* 
quity)  they  believed  that  their  greatest  enjoy* 
ment  would  arise  from  the  company  of  their 
departed  ancestors^  and  of  those  persona  who 
were  dear  to  them  in  life  ;t — a  proof  at  least  of 
their  filial  piety,  and  of  the  warmth  and  tender-- 
ness  of  their  affections  and  dispositions* 

The  consdousnesi  in  our  Indians  that  they 
were  accountable  bebgs^  seems  to  indicate  a 
greater  degree  of  improvement  than  we  are 
willing  to  allow  to  any  of  the  natives  of  the 
New  Hemisphere*.  Although,  like  the  Cha* 
raibes,  our.  islanderef  acknowledged  a  plurality  of 
gods ;  like  tb^n  too,  they  believed  in  the  exist* 
ence  of  one  supreme,  invisible,  immortal,  and 
omnipotent  Creator,  whom  they  named  Joca^ 
bum^t    ^^  unhappily,  with  these  important 

had  acquired  the  Spanish  language.  This  man^  whoia 
name  was  DkUum,  served  him  on  this  and  other  oocm* 
sions.  both  aa  a  guide  and  intierpreter. 

*  Fer.  Ool.  c.  IxL  f  Herrarm,  Uh.  iii.  c  OL 

(JOaftyr,  Decadal,  lib.  Jx.    F.Cdnabw^ 
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trudifl,  die  poor  people  blended  the  most  puerile  chap. 
and  extmvagant  fancies,  which  were  neither 
fimnded  in  rational  piety,  nor  productive  of 
moral  obligation.  They  assigned  to  the  su- 
preme Being,  a  father  and  motfier,  whom  they 
distinguished  by  a  variety  of  names,  and  they 
supposed  the  sun  and  moon  to^  be  the  chief 
seats  of  their  residence.*  Their  system  of 
idol  worship  was,  at  the'  same  time,  more  la- 
mentable than  even  those  of  the  Charaibes ; 
lor  it  would  seem  that  they  paid  divine  honours 
to  stocks  and  stones  converted  into  images, 
which  they  called  Zemi;  not  regarding  these 
idols  as  symbolical  representations  only  of  their 
subordinate  divinities,  and  useful  as  sensible 
objects,  to  awaken  the  memory  and  animate 
devotion,  but  ascribing  divinity  to  the  material 
itself,  and  actually  worshipping  the  rude  stone 
or  block  which  their  own  hands  had  fashioned. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  an  eqask 
degree  of  folly  prevailed  among  people  much 
more  enlightened.  The  Egyptians  themselves, 
the  most  ancient  of  civilized  nations,  worship- 
ped various  kinds  of  animals,  and  representa-* 
tions  of  animals,  some  of  them  the  most  nox-^ 
ious  in  nature ;  and  even  the  accomplished 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  paid  divine 
honours  to  men  to  whom  they  had  themselves 

*  F.  Cdambtts.    P,  Martyr.    Benzonl. 
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BOOK  given  an  apothesis. — So  nearly  allied  in  rdU 
gious  researches,  is  the  blindness  of  untutored 
nature  to  the  insufficiency .  of  mere  cultivated 
reason ! 

It  has  indeed  been  asserted  (whether  jusdy 
or  not)  that  "  the  superstitions  of  paganism 
**  always  wore  the  appearance  of  pleasure,  and 
**  often  of  virtue  ;''"*  but  the  theology  of  our 
poor  islanders  bore  a  different  aspect*  By  a 
lamentable  inconsistency  of  the  human  mind, 
they  considered  the  Creiitor  of  all  things  as 
wholly  regardless  of  the  work  of  his  bands; 
and  as  hairing  transferred  the  government  of 
the  world  to  subordinate  and  malignant  beings, 
ii^ho  delighted  in  converting  into  evi/,  that 
which  He  pronounced  to  be  good.  The  eSa- 
sions  of  gratitude,  the  warmth  of  affection,  the 
confidence  of  hope,  formed  no  part  of  their  de- 
votions.  Their  idols  were  universally  hideous 
and  frightful,  sometimes  representing  toads  and 
other  odious  reptiles;  but  more  frequently  the 
human  face  horribly  distorted; — a  proof  that 
they  considered  them  not  as  benevolent,  but 
evil  powers ; — as  objects  of  terror — not  of  admi- 
ration and  love. 

To  keep  alive  this  sacred  and  awful  prejudice 
in  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  heighten  Hs 
influence,  their  Bohitos  or  priests,  appropriated  a 

♦Olbbon. 
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consecrated  house  in  each  village,  wherein  the   chap. 

^  m. 


was  invoked  and  worshipped.  Nor  was 
it  permitted  to  the  people  at  large,  at  all  times, 
to  enter,  and  on  unimportant  occasions  ap- 
proach the  dread  object  of  their  adoration..  The 
bobitos  undertook  to  be  their  messengers  and 
interpreters,  and  by  the  efficacy  of  their  pra;yer8 
to  avert  the  dangers  which  they  dreaded.  The 
ceremonies  exhibited  on  these  solemnities  were 
well  calculated  to  extend  the  priestly  dominion, 
and  C0nfirm  the  popular  subjection.  In  the 
same  view,  the  bohitos  added  to  their  holy 
profession  the  practice  of  physic,  and  they 
claimed  likewise  the  privily  of  educating  the 
children  of  the  first  rank  of  people  ;* — a  com- 
bination of  influence  which,  extending  to  die 
nearest  and  dearest  concerns  both  of  this  life 
and  the  next,  rendered  their  authority  irre- 
sbtible. 

With  such  power  in  the  priesthood,  it  may 
wdl  be  supposed,  that  the  alliance  between 
church  and  state  was  not  less  intimate  in  these 
islands  th^  in  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  As 
in  many  other  natibns,  religion  was  here  made 
the  instrument  of  civil  despotism,  and  the  will 
of  the  cacique,  if  confirmed  by  the  priest,  was 
impiously  pronounced  the  decree  of  heaven. 
Columbus  relates,  that  some  of  his  people  en- 

*  Martyr. 
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ivorship,  found  the  cacique  employed  in  ob- 
taining responses  from  the  Zemi*  By  the  sound 
of  the  voice  \^^hich  came  from  the  idol,  they 
knew  that  it  was  hollow,  and  dashing  it  to  the 
ground  to  expose  the  imposture,  they  discovered 
a  tube,  which  was  before  covered  with  leaves, 
that  communicated  from  the  back  part  of  the 
image  to  an  inner  apartment,  whence  the  priest 
issued  his  precepts  as  through  a  speaking  trum* 
pet; — but  the  cacique  earnestly  intreat^  them 
to  say  nothing  of  what  they  had  seen  ;  declaring 
that  by  means  of  such  pious  frauds,  he  col- 
lected tributes,  and  kept  his  kingdom  in  sub- 
jection. 

The  reader,  I  believe,  will  readily  acquit  me 
for  declining  to  enter  into  any  further  detail  of 
the  various  wild  notions,  and  fantastical  rites, 
which  were  founded  on  such  arts  and  impos- 
tures. Happily  for  our  islanders,  however,  the 
general  system  of  their  superstition,  though  not 
amiable  was  not  cruel.  We  find  among  them 
but  few  of  those  barbarous  ceremonies  which 
filled  the  Mexican  temples  with  pollution,  and 
the  spectators  with  horfor.  They  were  even 
more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  the  other- 
wise happy  inhabitants  of  the  lately  discovered 
islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean ;  amongst 
whom  the  practice  of  offering  human  sacrifices 
to  their  xleities  is  still  dreadfully  prevalent,  as 
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tbeeartb.  k^ 


Having  thus  meatiooed  the  natives  of  theiruceiiih. 
South-Sea  Islands,  I  cannot  but  advert  to  the  ^^Z^ 
wonderful  similarity  observable   in    many  r&> 
spects,  between  our  ilUfieited  West-Indians  and 
that  placid  people.    The  same  frank  and  affec* 
tiooate  temper^  the  same  cheerful  simpliciiy^ 
geotlenessi  and  candour; — a  behaviour  devoid 
of  meanness  and  treachery,  of  cruelty  and  re« 
venge,  are  apparent  in  the  character  of  both  ;— 
and  although  placed  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
each  other,  and  divided  by  the  intervention  of 
the  American  Continent,  we  may  trace  a  re- 
semblance even  in  many  of  their  customs  and 
institutions;  their  national  songs  and  dancesj 
their  domestic  economy,   their  system  of  go- 
vernment, and  their  funeral  ceremonies.     I  pre- 
tend not,  however,  to  affirm,  that  this  resem- 
blance is  so  exact,  as  to  create  the  presumption 
of  a  common  ori^n.    The  affinity  perceivable 
in  the  dispositions  and  virtues  of  these  widely 
separate^  tribes,  arose  probably  from  a  simila- 
rity in  their  circumstances  and  situation,  ope- 
rating on  the  general  principles  of  human  na- 
ture.     Placed  alike  in  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween savage  life,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
refinements  of  polished  society,  they  are  found 
equally  exempt  from  tlie  sordid  corporeal  dis- 
tresses and  sanguinary  passions  of  the  former. 

h2 
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straints and  solicitudes  of  the  latter.  To  a  spe- 
culative mind,  such  a  situation  may  appear,  for 
a  moment,  even  superior  to  our  own ;  **  but  if 
''  we  admit,"  says  the  elegant  historian  of  Ae 
amiable  Otaheitans,  ^^  that  they  are  upon  the 
^^  whole  happier  than  we,  we  must  admit  that 
^^  the  child  is  happier  than  the  man,  and  tiiat  we 
**  are  losers  by  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  the 
**  increase  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  enlai^- 
**  ment  of  our  views.*^ 

In  tiiose  inventions  and  arts  which  varying 
the  enjoyments,  add  considerably  to  the  value  of 
life,  I  believe  the  Otaheitans  were  in  general 
somewhat  behind  our  islanders:  in  agriculture 
they  were  particularly  so.f     The  great  sup- 

*  Hawkesworth's  Voyages,  toI.  ii,<p.  105. 

t  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  History  of  America,  vol.  i.  p. 
332,  observes,  that  as  the  natives  of  the  New  World  had 
no  tame  animals,  nor  the  use  of  the  metals,  their  agrical- 
iure  must  necessarily  have  been  imperfect.  It  shoatd 
however  be  remembered,  that  as  every  family  raised  corn 
for  thdr  own  support,  and  the  islands  being  (to  use  the 
expression  of  Las  Casas)  ''  aboonding  with  inhabitants  as 
**  fs%  axiUKxU  loitA  anU!^  a  very  small  portion  of  ground 
allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  each  fiimily,  would  com- 
prehend in  the  aggregate  an  immense  space  of  cultivated 
country.  Thus  we  find  Bartholomew  Columbus  observ- 
ing, that  the  fields  about  Zabraba>  a  country  in  theGalph 
of  Darien,  which  he  viewed  in  1503,  **  were  all  covered 
"  with  ixiaize,  like  the  com  fields  of  Europe, /or  abfs/i^  six 
**  leaguei  together**    Unacquainted  with  the  soil  of  the 
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port  of  the  iasidar  territories  of  the  Soutb-Sea  crap. 
coDsktM  of  the  bread-fruit  and  the  plantain ;  both 
which  flourish  there  spontaneously ;  and  although 
the  inhabitants  have  likewise  plantations  of  yams 
and  other  esculent  roots,  yet  the  cultivation  of 
none  of  them  appears  to  be  i^  extensive  as  was 
.that  of  the  maize  in  the  West  Indies,  or  to  dis- 
play equal  skill  with  the  preparaticm  of  thie 
cas6avi*bread  from  the  maoiock/    The  West^ 


West  Indict,  Dr.  Robertson  shovld  havedeliTered  bis  sen-* 
timenta  on  this  subject  with  diffidence.  That  soil  which 
is  known  in  these  islands  by  the  name  of  hrick-mould,  is 
not  only  superior  to  most  others  in  fertiUty,  but  requires 
very  little  tronble  in  cultivation.  Among  our  islanders^ 
to  whom  the  use  ot  iron  was  unlcnown,  instruments  were 
iogeDionsly  formed  of  stone,  and  of  a  certain  species  of 
durable  woodj  which  were  endued  with  nearly  equal  soli- 
dity and  sharpness.  We  find  them  felling  large  trees, 
building  cafioes  and  houses,  and  forming  domestic  uten- 
sils of  exquisite  workmanship.  Possessing  the  tools  and 
materials  necessary  for  these  purposes,  they  could  not  be 
destitute  of  proper  implements  for  the  ruder  operations 
of  husbandry,  on  a  soil  incapable  of  much  resistance. 

*  L'Abbe  Raynal,  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  all 
the  early  Spanish  historians  who  have  treated  of  the  dis- 
covery and  productions  of  America  (none  of  whom  indeed 
does  he  appear  to  have  consulted)  asserts  that  the  maniock 
plant  Wf9»  originally  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  from 
Africa,  and  that  the  Indians  were  first  instructed  by  the 
negroes  in  the  art  of  converting  the  poisonous  root  into 
wholesome  food.  For  the  satisfaction  of  such  of  my 
readers  as  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Ameri- 
can History^  I  think  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  P.  Martyr 
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almost  every  variety  of  vegetable  nature  which 
grew  in  the  countries  I  have  mentioned,  the  bread- 
fruit excepted,  raised  also  both  the  maize  and 
maniock  in  great  abundance ;  and  they  had  ac- 
quired the  skill  of  watering  their  lands  from  dis- 
tant rivers  in  time  of  drought.*  It  may  lifee- 
wise  be  observed,  that  although  the  Otaheitans 
possess  the  shrub  which  produces  cotton,  they 
neither  improve  it  by  culture,  nor  have  the 
knowledge  of  converting  its  wool  into  cloth  ;t 
but  content  themselves  with  a  far  meaner  pro- 
duction  as  a  substitute.  Our  islanders  had  not 
only  the  skill  of  making  excellent  cloth  from 
their  cotton,  but  they  practised  also  the  art  of 
dying  it  with  a  variety  of  colours ;  some  of  thedi 
of  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  beauty.  J 

In  the  science  of  ship-building  (if  the  con- 
struction of  such  vessels  as  either  people  used 
may  be  distinguished  with  that  appellation)  the 

in  his  first  Decade  which  bears  date  November,  1493, 
seven  months  only  after  the  return  of  Columbus  from  his 
first  voyage,  particularly  mentions  the  maniock,  or  jucca, 
as  furnishing  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  islanders,  and 
he  describes  their  manner  of  making  the  cassavi  bread 
from  it;    observing  that  the  raw  juice  is  as  strong  « 
poison  as  aconite.    Negroes  were  not  imported  hito  the 
islands  till  many  years  after  this  account  was  published. 
*  Martyr,  Decad.  iii. 
t  Forster's  Observations, 
X  Oviedo.    I^irchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  065. 
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superiority  is  on  the  side  of  Otabeite ;  yet  the  aup. 
Plrij^uas  of  the  West-Indians  were  fully  suffi- 
cient for  the  navigation  they  were  employed  in, 
tind  ind^  were  by  no  means  contemptible  sea- 
boats.  We  are  told  that  some  of  these  vessels 
were  navigated  with  forty  oars  ;*  and  Herrera 
relates  that  Bartholomew  Columbus,  in  passing 
through  the  Gulph  of  Honduras,  fell  in  with  one 
that  was  eight  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  length 
equal  to  a  Spanish  galley.  Over  the  middle 
was  an  awning  composed  of  mats  and  palm-tree 
leaves;  undierneath  which  were  disposed  the 
women  and  children,  secured  both  from  rain  and 
the  spray  of  the  sea. — It  was  laden  with  com- 
modities from  Jucatan.f 

On  the  other  hand,  our  islanders  far  surpas- 
sed the  people  of  Otabeite  in  the  elegance  and 
variety  of  their  domestic  utensils  and  furni- 
ture i  their  earthen-ware,  curiously  woven  beds, 
and  ioiplements  of  husbandry.  Martyr  speaks 
with  admiration  of  the  workmanship  of  some 
of  the  former  of  these.  In  the  account  he  gives 
of  a  magoificent  donation  from  Anacoana  to 

*  Martyr^  Decad.  i. 

t  Uerreraj  Decid.  i.  lib.  y.  These  Tessels  were  built 
either  of  cedar^  or  the  great  cotton-tree  hollowed,  and 
made  square  at  each  end  like  pdnts.  Thf  ir  gunnels  were 
raised  with  canes  braced  close,  and  smeared  over  with 
some  bituminous  substance  to  render  them  water-tight, 
and  they  had  sharp  keels.    P.  Martyr,  Decod. 
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princess,  he  observes  that,  among  other  valuables^ 
she  presented  him  with  fourteen  chairs  of  ebony 
beautifully  wrought,  and  no  less  than  sixty  ves- 
sels of  different  sorts,  for  the  use  of  his  kitchen 
and  table,  all  of  which  were  ornamented  widi 
figures  of  various  kinds,  fantastic  forms,  and  ac- 
curate representations  of  living  animals.^  The 
industry  and  ingenuity  of  our  Indians  therefore 
must  have  greatly  exceeded  the  measure  of  tiieir 
wants.  Having  provided  for  the  necessities  of 
their  condition,  they  proceeded  to  improve  and 
adorn  it 

But  I  must  now  leave  thefn  to  the  miserable 
fate  in  which  it  pleased  infinite  but  inscrutable 
wisdom  to  permit  their  merciless  invaders  to  in-* 
volve  them  for  ever ! — It  may,  I  think,  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  the  whole  story  of  mankind  affords 
no  scene  of  barbarity  equal  to  that  of  the  cruel- 
ties exercised  on  these  innocent  and  inofiensive 
people.  All  the  murders  and  desolations  of  the 
most  pitiless  tyrants  that  ever  diverted  them- 
selves with  the  pangs  and  convulsions  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  bloody 
enormities  committed  by  the  Spanish  nation  in 
the  conquest  of  the  New  World ; — a  conquest, 
on  a  low  estimate,  effected  by  the  murder  of  ten 
millions  of  the  species !    But  although  the  ac^ 

« 

9  f .  Martyo  Decad,  i 
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eoonts  which  are  transmitted  down  to  us  of  this  chap. 
dreai^l  carnage  are  authenticated  beyond  the 
possibility  of  disputei  the  mind  shrinking  from 
the  coQtempklioD,  wishes  to  resist  conviction^ 
md  to  rdieie  itself  by  incredulity. — Such  at 
leut  is  the  apology  which  I  would  frame  fot 
the  author  of  the  American  history,  when  I 
find  him  attempting,  in  contradiction  to  the 
voice  and  feelings  of  all  mankind,  to  palliate 
sodi  horrible  wickedness**  Yet  the  same  author 
admits,  that  in  the  short  interval  of  fifteett  years 
subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies, 
die  Spaniards  had  reduced  the  natives  of  Hispa- 
mola  '^  from  a  million  to  sixty  thousand.''t  It 
is  in  vaiD  that  he  remarks  on  the  bodily  feeble- 
ness of  these  poor  Indians,  and  their  natural 
iocapaci^  for  labour.      Such  a  constitutiopal 

*  Introduction  to  the  History  of  America,  by  Dr.  Ro- 
bertsfm^  voL  i.  p.  lo.  '^  It  is  to  be  hoped/*  says  this  sa- 
thor, "  that  the  SfMinisrds  will  at  last  discover  this  system 
"  of  concealment  to  be  no  less  impolitic  than  illiberal* 
''  From  what  I  have  experieDced  in  the  course  of  my  in- 
"  qairies,  I  am  satisfied  that  upon  a  more  minute  scrutiny 
**  into  their  early  operations  in  the^New  ViTorld,  however 
"  KBfaBaBiisiSLB  (a  tender  expression)  the  actions  of 
*'  individuals  may  a^ppear^  the  conduct  of  the  nation  will 
'*  be  placed  in  a  more  favourable  light.**  This  opinion, 
however,  needs  no  other  refutation  than  that  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ^bsequent  pages  of  the  learned  author's 
history. 

t  History  of  Ameri^a^  vol.  I.  book  iii.  p.  185. 
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lenity,  but  tbe  Spaniards  di«tribttted  them  iaip 
lots,  and  compelled  tbeoi  to  dig  in  tbe  mines, 
without  rest  or  intermi6&ion>  until  death*  their 
only  refugej  put  a  period  to  their  suffiaiaga* 
$ucb  as  attempted  resistanoe  or  escape,  their 
fnerciless  tyrants  hunted  dowi»  wkb  do^y  whkb 
wore  fed  on  tbeir  flesh.  They  disregarded  sex 
and  age,  and  with  impious  and  frafitic  bigotry 
«ven  called  in  reli^n  to  sanctify  their  cruelties. 
SoB>e,  more  aealous  than  tbe  rest;,  forced  their 
miserable  captives  into  the  water,  and  after  ad- 
ministering to  them  tbe  rite  of  baptismi  cut  tbeir 
throats  the  next  moment  to  prevent  their  apos^ 
iacy !  Otliers  made  a  vow  to  hang  ixr  burn  tbir*<- 
teen  every  morning,  in  honour  of  oiir  Saviour 
and  tbe  tw(dve  Apostles !  Nor  were  ttiese  the 
excesses  only  of  a  blind  and  remorseless  fanati- 
cism,  which  exciting  oui*  abhorrence,  excites  also 
our  pity :  tbe  Spaniards  were  actuated  in  many 
instances  by  such  wantonness  of  malice,  as  is 
wholly  unexampled  in  the  wide  history  of  human 
depravity. — INIartyr  relates,  tbat  it  was  a  fre- 
quent practice  among  them  to  murder  the  In- 
lUans  of  Hispaniola  in  sport,  or  merely,  he  ob* 
serves,  to  keep  their  bands  in  use.  They  had  en 
emulation  Mhich  of  them  could  most  dexterously 
strike  off  the  head  of  a  man  a,t  a  blow;  and 
wagers  frequently  depended  on  this  hellish  excr^ 
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cise.*    To  fill  up  ^  measure  of  this  irnqoity,  chap. 

HI 

aod  deiDonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  nation 
at  large    participated    in  the  guilt  of  indivi- 
duals, the  court  of  Spain  not  only  neglected 
lo  punish  these  enormitM  in  its  su^ects,  but 
when  rapadty  and  avarice  had  nearly  defeated 
their  own  purposes^  by  the  utter  extirpation 
of  the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  the   king  gave 
pemussi<m  to  seize  on  the  uqsu&pecting  inha- 
bitants of  the  ne^booring  islands,  and  tnuas* 
port  them  to  perish  in  the  mines  of  St.  Do- 
mingo.     **  Several  vessels,"  says  Dr.  Robert- 
**  son,  "  were  fitted  out  for  the  Lucayos,  the 
**  eommanders  of  which  informed  the  natives, 
^  with  whose  language  they  were  now  well  ac^* 
^  quainted,  that  they  came  from  a  delicious 
"country,  in  which    their  departed  ancestors 
"  resided,  by  whom  they  were  sent  to  invite 
*^  thm  to  resort  thither,  to  partake  of  the  bliss 
^  which  they  enjoyed.    That  simple  people  lis- 
**tened  with  wonder  and  credulity,  and  fond 
"  of  visiting  their  relations  and  friends  in  that 
"happy  region,   followed  the  Spaniards  with 
"eagerness.      By  this  artifice,  above  40,000 
^were  decoyed  into  Htspaniola,   to  share  in 
**  the  sufferings  which  were  the  lot  of  the  in- 
"  habitants  of  that  island,  and  to  mingle  their 
"  gi'oans  and  tears  with  those  of  that  wrctciied 

*  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  i.  lib.  vli. 
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who  can  help  fCHnmog  an  indignant  wish  that 

*  History  of  America,  book  iii.  p.  186.  See  likewise 
P.  Martyr,  Decad.  rii.  This  author  relates  the  foUowin^ 
ttflecting  particulars  of  the  poor  Lucayaos  tktis  Aandu- 
kntlf  dooofcd  from  their  native  couDtries.  "  Uaay  ef 
"  them  in  the  anguish  of  despair,  obstinately  refuse  all 
"  manner  of  sttstenance^  and  retiring  to  desert  caves  and 
"  unfrequented  woods,  silently  give  up  the  ghost.  Others, 
**  repairing  to  the  sea-coast  on  the  northern  side  of  Hia- 
**  pai|ioIa,  cast  many  a  longing  look  towards  that  part  of 
''  the  ocean  where  they  suppose  their  own  islands  to  be 
"  situated,  and  as  the  sea-breeze  rises  they  eagerly  inhale 
''  it,  fondly  believiug  that  it  has  lately  visited  their  own 
''  happy  valleys,  and  comes  fraught  with  the  breath  of 
^'  those  they  love,  their  wives  and  their  children.  With 
**  this  idea  they  oontinae  for  hoars  on  the  coast,  until 
"  nature  becomes  utterly  exhausted ;  when  stretching  oat 
"  their  arms  towards  the  ocean,  as  if  to  take  a  last  em- 
"  brace  of  their  distant  country  and  relations,  they  sink 

4 

*'  down  and  expire  without  a  groan.*' — *'  One  of  the  Lu-> 

"  cayaos/'  continues  the  same  author,  "  who  was. more 

**  desirous  of  life  or  had  greater  courage  tiian  most  of  his 

countrymen,  took  upon  him  a  bold  and  difficult  piece 

of  work.    Having  been  used  to  build  cottages  in  his 

*'  native  country,  he  procured  instruments  of  stone,  and 

"  cut  down  a  large  spongy  tree  called  jaruma,*  the  body 

**  of  which  he  dexterously  scooped  into  a  canoe.  He  then 

provided  himself  with  oars,  some  Indian  corn,  and  a 

few  gourds  of  water,  and  prevailed  on  another  man  and 

a  woman  to  embark  with  him  on  a  voysj^e  to  the  Lu- 

cayos  islands.  Their  navigation  was  prosperous  for  near 

200  miles,  and  they  were  almost  within  sight  of  their 

own  long-lost  shores,  when  unfortunately  they  were 

*  The  bomhax,  or  wild  co^on  trre. 
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^he  hand  of  Heaven,  by  some  miraeulons  inter-  chap. 

in 
posidoo,  had  swept  these  European  tyrants  from 

the  face  of  the  earth,  who  like  «o  many  beasts 

of  prey  roamed  round  the  world  only  to  deso* 

late  and  destroy;  and  more  remorseless  tbaa 

the  fiercest  savage,  thirsted  for  human  blood; 

without  having  the  impulse  of  natural  appetite 

to  plead  in  their  defence ! 

On  the  whole^  if  we  consider  of  how  little 

benefit  the  acquisition  of  these  islands  has  sisce 

proved  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and  count  over  the 

cost  of  the  conquest,  we  must  find  it  extremely 

difficult  to  include  such  an  event  as  the  massacre 

of  ten  millions  of  innocent  people  (comprehend- 

^  the  butcheries  in  Mexico  and  Peru)  amongst 

tiie  number  of  those  partial  evils  which  ulti* 

mately  terminate  in  the  general  good ;  nor  can 

we  possibly  reconcile  its  permission  to  our  limited 

ideas  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness !    Divines 

therefore  justly  conclude,  that  no  stronger  proof 

than  that  which  arises  finom  hence  need  be  given 

of  the  existence  of  a  future  and  better  state, 

wherein  the  unequal  distribution  of  misery  and 

happiness  in  this  life  shall  be  adjusted ;  '^  when 

^  the  crooked  shall  6e  made  straight,  and  the  rough 

^piaceepltmr^ 


mel  bjr  a  Spanish  ihip,  which  brought  them  back  to 
slaverj  and  8onx>w.    The  canoe  is  atiU  prtserve^i  in 
Uispanlola  as  a  singular  curiositj,  considering  the  cir* 
*'  cumstances  under  which  it  was  made." 

*  In  1585  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  a  descent  on 
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SOOK  |M»u»la»  and  ia  his  aecoanfc  of  that  lal&ad,  which  !•  pre- 
/l  i  '^^^  ^>*  Hakluyt^  vol.  iti.  he  relates  that  the  Spaniards 
having  utterly  exterminated  the  ancient  Indians^  (not  a 
single  descendant  being,  I  doubt,  at  that  time  living)  had 
nevertheless  derived  so  little  advantage  ffom  their  crueltf  » 
as  to  be  obligtd  to  convert piecet  ofUtMef  into  wMu^ — aU 
the  silver,  in  the  at^inment  of  which  horn  the  bowela  of 
the  earth  so  many  thousands  of  poor  wretches  had  pe- 
rished, having  long  since  found  its  way  to  Europe,  and 
the  inhabitants  had  no  means  of  getting  a  fresh  supply. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  observe,  that  some 
of  the  eircumstanees  which  I  have  rdaled  above  raspeeC- 
log  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  are  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  Bartholomew  De  Las  Casas,  who  Is  accused 
by  Dr.  Robertson  of  exaggeration  5~>but  Oviedo  himself, 
who  endeavours  to  palliate  the  monstrous  barbarities  of 
his  countrymen  towards  the  natives,  by  asserting  thai 
they  were  addicted  to  anoatural  vices,  wfaidi  rendered 
them  properly  obnoaidus  to  punishment  (a  charge,  by  the 
way,  which  Herrera  admits  to  be  groundless) — Oviedo,  1 
say,  confesses  that  in  1535,  only  forty-three  years  poste- 
rior to  the  discovery  of  Hispaniola,  and  when  he  was 
himse>f  on  the  spot,  there  were  not  left  alive  in  that 
island  above  fire  huadral  of  the  original  natives,  old  and 
youngs  for  he  adds,  that  all  the  other  Indians  at  thai 
time  there,  had  been  forced  or  decoyed  into  slavery,  froni 
the  neighbouring  islands.*  Las  Casas,  it  is  true,  when 
he  speaks  of  numbers  in  the  gross,  certainly  over-rates  the 
original  iniiabitants.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
means  to  deceive  i  nor  is  there  any  just  reason  to  sospeci 
his  veracity  when  he  treats  of  matters  susceptive  of  pre« 
cision,  more  especially  in  circumstances  of  which  he  de« 
dares  himself  to  have  been  an  eye-witness.  Let  the  reader 
judge  of  Las  Casas  from  the  following  narraUve,  in  which 
his  falsehood  (if  the  story  were  false)  could  have  been  very 

*  Oviedo,  \\h  iii.  c  vl 
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tatSSj  detected.    "  I  once  beheld/'  lays  he,  **  four  or  five    cHAP. 
"  principal  Indians  roasted  alive  at  a  slow  fire ;  and  as  the      ^}\ 
*^  miserable  victims  poured  forth  dreadful  screams,  which 
"  disturbed  the  commanding  officer  in  his  afternoon  slum* 
"  bas>  he  sent  word  that  they  should  be  strangled ;  but 
^*  the  officer  on  guard  (1  &sow  his  namb,  and  I  i^kow 
uis  axLATiOMS  IV  Sevillb)  would  not  suffer  ilj  but 
causing  their  mouths  to  be  gagged,  that  their  cries 
might  not  be  heard,  he  stirred  up  the  fire  with  his  own 
^  hands,  and  roasted  them  deliberately  tUl  th^y  all  ex* 
pired. — I  SAW  it  mtssif/*  ! ! ! 
It  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  on  my  own  account,  to 
add,  that  I  hav«  no  oaber  edition  of  Las  Casas  fttiaii  that 
which  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  167^-    From  a  copy 
•f  that  edition  I  have  extracted  the  foregoing  horrid  rela- 
tion ;  my  hand  trembling  as  I  write,  and  my  heart  de* 
fouUy  itishing  it  could  be  proved  to  be  false. 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

Land  aninuds  used  as  food. — Fishes  and  mid 
faad. — Indian  method  afjishing  and  fowling. 
— Esculent  vegetaUes,  ^.—Conclusion. 

BOOK  In"  tmcing  the  several  tribes  of  qoadrupeds^  pro^ 
perly  so  called,  which  anciently  exbted  in  the 
West  Indies,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Wind- 
ward or  Charaibean  islands  possessed  all  that 
were  possessed  by  the  larger  islands,  and  some 
species  which  in  the  latter  were  unknown.  It 
is  likewise  observable,  Aat  all  the  animals  of 
the  former  are  still  found  in  Guiana,  and  few 
or  none  of  them  in  North  America.  These  are 
additional  proo&  that  the  Windward  Islands 
were  anciently  peopled  fipom  the  south.  The 
enumeration  of  them  follows : 

1.  The  Agouti;  8.  the  Pecary;  a.  the  Ar* 
madillo ;  4.  the  Opussum ;  5.^  the  Racoon ;  6. 
the  Musk  Rat;  7*  the  Alco;  8.  the  smaller 
Monkey  of  several  varieties* 

These  I  think  are  Aeir  most  general  appel- 
lations; bat  from  the  variety  of  Indian  lan^ 
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guages,  or  dialects  rather  of  the  same  language^  chap. 
which  anciently  prevailed  in  the  islands  and  on 
the  neighbouring  continent,  some  of  these  ani- 
mals have  been  distinguished  by  so  many  differ* 
ent  names,  that  in  reading  the  accounts  of  them 
transmitted  by  the  French  and  Spanish  histo- 
rians, it  is  often  difficult  to  understand  of  which* 
in  partidular  they  mean  tp  speak. 

The  Agouti  is  sometimes  called  couH  and 
coati.  It  was  corrupted  into  itfi  and  atia  by 
the  Spaniards  ;  and  at  present  it  is  known  in 
some  parts  of  the  West  Indies  by  the  terms 
pucarara  and  Indian  conejf.  It  is  the  mus  aguti  of 
Linmeus,  and  the  caotf  of  Pennant  and  Buflfon. 

To  these  writers  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  for  a 
description  of  its  nature  and  properties. — I  shall 
briefly  observe  that,  in  comparing  it  with  the 
quadrupeds  of  Europe,  it  seems  to  constitute 
an  intermediate  species  between  the  rabbit  and 
tbe  rat ;  and  of  the  animals  which  I  have  enu- 
merated above,  this  and  the  last  are,  I  fear,  the 
ODiy  ones  that  have  escaped  the  common  fate 
of  all  the  nobler  inhabitants  of  these  unfortu- 
nate islands,  man  himself  (as  w^  have  seen)  not 
excepted !  The  agouti  is  still  frequentiy  found 
in  Porto-llico,  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  and  some- 
titnes  in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica.  In  most 
of  the  islands  to  windward,  tbe  race,  though  once 
common  to  them  all,  is  now  I  believe  utterly 
extinct. 

VOL,  I.  I 
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BOOK  The  Pecary,  which  was  not  known  m  the 

larger  islands,  has  been  honoured  with  no  less 
variety  of  names  than  the  Agouti.  According 
to  Rochefort  it  wis  ceiWed  javari  and  pacquire. 
By  Dampier  it  is  named /)ei<af^.  By  Acosta  saino 
and  zaim.  It  is  the  sus  tajacu  of  Linnaeus,  and 
the  pecary  and  Mexican  musk-hog  of  our  English 
naturalists. 

Of  this  animal,  a  very  full  and  particular  ac- 
count has  been  given  by  Mons.  Buffbn  in  his 
Natural  History,  and  by  Dn  Tyson  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions.  I  have  heard  that  it 
still  abounds  in  many  of  the  provinces  of 
Mexico ;  but  in  the  West- Indian  islands  I  be- 
lieve the  breed  has  been  long  since  extermi- 
nated. Those  that  I  have  seen  were  carried 
thither  from  the  continent  as  objects  of  cu- 
riosity ;  and  they  appeared  to  me  to  differ  from 
the  European  hog  principally  in  the  singular 
but  well-known  circumstance  of  their  having  a 
musky  discharge  from  an  aperture  or  gland  on 
the  back,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  navel ; 
and  in  the  colour  of  their  bristles ;  the  pecary 
being  indeed  highly  ornamented ;  for  the  bris- 
tles of  those  that  I  beheld  were  of  a  pale  blue, 
tipt  with  white.  It  is  also  related  of  this  ani- 
mal, that  it  possesses  far  greater  courage  than 
the  hog  of  Europe  ;  and  when  hunted  by  dogs, 
will  frequently  turn  and  compel  its  enemy  to 
retreat.     Thus  its  native  bn^very  bringing  it 
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within  the  reach  of  fire-arms,  contributed  dbubt-    ^^a*- 

1  •      i»  IV. 

less  to  its  final  destruction  in  the  islands. 

Of  the  Armadillo,  tjie  species  anciently 
known  in  these  islands  was,  I  think,  that  which 
is  called  by  systematical  writers  the  nine  banded. 
It  is  covered  with  a  joint  shell,  or  scaly  armour, 
and  has  the  faculty  of  rolling  itself  up  like  th6 
hedge-hog.  As  food  it  is  said  to  be  very  whole* 
some  and  delicate.  It  was  once  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Opussum  (or  mardtou)  is  distinguishable 
from  all  other  animals,  by  a  wonderful  property. 
Under  the  belly  tif  the  female  there  is  a  pouch, 
wherein  she  receives  atid  shelters  her  young.* — 
Both  this  and  the  former  animal  are  too  well 
known  to  the  curious  in  natural  researches,  to 
render  it  necessary  for  me  to  be  more  particular. 
I  believe  the  opussum,  like  the  pecary,  was  un- 
known to  the  larger  islands. 

The  Racoon  was  common  in  Jamaiclei  in 
the  time  of  Sloane,  who  observes  that  it  was 
eaten  by  all  sorts  of  people.  Its  abode  was 
chiefly  in  hollow  trees,  from  whence,  says 
Sloane,  it  makes  paths  tb  the  cane-fields,  wh6re 
it  chiefly  subsists ;  a  circumstance  which,  while 
it  indicates  that  its  number  was  considerable, 
easily  accounts  for  its  destruction. 

*  I  have  since  learnt  that  the  female  Kangaroo  from 
New  Holland  is  provided  in  the  same  manber. 

I2 
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BOOK  The  Musk  Rat  is  the  pilaris  of  naturali&ts : 
it  burrows  in  the  earth,  and  smells  so  strongly 
of  musk,  that  its  retreat  is  easily  discovered* 
According  to  the  French  writers,  these  abound- 
ed anciently  in  Martinico  and  the  other  Wind- 
ward Islands  to  a  great  degree  ;*  and  its  resem- 
blance to  the  common  rat  of  Europe,  though 
four  times  as  large,  probably  proved  fatal  to  the 
whole  race.  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect 
that  this  animal  is  the  agoiai  of  the  larger 
islands. 

The  Alco  was  the  native  dog  of  the  New 
Hemisphere,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  differed 
greatly  from  that  of  the  old;  except  that  it 
possessed  not  the  power  of  barking.f  The 
natives  of  Hispaniola,  like  those  of  Otaheite, 
fattened  them  with  care^  and  accounted  their 
flesh  a  great  delicacy.  /*  In  St.  Domingo," 
says  Acosto,  ^^  the  dogs  of  Europe  have  multi- 
'^  plied  so  exceedingly,  that  at  this  time  (1587) 
*^  they  are  a  nuisance  and  a  terror  to  the  inha- 
'^  bitants,  and  a  price  is  set  on  their  heads  as 
"  on  wolves  in  Old  Spain.  At  first  there  were 
^*  no  dogs  in  this  island,  but  a  small  mute  crea- 
'*  ture  resembling  a  dog,  with  a  nose  like  that 
"  of  a  fox  ;  which  the  natives  called  alco.  The 
^^  Indians  were  so  fond  of  these  little  animals, 


*  P.  Labat,  torn.  ii.  p.  302. 
t  F.  CoL  c.  xxiv. 
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*'  that  they  carried  them    on    their  shoulders  chap, 

.  •  IV. 

"wherever  they  went,  or  nourished   them  in 
**  their  bosoms." 

The  Monkey  and  its  varieties  require  no  de* 
scription. 

Thus  it  appears  that  out  of  eight  different 
species  of  edible  quadrupeds,  one  only  was  do- 
mestic and  sequacious.  Few  indeed  are  the 
animals  that  own  alle^ance  to  man  in  his  sa- 
vage state.  Of  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  the 
strongest  dispute  his  superiority  and  the  weakest 
avoid  his  approach.  To  his  conveniency  there- 
fore they  contribute  nothing,  and  towards  his 
nourishment,  the  supplies  that  they  afford  are 
casual  and  uncertain.  Nature  however  seems 
to  have  displayed  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
tbese  islands,  a  bounty  that  almost  rendered  su- 
perfluous the  labours  of  art  in  procuring  then) 
sustenance ;  for,  besides  the  animals  that  I  have 
mentioned,  and  those  that  are  furnished  by  the 
rivers  and  the  sea,  the  woods  are  peopled 
with  two  very  extraordinary  creatures ;  both 
of  which  anciently  were,  and  still  are,  not 
only  used  as  food,  but  accounted  superior  deli- 
cacies. 

These  are  the  Iguana  and  the  Mountain^r 
crab.  The  Iguana  (or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
written,  the  guana)  is  a  species  of  lizard : — 
a  class  of  animab,  about  which  naturalists 
are  not   agreed  whedier  to  rank  them  with 
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^^^  quadrupeds,  or  to  degrade  them  to  serpents. — 
They  seem  therefore  to  stand  aloof  from  all 
established  systems,  and  indeed  justly  claim  a 
very  distinguished  place  by  themselves.  From 
the  alligator,  the  most  formidable  of  the  family, 
measuring  sometimes  twenty  feet  in  length, 
the  gradation  is  regular  in  diminution  of  size 
to  the  small  lizard  of  three  inches;  the  same 
figure  and  conformation  nearly  (though  not 
wholly)  prevailing  in  each.  The  iguana  is  one 
of  the  intermediate  species,  and  is  copimonly 
about  three  feet  long,  and  proportionably  bulky : 
it  lives  chiefly  among  fruit-trees,  and  is  per^ 
fectly  gentle  and  innoxious.  Europeans  doubt* 
less  learn  to  make  food  of  them  from  the  exam-* 
pie  of  the  ancient' Indians,  amongst  whom  the 
practice  of  hunting  them  was  a  ftivourite  di- 
version jf  and  they  are  now  become  generally 
scarce,  except  in  the  islands  of  the  Windward- 
passage,  and  such  other  places  between  the 
tropics  as  are  seldom  visited  by  man,  I  be^ 
lieve  indeed  the  English,  even  when  they  were 
more  plentiful,  did  not  often  serve  them  at  ele- 
gant  tables  ;  but  their  French  and  Spanish 
neighbours,  less  squeamish,  still  devoured  them 
with  exquisite  relish :  I  imagine  too  they  have 
good  reason  ;  for  I  have  been  assured  by  a  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  elegance,  who  spoke  from 

*  r.  Col.  c.  XXV. 
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experieDce^  that  the  iguana  is  equal  in  flavour    ^^* 
and  wholesomeness  to  the  finest  green  turtle.* 
Respecting  the  Mountain  Crab,  which  still 

*  P.  Labat  likewise  speaks  of  a  fricasseed  gaana  with 
high  approbation.  He  compares  it  to  chicken,  lor  the 
whiteness  of  its  fle^h  and  the  deliciicy  of  iM  flatour.— 
Tom.  iii.  p.  315.  ]n  a  subsequent  page  he  gives  a  mi* 
ante  account  of  the  manner  of  catching  this  animal,  and 
if  the  reader  has  no  objection  to  accompany  the  good  Fa- 
ther d,  la  chasseg  he  may  participate  in  the  diversion  as 
follows :  '^  We  are  attended,**  says  he,  "  by  a  negroj 
^  who  carried  a  long  xofi  j  at  one  end  of  which  was  a 
"  piece  of  whipcord  with  a  running  knot  After  beating 
''the  bushes  for  some  time,  the  negro  dispovered  our 
game  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  dry  limb  of  a  tree. 
Hereupon  he  began  whistling  with  all  his  might,  to 
**  which  the  guana  was  wonderfally  attentire,  stretching 
out  his  neck  ^fu^  turning  his  head  as  if  to  e^joy  it  ipora 
fully.  The  negro  now  approached,  still  whistlings  and 
advancing  his  rod  gently,  began  tickling  with  the  ei^d 
''  of  it  the  sides  and  throat  of  the  guana,  who  seenaed 
**  mightily  pleased  with  the  operation  j  for  he  turned  on 
''  his  back,  and  stretched  himself  out  like  a  cat  before 
"the  fire,  and  at  length  fairly  fell  asleep j  whkh  the 
"  negro  perceiving,  dexterously  slipt  the  noose  over  his 
"  head^  and  with  a  jerk  brought  htm  to  the  ground :  and 
"  goo<l  sport  it  afforded,  to  see  the  creature  swell  like  a 
"  tarkey-cock  at  finding  himself  entrapped.  We  caught 
others  in  the  same  way,  and  kept  one  of  them  allte 
seven  or  eight  days ;  but,"  continues  the  reverend  bis-^ 
torian,  *'  it  griered  me  to  the  be^t  ^o  find  that  he  thereby 
"  lost  much  delicious  fat.'*  These  animals  are  likewise 
known  in  the  East  Indies.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  shot  one  of 
them  at  Bataria,  and  found  it  good  food. 
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BOOK    survives  in  the  larger  of  these  island^,  though 
its  final  extinction  is  probably  at  hand,  its  his* 
tory  is  so  wonderful,  that  I  choose  rather  to  give 
it  in  the  language  of  others,  than  in  any  recital  of 
my  own.    The  authors  from  whom  I  transcribe^ 
are  Du  Tertre  and  Brown.    They  both  wrote 
from  their  own  knowledge  and  personal  observa- 
tion, and  the  facts  which  they  relate  have  been 
repeated  to  me  a  thousand  times  in  the  We$t 
Indies,  by  persons,  who  I  am  sure  never  knew 
what  has  been  published  on  the  subject  by  any 
author  whatever.     "  These  animals,"  says  Du 
Tertre,  "  live  not  only  in  a  kind  of  orderly  so- 
^^  ciety  in  their  retreats  in  the  mountains,  but 
regularly  once  a  year  march  down  to  the  sea- 
side in  a  body  of  some  millions  at  a  time.    As 
**  they  multiply  in  great  numbers,  they  choose 
"  the  months  of  April  or  May  to  begin  their  ex- 
•  ^  pedition ;  and  then  sally  out  from  the  stumps  of 
*^  hollow  trees,  from  the  clefts  of  rockr,  and  from 
^*  the  holes  which  they  dig  for  themselves  under 
"  the  surface  of  the  earth.     At  that  time  the 
"  whole  ground  is  covered  with  this  band  of  ad- 
**  venturers;  th^re  is  no  setting  down  one's  foot 
*^  without  treading  upon  them.      The   sea  is 
^^  their  place  of  destination,  and  to  that  they 
"  direct  their  march  with  right-lined  precision, 
'^  No  geometrician  could  send  them  to  their 
^*  destined   station  by  a  shorter  course ;  tixey 
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^*  neither  turn  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  what-    chap. 

.  IV. 

"ever  obstacles  intervene;   and  even  if  they 
*^  meet  with  a  house,  they  will  attempt  to  scale 
'^  the  walls  to  keep  the  unbroken  tenor  of  their 
'^  way.     But  though  this  be  the  general  order 
"  of  their  route,  they  upon  other  occasions  are 
"compelled  to  conform   to  the    face  of  the 
"country,  and  if  it  be  intersected  by  rivers, 
"  they  are  seen  to  wind  «dong  the  course  of  the 
"stream.      The  procession  sets  forward  from 
"  the  mountains  with  the  regularity  of  an  army 
"under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  com- 
"mander.     They  are  commonly  divided  into 
"battalions,  of  which  the  first  consists  of  the 
"  strongest  and  boldest  males,  that,  like  pioneers, 
"  march  forward  to  clear  the  route  and  face 
"the    greatest    dangers.      The   night  is   their 
"  chief  time  of  proceeding,  but  if  it  rains  by 
"  day  they  do  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  occasion, 
"  and  they  continue  to  move  forward  in  their 
"  slow  uniform  manner.     When  the  sun  shines 
"  and  is  hot  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
"  they  make  an  universal  halt,  and  wait  till  the 
"  cool  of  the  evening.    When  they  are  terri- 
"  fied,  they  march  back  in  a  confused  disorderly 
"  manner,  holding  up  their  nippers,  with  which 
"  they  sometimes  tear  off  a  piece  of  the  skin, 

"  and  leave  the  weapon  where  they  inflicted  the 

"  wound. 

"  When,  after  a  fatiguing  march,  and  escap- 
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BOOK  u  jjjg  ^  ibousand  dangers,  for  they  are  some- 
"  times  three  months  in  getting  to  the  shore, 
^'  they  have  arrived  at  their  destined  port,  they 
"  prepare  to  cast  their  spawn.  For  this  pur- 
*^  pose  the  crab  has  no  sooner  reached  the  shore^ 
*'  than  it  eagerly  goes  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
*^  and  lets  the  waves  wash  over  its  body  two  or 
*'  three  times  to  wash  off  the  spawn.  The  eggs 
"  are  hatched  under  the  sand ;  and  soon  after 
"  millions  at  a  time  of  the  new-born  crabs  are 
"  seen  quitting  the  shore,  and  slowly  travelling 
"  up  to  the  mountains." 

So  far  Du  Tertre,  as  copied  by  Goldsmitji, 
What  follows  is  from  Brown's  History  of  Ja- 
maica.    "  The  old  crabs  having  disburthened* 

themselves,  (as  above)  generally  regain  their. 

habitations  in  the  mountains  by  the  latter  end 
"  of  June. — In  August  they  begin  to  fatten, 
"and  prepare  for  moulting;  filling  up  their 
"  burrows  with  dry  grass,  leaves,  and  abund- 
"  ance  of  other  materials. — When  the  proper 
"  period  comes,  each  retires  to  his  hole,  shqts 
"  up  the  passage,  and  remains  quite  unactive 
"  until  he  gets  rid  of  his  old  shell,  apd  is  fully 
"  provided  with  a  new  one.  How  long  they 
"  continue  in  this  state  is  uncertain,  but  the 
"  shell  is  first  observed  to  burst  at  the  back 
"  and  the  sides,  to  give  a  passagie  to  the  body, 
"  and  the  animal  extracts  its  limbs  from  all  the 
*'  other  parts   gradually  afterwards.      At  this 
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<<  time  the  flesh  is  in  the  richest  state,  and  co-  chap. 
*'  vered  only  with  a  tender  membranous  skin, 
''  variegated  with  a  multitude  of  reddish  veins, 
''  but  this  hardens  gradually,  and  soon  becomes 
"  a  perfect  shell  like  the  former.  It  is  however 
^'  remarkable,  that  during  this  change  there  are 
'^  some  stony  concretions  always  formed  in  the 
'^  bag,  which  waste  and  dissolve  as  the  creature 
''  forms  and  perfects  its  new  crust."' 

To  these  full  and  particular  accounts  I  will 
add^  of  my  owa  knowledge,  that  many  people, 
in  order  to  eat  of  this  singular  animal  in  the 
highest  perfection,  cause  them  to  be  dug  out  of 
the  earth  in  the  moulting  state;  but  they  are 
usually  taken  from  the  time  they  begin  to  move 
of  themselves  till  they  reach  the  sea,  as  already 
related.  During  all  this  time  they  are  in  spawn, 
and  if  my  testimony  can  add  weight  to  that  of 
all  who  have  written,  and  all  who  have  feasted, 
on  the  subject,  I  pronounce  them,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  choicest  morsels  in  nature. 
The  observation,  therefore,  of  Du  Tertre  is  nei* 
tber  hyperbolical  nor  extravagant.  Speaking 
of  the  various  species  of  this  animal,  he  terms 
them  "  a  living  and  perpetual  supply  of  manna 
"  in  the  wilderness ;  equalled  only  by  the  mi- 
^*  raculous  bounty  of  Providence  to  the  children 
**  of  Israel  when  wandering  in  the  desert.  They 
"  are  a  resource,"  continues  he,  "  to  which 
^  the  Indians  have  at  all  times  resort ;  for  when 
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BOOK    "  all  other  provisions  are  scarce,  this  never  fails 
"  them. 

Such  plenty  of  animal  food  had  the  lavish 
hand  of  nature  enabled  the  groves  and  the  fo- 
rests of  these  highly  favoured  islands  to  furnish 
for  the  use  of  man.  The  regions  of  water  and 
of  air  are  still  more  copiously  gifted.  Happily 
the  inhabitants  of  those  elements,  less  obnoxious 
to  the  arts  of  destruction  than  the  races  that  I 
have  described,  are  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to 
bear  witness  themselves  to  the  inexhaustible 
liberality  of  their  almighty  Creator. — We"^ay 
fiay  in  the  language  of  Milton, 


Each  creek  and  bay 


With  fry  innumerable  8warm>  and  shoals 
Of  fish  glide  under  the  green  wave. 

Part  single,  or  with  mate. 

Graze  the  sea- weed  their  pasture  -,  and  thro*  groves 
Of  coral  stray,  or  sporting  with  quick  glance. 
Show  to  the  sun  their  wav'd  coats  dropt  with  g^old^ 

while  the  woods  and  the  marshes  equally 
abound  with  wild  fowl  of  infinite  variety,  and 
exquisite   flavour.*      But  of  the   tribes  which 

*  The  most  delicious  bird  in  the  West  Indies  is  the 
Ortalan  or  Ocioher-hird.  It  is  the  emheriza  oryzivora  of 
Linna^us^  or  rice-bird  of  South  Carolina;  of  which  a  de- 
scription is  given  by  Catesby. — Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  J  are  reckoned  birds  of  passage  in  North  America  as 
well  as  in  the  West  Indies.  Catesby  obsenres,  that  they 
arrife  in  Carolina  in  infinite  numbers  in  the  month  of 
September  to  devour  the  rice :  they  continue  there  about 
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these  islands  still  abundantly  furnish,  and  from  csap. 
whose  nature  and  properties  there  is  no  reason  >^ 
to  apprehend  an  extinction  of  the  race,  it  is  not 
within  my  province  to  treat.  The  enumeration 
that  I  have  made  has  chieOy  extended  to  such 
as  from  their  scarcity  are  seldom  noticed  by 
modem  naturalists  and  voyagers,  or  of  which 
the  knowledge  and  even  the  names  are  lost  to 
the  present  inhabitants : — for  it  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  what  from  its  antiquity  is  but 
little  known,  lias  from  that  circumstance  alone 
the  recbmmendation  of  novelty.  I  shall  there- 
fore close  my  account  of  the  animal  creation 
with  a  description  of  two  very  curious  methods, 
known  to  the  ancient  Indians,  of  catching  fish 

three  weeks,  and  retire  when  the  rice  begins  to  grow 
hard. — He  supposes  their  route  to  be  from  Cuba  to  Caro- 
lina; but  I  believe  they  are  not  in  the  islands  till  the 
month  of  October :  at  l«i6t  it  is  in  that  month  that  they 
Tisit  Jamaica  in  prodigious  flights^  to  feed  on  the  seeds  of 
the  Guinea  grass. — ^According  to  Catesby,  the  litm  only 
arrive  in  Carolhia  in  September.  The  hen  is  about  the 
bigness^  of  a  Iark>  and  coloured  not  unlike  it  in  the  back ; 
the  breast  and  belly  pale  yellow,  the  bill  strong  and  sharp* 
pointed,  and  shaped  like  most  others  of  the  granivorous 
kind.— The  cock's  bill  is  lead-colour,  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  black,  the  hinder  part  and  the  neck  ef  a  reddish  yel- 
low, the  upper  part  of  the  wing  white,  the  back  next  the 
bead  black,  lower  down  grey,  the  rump  white,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  wing  and  the  whole  tail  blacky  the  legs  and' 
feet  brown  in  both  sexes. — Vide  iht  Yellow  Fly-catcher  of 
Eiwari$,  p.  S. 
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^^^    and  wild  fowl,  with  which  I  believe  the  reader 
will  be  amused. 

^^  The  Indians  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba/'  says 
Oviedo,  *'  go  a  fishing  with  the  rtmora^  or 
"  sucking-fish,  which  they  employ  as  falconers 
^*  employ  hawks.  This  fish,  which  is  not  above 
'^  a  span  long,  is  kept  for  tthc  purpose,  and  re- 
"  gularly  fed.  The  owner  on  a  calm  morning 
''  carries  it  out  to  sea,  secured  to  his  canoe  by 
^'  a  small  but  strong  line,  many  fathoms  in 
'^  length ;  and  the  moment  the  creature  sees  a 
^'  fish  in  the  water,  though  at  a  great  distance, 
"  it  starts  away  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow, 
^'  and  soon  fastens  upon  it.  TUb  Indian  in  the 
^'  mean  time  loosens  and  lets  go  the  line, 
"  which  is  provided  with  a  buoy  that  keeps  on 
"  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  serves  to  mark  the 
"  course  which  the  remora  has  taken,  and  he 
'^  pursues  it  in  his  canoe  until  he  conceives  his 
"  game  to  be  nearly  exhausted  and  run  down. 
"  He  then,  taking  up  the  buoy,  gradually  draws 
"  the  line  towards-  the  shore ;  the  remora  still 
"  adhering  with  inflexible  tenacity  to  its  prey,. 
^^  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  he  is  made 
"  to  quit  his  hold.  By  this  method,"  adds 
Oviedo,  "  I  have  known  a  turtle  caught,  of  a 
^'  bulk  and  weight  which  no  single  man  could 
**  support."* 

*  Herrera  confirms  this  account.    See  also  P.  Maiifr,. 
Deead.  i.  lib.  ii.— Besides  the  turtle,  it  is  said  that  the  la- 
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Thdr  contrivance  for  catching  wild  fowl  was  chap. 
equally  ingenious,  though  practised  I  believe 
by  other  nations,  particularly  the  Chinese,  at 
this  day.  In  the  ponds  to  which  these  birds 
resort,  they  used  to  throw  calabashes  (a  species 
of  gourd)  which  float  about  the  water,  and 
which,  when  accustomed  to  them,  the  fowl 
would  approach  without  fear.  Having  suc- 
ceeded thus  far,  the  sportsman  puts  one  of  these 
gourds  en  his  head  (first  making  apertures  for 
the  sight  and  the  breatli)  and  very  cautiously 
creeps  into  the  water,  either  gently  swimming, 
or  walking  where  the  stream  is  shallow,  with 

dUns  (the  reader  may  believe  it  or  not)  frequently  caught 

tlie  Manati  in  the  same  manner.    This  singular  animal  is 

now  become  very  scarce  on  the  shores  of  the  West  India 

islands,  but  is  still  sometimes  caught  there,  as  I  myself 

can  witness.    It  is  the  same  which  the  French  call  La" 

meni'm, — By  the  British  seamen  it  has  been  named  (from 

a  supposed  resemblance  in  the  head)  the  Sec'Cow;  and  its 

flesh,  which  tastes  somewhat  like  pork,  is  thought  to  be 

very  good,  both  fresh  and  salted.—* The  animal  itself  is  a 

sort  of  amphibious  creature,  neither  a  quadruped  nor  a 

fish. — ^It  has  two  legs,  and  is  covered  with  hair,  and 

sackles  its  youngs  yet  it  never  leaves  the  water,  but  feeds 

on  grass  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  tht  sea.    It  is 

comtaonly  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long,  huge  abd  uri- 

wieldy,  and  we}g;hs  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  weight. 

Acosta,  who  was  a  very  good  catholic^  relates  that  this 

animal  was  rery  excellent  food;  "but,**  continues  he>* 

I  seropled  to  eat  It  on  Friday,  being  doubtful  whether  it 

foasjith  orjlesh. 


tt 
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BOOK  his  head  oBtly  above  the  water^  until  he  gets 
among  the  fowl^  when  seizing  one  at  a  time  by 
the  feet,  and  dragging  it  by  a  sudden  jerk  under 
the  surface,  he  fastens  it  to  hb  girdle,  and  thus 
loads  himself  with  as  many  as  he  can  carry 
away,  without  creating  the  least  alarm  or  dis-* 
turbance  among  the  rest 

I  might  now  proceed  to  an  enumeration  and 
account  of  the  esculent  vegetables  originally 
produced  in  these  islands;  especially  those 
most  valuable  ones,  the  Maize,  the  maniock^* 
and  the  different  species  of  tlie  dmcorea  or 
Yam ;  of  which,  and  the  many  delicious  fruits, 
the  growth  of  these  climates,  the  natives  with- 
out doubt  composed  the  chief  part  of  their 
daily  support;  but  I  am  here  happily  antici- 
pated  by  the  voluminous  collections  of  syste- 
matical writers,  particularly  those  of  Sloane^ 
Brown,  and  Hughes.  Nevertheless  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  those  authors  bad  more  fre- 
quently discriminated  than  they  appear  to 
have  done,  such  vegetables  as  are  indigenous 
from  those  which  have  been  transplanted  from 

*  A  late  ingenious  writer  (Dr.  Darwin)  has  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  maniock>  or  cassava^  when  made  inta 
bread,  is  rendered  mild  by  the  heat  it  undergoes,  rather 
than  by  expressing  its  superfluous  juice;  and  I  believe 
the  observation  to  be  just;  for  Sir  Hans  Sloane  relates, 
that  the  juice  itself,  however  acrimonious  in  its  raw  state,, 
becomes  when  boileijl  as  innocent  and  wholesome  as 
whey. 
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imreig!^  ccrantries;    Natare,  wilfa  vomi  beoefioent  chap. 
-inteDtkmy  has  bestowed  on  dbtant  cUnmtM  end  \^  ' 
ngoos .  maiiy  flfieciee  peculkr  to  ea£h%    <Tfais 
WMiy  in  her  works,  is  one  of  the  greatest  incite- 
oRDts  to  hunan  industry ;  and  the  progrean  of 
Bienin  q^reading  abroad  the  blessings  of  Piovi- 
dence,  adorning,  and  enritdhidg  the,  widely  aepa- 
rated  regions  of  the  globe  widi  their  i^pfoeaL 
productions,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  em«- 
fdoyments  of  our  faculties,  so  it  is  a  subject 
which  well  deserves  the  notice  of  the  historian, 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  philosopher.* 
But  it  is  now  time  to  quit  general  descrip- 

*  The  West  Indies  are  much  indebted^  on  this  account, 
to  the  Sastf  but  I  believe  that  the  first  of  all  fruits^  the 
anana  or  pine-apple,  was  carried  from  the  West  to  the 
East.  It  was  found  by  Columbus  in  all  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  P.  Martyr,  whose  Decades  were  chiefly  oom- 
pikd  out  of  Columbus*s  Letters  to  King  Ferdinand,  writes 
of  it  as  IbUows :  AUumfruchm  $e  intficHumui  rex  Ferdinand 
dm  €omedU$efaUtur,  ah  iudem  terns  adi>ec<ttfii>  squamatum, 
fmisnucamentum  adspeduforma  colore  amulatur,  »ed  mol- 
UHepar  mehj>eponi,  iopore  omnem  superat  hotientemfruc^ 
tem :  noil  en\m  arbor  eit,  ted  herba,  carduo  pernmilis,  out 
aewUho,  Huie  et  rex  ipse  pahnam  tribuit  Ex  us  ego 
pemis  minimi  comedi :  quia  unum  tantHan  I  paucis  aUoHs 
reptrire  incoirttptom,  eateris  ex  Umga  navigatione  putrefac" 
<w.  Qtti  ta  naiivo  solo  recentia  ederunt  iUorum  cum  admt- 
reiiofic  swwitatem  extoUunt  Who  does  not  lament  that 
King  Ferdinaod  did  not  leave  a  slice  for  his  honest  His- 
toriographer? The  term  Jnana  is,  I  believe,  eastern: 
The  West-Iodian  name  of  this  fruit  was/on^tQ-fnitf. 

VOL.  !•  K  . 
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.?^K  tJ0Q  fyf  particular  history.  Many  obfeets  indeed 
are  hereafter  to  be  considered,  which  being  com*- 
moD  to  all  our  West^Indian  poesessions,  win  be 
comprehensively  discussed  ;-^bt]t  in  previously 
treating  of  the  origin  and  progressof  our  national 
estatdisfaments  in  them,  it  seems  prop^  to  din- 
Morse  of  eadb  island  separately  ;»*^aiid9  as  the 
most  important,  I  begin  with  JauMOoa: 
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APPENDIX  TO  BOOK  I. 


the  oHgm  of  the  Charaiies. 

Having  ventured  in  the  second  chapter  of  afpen- 
this  book  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Homius*  ^"* 
and  other  writers,  who  assign  to  some  of  the 
oativ«s  of  America  an  oriental  origin,  and  sup- 
pose that  they  anciently  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  I  beg  the  reader^s  indulgence  while  I 
briefly  state  the  evidence  whereon  I  attempt  to 
rebuild  a  system  which  it  has  become  fashion- 
able, among  some  late  philosophers,  to  reject 
and  deride. 

So  many  volumes  have  indeed  already  been 
written,  and  so  much  useless  learning  exhausted, 
on  the  subject  of  the  first  peopling  Americai 
that  I  doubt  the  reader  will  shrink  with  disgust 
from  an  investigation,  which  perhaps  has  given 
rise  to  as  great  a  number  of  idle  books,  as  any 
question  (some  disputed  points  in  divinity  ex- 
cepted) that  ever  distracted  the  attention  of 
mankind. 

*  De  originitkas  Americaiiit>  lib.  ii.  e.  ^. 

k2 
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®^L^  It  may  be  necessary  therefore  to  premke, 

that  I  mean  to*  apply  my  argument  to  the  Cha» 
raibe  Nation  only  ;  a  people  whose  manners  and 
'  characteristic  features  denote,  as  I  conceive,  a 
different  ancestry  from  that  of  the  gmerality  oi 
the  American  nations. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  notion  of  their 
transatlantic  origin  should  have,  beisn  treated 
with  derision. — The  advocates  for  this  opinion, 
Uke  the  framers  of  most  other  systems,  by  atr 
tempting  to  prove  too  rnuch^  have  gained  evea 
less  credit  than  they  deserve.  In  contending 
that  the  New  World  was  first  planted  by  ad- 
venturers from  the  Old,  they,  universally  take 
for  granted  that  some  of  those  adventurers  re- 
turned and  gave  accounts  of  their  discoveri^  ; 
for  they  suppose  that  America  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients ;  that  not  only  the  Pheniciaps 
made  repeated  voyages  thither;  but  that  the 
Egyptians  and  Carthaginians  also,  voluntarily 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  planted  colonies,  at 
different  periods,  in  various  parts  of  the  New 
Hemisphere. 

In  support  of  these  opinions,  quotations  have 
been  made  from  poets,  philosophers  and  histori- 
ans :  but,  if  we  reflect  on  the  limited  extent  of 
navigation  before  the  discovery  of  the  compass; 
the  prevailing  direction  of  the  winds  between 
the  tropics ;  and  various  other  obstructions,  we 
may  I  think  very  confidently  determine  (not- 
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wbhstaoding  the  tradittons  pre8enred  by.  Plato ;  afpen- 
the  poetical  reveries  of  Seneca  the  tragediaD,  and  ^^^^ 
many  other  passages,  in  ancient  writers^  which 
admit  o£  various  interpretations,  and  therefore 
prove  nothing)  tkat  no  vessel  ever  returnt^from 
m^  part  of  America  before  that  of  Columbus.—^ 
This  conclusion,  however,  does  by  no  means 
warrant  us  in  pifonouncing  that  no  vessel  ever 
sailed  thither  from  the  ancient  continent,  eithejr 
by  accident  or  design,  anterior  to  that  period. 
That  such  instances  did  actually  happen^  and  by 
what  means,  I  shall  now  endeavour  briefly  to 
point  out. 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  history  better 
attested,  than  that  frequent  voyages  from  the 
Mediterranean  along  the  African  coast,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  were  made,  both  by  the  Phe- 
nicians  and  Egyptians,  many  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  b  true,  that  al- 
most all  the  accounts  which  have  been  trans* 
mitted  to  us,  in  profane  history,  of  those  expe- 
ditions, are  involved  in  obscurity,  and  inter- 
mixed with  absurdity  and  fable  ; — but  it  is 
the  bu^ness  of  philosophy  to  separate,  as 
much  as  possible,  truth  from  falsehood;  and 
not  hastily  to  conclude,  because  some  circum- 
stances are  extravagant,  that  (M  are  without 
foundation.  We  know  from  indisputable  au- 
thority, that  the  Phenicians  discovered  the 
Azores,  and  visited  even  our  own  island  before 
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BOOK  the  Trojan  war.*  That  their  Buocesson  the 
Cartbaginiansi  were  not  less  distingaished  for 
the  spirit  of  naval  enterprise,  we  may  condocfe 
from  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Hanno  ;t  who, 
about  9,50  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour^ 
sailed  along  the  African  coast,  until  he  came 
within  five  degrees  of  the  line.  It  was  the  Car- 
thaginians who  discovered  the^Canary  Islandsi 
and  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  j:  diat 
they  found  in  those  islands  the  ruins  of  great 
buildings,  (vestigia  Ed^darum)  a  proof  that 
they  had  been  well  inhabited  in  periods  of  which 
history  is  silent. 

So  far  we  have  clear  historical  evidence  to 
guide  us  in  our  researches.  Not  less  clear  and 
certain  (though  less  numerous)  are  the  accounts 


*  Procopius^  secretary  to  Belisariusinthetimeof  Jus- 
tinian^  mentioas  in  his  Vandalica>  book  il.  that  there  were 
then  standing  in  AfKca  Tingitana,  (Tangier)  twoeoloinns 
erected  by  the  Canaanites  that  fled  from  Joshoaj  the  son 
of  Nun.  Eusebius  also  writes^  that  those  Canaanites  which 
were  driren  out  by  the  Israelites  conducted  colonies  to 
Tripoli^  in  AfKca  (Boc^ar^  in  Canaan,  cap,  xxiv.) — that 
they  navigated  the  Western  Ocean  {cap,  xxxvi.)  and  were 
in  Gaul  and  Britun  (cap.  xlii.)  See  also  Sammes's  Phe- 
nidan  Hbtory  of  Britain. 

t  This  was  published  with  Stephanas  de  Urbibus,  by 
Berkley^  in  16QB,  and  in  the  minor  geographers  at  Ox- 
ford. I  believe  it  was  first  published  in  Greeks  by  Sigis* 
mnnd  Gelenius^  who  died  in  1554. 

t  Lib.  vi.  c.  xsxU.  de  JFbf  tenaett  hMJU. 
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of  the  Phcttkaaii  mftvimtioDj  dowo  the  Arabian  appsn^ 
Gulph,  or  Red  Sea,  to  distant  parts  of  Asfa  and 
Afiicay  in  ages  still  more  remote  than  those  that 
have  been  mentioned.  In  the  voyages  under- 
taken by  King  Solomon,  he  employed  the  ships 
and  mariners  of  that  adventurous  and  commer-* 
dal  people.  With  their  assistance  he  fitted  out 
fleets  £rom  £zion-geber,  a  port  of  the  Red  S^^ 
supposed  to  be  the  Berenice  of  the  preeks.  Of 
those  ships^  some  were  bound  for  the  western 
coast  of  the  great  Indian  continent;  others, 
there  is  reason  to  believei  turning  towards 
Afnca,  passed  the  southern  promontory,  apd 
returned  home  by  the  Mediterraneui  to  the  port 
of  Joppa. 

In  support  of  this  account  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  ancient  navigation  in  the  Ard)ian  Gulph, 
we  have,  first  of  all,  the  highest  authority  to 
refer  to ;  that  of  the  Scriptures.  Next  to  which, 
we  may  rank  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  the 
father  of  profietne  history :  the  truth  of  whose 
well-known  relation  of  a  Phenician  fleet 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  six  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  never  dis- 
puted, I  believe,  until  our  learned  countryman, 
the  author  of  the  late  American  History,  deli- 
vered k  as  his  opinion,  that  ^^  all  the  information 
''  we  have  received  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
''  authors,  of  the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian 
^Woyages,  excepting  only  the  short  narrative 


I. 
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BOOK    ^'  oiF  Hanno's  expedition  before-tneiHaoned,  is  of 
"  suspicious  authority."* 

I  shall  quote  from  Herodotus  the  passage 
alluded  to,  that  the  reader  uidy  judge  for  htm- 
self  of  the  veracity  of  the  venerable  old  Grecian. 
It  is  as  follows.  "  Libya  is  every  where  encir- 
"  cled  by  the  sea,  except  on  that  side  where  it 
^^  adjoins  to  Asia*  Pharaoh  Neco,  king  of 
"  £gypt,t  tnade  this  manifest.  After  he  had 
"  desist^  from  his  project  of  digging  a  canal 
^^  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulph,  he 
^  furnished  a  body  of  Phenicians  with  ships, 
^*  cpmmfinding  them  to  enter  the  Northern  Sea 
'^  by.  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  sail  beck 
^^  by  that  route  to  £gypt.  The  Phenicians 
^'  therefore  sailing  from,  the  Red  Sea  navigated 
^*  the  Southern  Ocean :  at  the  end  of  autumn 
^^  they  anchored,  and  going  ashore  sowed  the 
"  ground,  as  those  who  make  a  Libyan  wyage 
'^  always  do,  and  staid  the  harvest.  Having 
^^  cut  the  com,  they  sailed.  Thus  two  years 
^^  having  elapsed,  they  returned  to  Egypt,  pass* 
^^  ing  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  they  re- 

*  Robertson's  History  of  America^  vol.  1.  p.  9. 

t  There  were  two  kings  of  Egypt  of  this  name.  The 
second^  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  ordered  the  or* 
curonavigation  of  Africa,  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Aaqr- 
rianSy  1  think  under  the  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar) 
but  an  ambiguous  phrase  in  Herodotus,  seems  rather  to 
point  out  the  elder  Neco,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Solomon, 
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**  ported  a  circuHiBtance  which  to  me  is  not  appeit. 
''  credible,  though    it   may  gain  *  belief  from 
''  others,  that  smUng  round  Libya  they  had  the 
^^mnonthe  rigkt.^* 

Notwithstanding  tiie  doubts  entertained  by 
Dr.  Robertson  respecting  this  account,  I  per* 
cave  in  it  such  evidence  of  truth,  as  to  my  own 
mind  affords  entire  conviction.-^How  could  it 
have  been  known  unless  from  actual  observa* 
tion  that  Africa,  towards  the  south,  was  encom* 
passed  by  the  sea?  The  caution  with  which 
die  venerable  historian  expresses  himself  is  re* 
nmrkable ;  and  the  -circumstance  that  the  voy-^ 
agsrs  observed  the  meridian  sun  on  the  north, 
in  sailing  round  Libya,  which  seemed  an  impos- 
sibility at  a  time  when  all  between  the  tropics 
was  deemed  uninhabitable,  is  of  itself  decisive  of 
the  main  fact.t 

*  Herod.  Melpomene  48.  la  the  former  editions  of 
my  works,  some  mistakes  were  made  in  the  translation  of 
tbis  passage,  which  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  kind- 
Btss  of  Henry  James  Pye,  Bsq.  the  poet  Laureat,  who  as* 
•oics  me,  that  he  has  alwa]rs  considered  the  passage  in  qoea- 
tioQ  as  an  tmdeniaUe  proof  of  the  early  doubling  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Eratosthenes 
the  cosmogprapher,  that  the  outer  sea  flowed  round  the 
csith,  and  that  the  Western,  or  Atlantic  and  Red  seas,  were 
baione  ocean.  Fide  Strabo,  B.  1.  p.  38.  See  also  the  same 
tattor,  B.  1.  p.  99,  where  it  is  asserted  that  Homer*s  Me- 
aelans  circumnaYigated  Africa  from  Oades  to  India. 

t  This  Toyage  was  performed  about  twa  thousand  one 
hundred  years  before  that  of  Vasquez  de  Gama  in  1497. 
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BOOK  Dr.  RobQitsqn  has  sj^wo^  it  is  ine^  that 

many  bistori&os  and  geogfaphers  of  antiqmtj/ 
wbo  lived  long  alter  the  days  of  Hercxlotiis^ 
knew  nothing  concerning  the  form  and  stale  of 
the  southern  parts  pf  Ainoa. — He  observes  par- 
ticularly that  Ptolemy,  the  astronomer,  sup* 
posed  that  thb  g^'eat  continent  stretched  with- 
out interruption  to  the  South  Pole«  All  this 
however  only  demonstrates  that  navigatioB,  like 
many  branches  of  science,  flourished  in  one  ^e^ 
and  declined  in  another,  Herodotus  lived  40& 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
Ptolemy  140  years  after.  Andent  history 
abundantly  proves  that  the  Phenicians  and 
tiidr  successors  the  Cartha^nians,  possessed  ftr 
greater  skill  in  naval  affitirs  than  the  Greeks^ 
Romans,  or  any  other  nation  that  came  afte 
them,  until  the  spirit  of  naval  discovery  revived^ 
and  shone  with  greater  lustre  than  ever  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

From  this  recapitulation  which  I  have  thought 
necessary  to  make,  though  the  substance  of  it 
may  be  found  in  a  thousand  different  authors, 
(commonly  blended  indeed  with  much  learned 
absurdity  and  frivolous  conjecture)  the  reader 
will  clearly  perceive  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Atiantic  ocean  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  both 
from  the  north  and  the  south,  and  even  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  land,  was  well 
understood  and  prevailed  in  very  remote  ages. 
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Now  if  we  inquire  into  ike  nature  oC  the  apfih- 
wiods  and  <nBrrent8  on  the  African  coaat,  and  ^^ 
reflect  on  the  various  casualties  to  which  shipa 
at  sea  are  liable,  e?eii  in  the  most  fiMrqumble 
aeasOD  of  the  year,  we  must  admit  that  it  ttot 
oofy  probably  happened  in  some  of  those  an*- 
dent  expeditioDS)  but  evtn  that  it  was  gcanxpos- 
Me  not  to  happen^  that  vessels  would  be  driven 
by  sudden  gusts,  or  carried  by  adverse  currenta 
within  the  verge  of  die  trade-wind;  in  which 
case  if  they  happened  to  lose  their  I9ast9»  they 
must  necessarily  run  before  the  wind  towards 
Brasil  or  the  West  Indies. 

Two  remarkable  accidents  of  this  nature, 
precisely  in  point,  are  recorded  by  writers  of 
credit,  and  doubdess  there  are  many  other  in«- 
stances  equally  authenticated  that  have  escaped 
my  research.  The  £rst  is  related  by  Captain 
Glass,  in  his  history  of  the  Canary  Islands,  who 
observes  that  a  small  bark,  bound  from  .Lan- 
cerota  to  Teneriflfe^  was  thus  forced  out  of  her 
course,  and  obliged  to  run  before  the  wind  until 
she  came  within  two  days'  sail  of  the  coast  of 
Cai«ccas,  where  she  fortunatdy  met  with « an 
English  cruiser  which  relieved  her  distresses, 
and  directed  her  to  the  port  of  La  Guaira  on 
that  coast  The  other  is  told  by  Gumill,  as 
follows.  '^  In  December  1 73 1 ,"  says  this  au- 
thor, '^  while  I  was  at  the  town  of  St.  Joseph*, 
'*  in  Trinidad,  a  small  vessel  belonging  to  Tene- 
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3B00K    "  nffe,  with  six  seamen,  was  driven  into  tiiat 
I. 

**  il^land  by  stress  of  ^^eather.     She  was  laden 

"  with  wine,  and  being  bound  to  one  other  of 

**  the  Canary  Islands,  had  provisions  for  a  few 

'*  days  only,  which  with  their  utmost  care  bad 

'^  been  expended  a  considerable  time,  so  that 

"  the  crew  lived  entirely  on  wine.     They  were 

'*  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  expected 

^*  deadi  every  moment,  when   they  discovered 

*^  Trinidad;  and  soon  afterwards  came  to  an 

*^  anchor  in .  that,  island,  to  the  great  astonish- 

**  ment  of  the  inhabitants ;  who  ran  in  crowds 

"  to  behold    the    poor   seamen,   whose*  ema- 

**  ciated    appearance    would    have    sufficiently 

^^  confirmed  the  truth  of  their  relation,  even  if 

^  the  papers  and  documents  which  diey  pro- 

^*  duced  had  not  put  the  matter  out  of  all 

"  possible  doubt.** 

To  the  preceding  instances  it  may  be  added, 
that  Columbus  himself,  in  his  second  expeditioD 
to  the  West  Indies,  found  the  stem-post  of  a 
vessel  lying  on  the  shore  at  Guadaioupe;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  affords  a  strong  presumption 
that  a  ship  had  been  in  the  New  World  before 
him. 

Under  this  head  of  fimrtuitous  visits  to  the 
American  continent  prior  to  that  of  Columbus, 
may  likewise  be  included  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Martyr,  that  at  a  place  called 
Quarequa,  in  the  Gulph  of  Darien,  Vaacho 
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kb  .a  ccimy  of  negroes.*    The 


iBqvky.(iS  wy  >vm  rmdg)  by  whi^t  mews  they 
cam  iato.tfi^t.  rqgHm^  or  bow  long  they  had 
lesidod  in  it)  and  .the.ftQtwors  lo.auch  questiaQs, 
ape  not  i:eqor<led  by  tbe  Spanish  historians ;  but 
from  ilia  sipaUoesd  o£  Ibeir  number,  it  was  siip- 
poeed  they  had  not  beeo;  long  arrived  up(m  that 
ooaat.  There  cbn  be  no  doubt  that  some  acci^ 
dental  cuiise  had  cotid^eted  them  thitb^  from 
Africa,  and  in  fpm  eanoes^  of  no  beUer  constrac^ 
tion  than  thO(e  oC  the  American  IndiaAS.t 

*  Mancipia  ibi  nigra  repererunt  ex  regione  distante  ) 
Qaareqaa>  dierum  spatio  taCnttim  duoram  quse  solos  gignit 
nigritas  et  eb3  fot>e^8  atque  admodhm  traces. — P.  MMytf 
Decad,  ill.  c.  i^ 

f  Such  acoideata  in  truth,  are  ^oiniiioxi  in  all  parts  of 
tbe  world.    The  inhabitants  of , Jara  report  their  origin  to 
have  been  from  China  ^  the  tradition  among  them  being 
that^  850  years  ago,  their  progenitors  were  driven  by  a 
tempest  npoh  i\M  isTanddri  a  Chinese  jnnk :  and  we  owe 
tiia.  Bufopean  dtoeoreiy  of  Japan  to  three  F6ytiigae8e 
csdles  who  were,  shipwrecked  there  in  1549.     I  believe 
that  ships  bound  from  Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year  generally  make  for  the  southern 
coast  of  Brasil,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  westerly  mon- 
soon, which  enables  them  either  to  reach  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  pursue  their  roMte  by  .MudigMG^t;.  (br 
wUIb  the  fPisteijn  monsoon. psefivlb  th^  ate  conHtantty 
bafflid  in  their  attempts  .U>/double  tbe  Cape,  and  are 
driven  to  leeward  towards  the  coast  of  South  America.  In 
the  year  16^6,  when  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  w«a. sent  on  an 
embassy  tq  ^e  Per8ian,co\ir.ti  the  fleet  in.  which  hciydled 
was  forced  by  contrary  winds  within  a  few  loagnoi  of.  the 
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BOOK         The  reader  wiU  dow  perhaps  conelttde,  that 
Dr.  Robertson  {Nnoooimced  too  haalfly,  when  he 


obsenred  ^*  that  soch  events,  (as  those  Um*  I 
'^  have  mentioned)  are  barely  possible,  and  ma^ 
^*  have  happened ;  but  that  they  ever  did  hap- 
^^  pen)  we  have  no  evidence,  either  from  the 
*^  dear  testimony  of  history,  or  the  obscure  mti- 
^'  mations  of  tradition."  Tbb  declanition  is  the 
more  unexpected,  as  the  kaorned  author  had  a 
Uttle  before  related  the  circuntetance  of  the  acci- 
dental discovery  of  Brasil  by  the  Portuguese^  in 
the  year  1 500.  ^*  The  successful  voyage  of 
^  Gama  to  the  £ast  Indies^"  observes  the  histo- 
rian, ^^  haying  encouraged  the  King  of  Portugal 
'^  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  so  powerful,  as  not  only  to 
f^  carry  on  trade,  but  to  attempt  conquest ;  he 
^^  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Pedro  Alvarez  Ca- 
''  bral.  In  order  to  avoid  the  coast  of  Africa, 
*\  where  he  was  certain  of  meeting  wfth  variable 
^^  breezes  or  frequent  calms  to  retard  his  voyage, 
-  Cabral  strood  out  to  sea,  and  kept  so  far  to 
^  the  west,  that  to  his  surprise  he  found  himself 
''upon  the  shore  of  an  unknown  country,  in  the 

MaadefTftaddad^  in  the  West  Indies.  Sir  Thomas  Her* 
iMt^  kk  his  sieorant  of  tbis  rdyge,  relaCei  that  ^*  on  the 
*'  first  of  Jvns,  when  tbej  v^ttt  bgr  observation  in  f4^  49^ 
"sQiMk  laiitttde,  they  met  with  many  sudden  gusts  and 
''  tlorms  whieh  rendeied  them  nnable  to  pursue  their 
^*tomnt,  and  drove  them  to  leeward  100  leagues  upon 
«^«i^  coast  of  Brasiir 
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**  tenth  degree  beyond  the  line.     He  ima^ned  a»ek- 
**  «t  first  that  it  was  some  island  in  the  Atlantic 
'^ ocean  Intherto  unobserved;    but  proceeding 
**  along  its  coasts  for  several  days,  he  was  led 
**  gradually  to  bdieve  that  a  country  so  extensive 
*'  formed  a  part  of  some  great  continent.    This 
^  latter  opinion  was  weU  founded.   The  country 
"  with  which  he  foil  in  belongs  to  that  province 
''  in  South  America  now  known  by  the  name  of 
^'  Brosil.  He  landed ;  and  having  formed  a  very 
**  big^  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  sott  and  s^ree- 
**  aMeness  of  the  dimate^  he  took  possession  of 
''  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  dispatched  a 
"  ship  to  Lisbon  with  an  account  of  this  event, 
^  which  appeared  to  be  no  less  important  than 
*^  it  was  unexpected.    Columbus's  discovery  of 
^  the  New  World  was  the  effort  of  an  active 
<<  genius,  enli^tened  by  science,  guided  by  ex-^ 
**  peiienoe,  and  aeting  upon  a  regular  plan,  exe^ 
^  Cttted  with  no  less  courage  than  perseverance: 
^  But  from  this  adventure  of  the  Portuguese,  it 
^  appears  diat  chance  might  have  accomplished 
^  that  great  design,  wluch  it  is  now  the  pride  of 
-'human  reason  to  have  formed  and  perfected. 
^'  If  die  sagadity  of  Cohimbus  had  not  conducted 
^  mankind  to  America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate 
^acddenty  might  have  led  them,  a  fow  years 
"  later,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  extensive  eon- 
"•tincnt.*^ 

*  Hift.  America,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 
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BOOK.  An4  certainly,  by  some  such  accident,  in  ag^ 
long  passed,  might  the  ancient  Hemiqriiere  h«ive 
given  a  beginning  to  population  in  th^  new ;  or 
at  least  have  sent  thither  the  progenitors  of  that 
separate  race  of  people  oi  which  I  ,no w  treats  It 
remains  for  me,  however,  to  a3sign  my  reasons 
for  particularly  applying  this  conclusion  to  the 
Cbairaibes,  instead  of  any  ptfaer  of  the  nvmerpus 
bibes  which  inhabit  the  eastern  side  of  the  im- 
mense  continent  of  South  America. 

The  migration  of  any  pe^l^e  is  best  traced  by 
their  language;  but  there  .is  thia  inconveoieQc^ 
attending  this  .q|)ecies  of  evidence,  that  in  re* 
ducing  a  lapgiji^g^j  merely  oral  to  writing,  dif- 
ferent persons  even  of  the  same  nation,  would 
sometimes  unavoidably  repreiBent.the  same  sound 
by  a  very  different  arrangement  of  letters; — 
much  more  frequently  would  this  happen,  should 
the  writers  be  of  distant  countries,  and  conse- 
quently habituated  to  various,  modes  of  prQn9a* 
ciation  and  orthography  ;*7-but  althoygb  I  aor  of 
opinion  therefore  tiiat  vocabulfuries  preserved 
by  voyagers,  seldom  afford .  much  certainty  of 
information  on  a  compcuison  with  each  other; 
there  are^^  nevertheless,  in  every  language, 
many  words  of  whiqh .  tho  i^ound  i§  too  simple 
to  be  easily  misunderslocNdi  pr  ;groasly  misrepre* 
sented.  ,       .     , 

Thus  on  compaHhg^  the  Charaibe  vocabulafy, 
preserved  by  Rocbefort,  with  the  ancient  oriental 
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4ialeots,*  it  is  scarce  possible  to  doubt.  UuU  the  APnsN- 
following  words  used  by  the  Charaibes^  had  their 
origin  in  the  Old  Hemisphere,  and  we  may  rea- 
dily believe  that  many  instances  of  a  similar  na- 
ture might  be  adduced,  but  for  the  cause  I  have 
assigned,  namely,  the  different  modes  which 
different  persons  would  necessarily  adopt,  each 
according  to  his  own  perception  of  the  sound,  of 
reducing  the  same  words  to  writing ;  thus  creat- 
ing a  perplexity  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  dis- 
eatangle. 


QccorUng  to  Rock^trt,      ing  in  ths  Ori^nUS  dimt^ett, 

LUni  Sa  fomme  mn  ^b  [Li  Heoe]  Hi$  wife 

Tene-neri       Ma  femme  ^)  mn  n^U  [Uene  Hera  nij  My  wtfe 
Hac  yeii         Venez  ici  Sam .  n/fHf^  KtSJh  [ Aca  ati]  €om^  hither 

l«be.  M.ho«  ,ft.bUq«e        J    cr     (bU]  ^^*^ 

n^an'ipVQra  3 

Bneka  Collier  pip  [Onq]  Necklac$arcoU 

liar 
Tene  kali        Mon  collier  4h  p^vn  [E'Onq  ali]  My  necklace 

Hoe-Hue        Dabois  Cald:  MSr  [0&] 

Nora  Ma  peau  ^^  ^^»  [Oti  nij 

Naa^-giiaete  Je  tail  malade       ^nroitt  [Nanecbeti] 
Halea  tibott    Sois  k  bien  U'ton  ^HTt^  (;  Yeba  li  e  thi- 

[venu  bou]  Good  be  to  you 

Phoubae  Soufll6  m&  [Pbouhe]  To  blow 

Tofabanaora  Coiivertared'ttDiiyn^n[I>iBneOai]  Ewtfofahmue 

[Maison 
Bayou  boukaa  Va  t*en  'jmU  mi  [Boua  fiouak]  Go  thy  way 

Baika  Mange  Cald.  mi  [Bge]  Eat 

Aika  Manger  !)M  [Akl]  To  eat 

NIehiri  Mon  nea  *iru  [NoberiJ  The  no$e 

Natoniboman  Donnez-moi  pH  3  >:n3  [Matoui  bamen]   Give  me  nou- 

pi  boire  [ruhmen^, 

*  For  thii  illuttration,  and  other  assistance  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry^  I  am  indebted  to  a  learned  friend  j  by  whom 
VOL.  !•  L 


Wood 
My  skin 
I  am  tick 
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BOOK  To  the  proofs  arising  from  language,  I  shall 
add  the  following. — We  have  seen  from  Hero- 
dotus^ that  the  Phenicians  in  their  African  voy- 
ages were  accustomed  to  land  on  the  Arabian 
and  Lybfan  coasts,  and  taking  possession  of  a 
spot  of  ground  fit  for  their  purpose,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  plough  up  and  sow  it  with  corn,  and 
waited  until  it  came  to  maturity; — thus  pro- 
viding themselves  with  food  for  a  long  naviga- 
tion. This  practice  must  doubtless  have  given 
rise  to  disputes  and  conflicts  between  the  in- 
truders and  the  inhabitants.  Now  it  is  remoiit- 
able  that  the  word  Charaibe^  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
^guage,  signifies,  as  I  am  informed^  a  robber  or 
destroyer,  an  appellation  which  we  may  believe 
was  frequently  bestowed  by  the  natives  on  the 
invaders  of  their  country.* 

I  am  informed  (being  myself  unacquainted  with  the  orien- 
tal languages)  that  the  Samaritan,  and  old  Fhenician,  the 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew,  are  all  dialects  of  one  lan- 
guage I  differing  but  Uttle  from  each  other,  except  ia  their 
letters.  The  Hebrew  agrees  less  with  the  other  diateets 
than  the  reBt>  but  is  now  printed  in  the  same  character 
vtiXh  the  Chaldee.  They  all  form  a  noun  in  the  same 
manner  except  the  Hebrew,  which  prefixes  tt^  (S)  to  form 
the  genitive  case,  and  2iM  (at)  to  form  the  accusative;  all 
the  others  use  ^T  (D)  and  n^  (it). 

*  Leri,  uid  some  others,  speak  of  the  CharaiUM  as 
priests  or  prophets  found  in  Brasil.  Rochefort  makes  Cte- 
raihe  a  national  name.  These  words  are  oriental,  soundings 
alike,  but  spelt  differently,  and  of  a  different  meaning:  the 
priests  may  be  called  ttTM  ^^p  as  men  who  offer  ]T\p  wgCcof 
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The  testimony  arisiog  from  9  simikrity  of  app^- 
mannersy  Ihotigh  hx  less  conclusive  thian  the 
evidence  of  language,  is  surelyi  in  tlie  pr^ept 
ease,  sot  without  its  force.     That  many  of  ti\e 
customs  of  the  eastern  nations  prevailed  among 
the  Charaibesy  I  have,  I  think,  sufficiently  dt- 
monatrated  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  work- 
Of  some  of  those  customs,  the  resemblance  was 
probaUy  fortuitous,  and  .a  similarity  of  climate 
and  situation  might  have  given  rise  to  others; 
hot  when  very  singular  and  arbitrary  practices 
prevail  between  distant  nations,-  which  are  noi- 
.   tfaer  founded  in  nature  nor  climate,  n6r '  pro- 
ceed from  situation  and  rank  in  the  scale  of 
refinement,    the  coincidence   can    scarcely  be 
deemed  accidental.     Thus  among  other  cus- 
toms equally  remarkable,  it  has  been  relate 
that  the  Charaiises  buried  their  dead  in  a  cower- 
ing pasture,  with  their  knees  to  the  chin.    The 
very  same  custom  prevails  at  this  day  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  of  the  South  Sea^*  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are^  beyond  all  doubt,  of 

AD  offeriog :  xo^o^  to  the  Greek  word  for  a  priest  of  Cy- 
bele,  unde  Coktbamtbs,  tr\mb  pip  O^D  ^np^  "^  Leviti- 
CQg^  i.  2.  But  if  the  national  name  be  derived  from  their 
wadike  atid  predatory  way  of  life^  then  we  may  derive  it 
fiom  yttl  the  verb  Chaldee,  Syr.  Arab,  to  lay  waste.  The 
Qoan  iigni6e3  a  sword  or  spear,  and  nyyrt  Sam.  Witr. 
ThiB  explanation  was  given  me  by  the  friend  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  note. 

*  Ledyard's  MSS.  penes  me, 

l2 
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BOOK  eastern  origin ;  and  that  it  vfBs  an  ancient  prac- 
tice of  the  eastern  nations  appeals  from  the  au- 
thorities of  Herodotus  and  Cicero ;  the  former 
recording  the  existence  of  it  among  the  Nasa- 
mones,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  countries 
between  Egypt  and  Carthage;  and  the  latter 
relating  the  same  circumstance  of  the  ancient 
Persians.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
practice  prevailed  also  in  the  country  and  age  of 
the  patriarchs; — for  how  otherwise  are  we  to 
understand  the  scripture  phrase  of  OATHEKiMa 

UP  THE   FEET  OF  THE   DTIXG?      **  AfUt  WhCfi 

^  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  comnun^Sng  his  sms^ 

^^  HE  GATHEEED  UP  HIS  FEET  INTO  THE  BED, 

*'  and  yielded  up  the  ghost*'* 

Many  other  corresponding  circumstances 
maybe  traced  in  Herodotus,  Thus  when  he 
enumerates  the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  observes  of 
the  ancient  Ethiopians,  that  they  used  bows 
and  arrows  in  battle,  and  painted  their  bodies 
with  crimson.f  The  coincidence  between  these 
people  and  the  Charaibes  in  both  these  respects, 
can  hardly,  I  think,  be  ascribed  to  chance, 
and  it  is  such  as  instinct  could  not  have  pro- 
duced. 

Equally  prevalent  among  the  Charaibes, 
and  many  of  the  ancient  nations  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Old  Hemsiphere,  were  the  supersti- 

*  Gen.  c.  zlix.  t.  33. 
t  Bookii. 
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ttous  rites  of  shortening  the  hair  and  wounding  appen* 
the  body,  in  religious  ceremonies  and  lamen^ 
taticHis  for  the  dead.  That  these  practices  were 
usual  among  the  heathens,  so  early  as  the  days 
of  Moses,  is  evident  from  the  injunction  which 
the  Lord  laid  on  the  children  of  Israel  to  avoid 
them.  **  Yt  shall  not  round  the  corners  of  your 
^*  head,  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  comers  if 
^*  thf  beard.  Ye  skaU  not  make  any  cuttings  in 
'*  your  Jlesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks 
**  ffjMi  ym^*  Again, — *^  Ye  are  the  cWdren 
^  ijf  the  Lordy  your  God:  Ye  shall  not  cut 
^*  yoursetoeSj  nor  make  any  baldness  between  your 
"  a/es  far  the  dead.^'t  Among  the  heathens 
however  the  same  ceremonies  were  still  con* 
tiDoed ;  for  in  Samaria,  in  the  days  of  Abab 
Idog  of  Israel,  it  is  recorded  of  the  prophets 
of  Baal  that,  in  worshipping  their  idol^  "  thof 
'^  cried  abud  and  cut  themsetoes  after  their 
''  manner  xoith  knioes  and  lances  till  the  blood 
*^ gushed  out  upon  them^'X  At  this  day  Uie 
Islanders  of  the  South  Sea  express  grief  and 
lamentation  for  the  dead  in  the  very  same 
manner. 

But  perhaps  the  instance  the  most  apposite 
and  illustrative,  Was  the  habit  among  the  Cha^- 
rsibes  of  chewing  the  betek^  preparing  it  with 

*  Levit.  c.  xlx.  T.  27- 

t  Dent.  c.  xiv.  v.  1. 

X  iKings,  G.xviii.v.  28. 
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BOOK    calcined  sheik  precisely  after  tbe  manner  of  the 
Indians  in  the  East;— a  circumstance  which, 
though  recorded  by  P.  Martyr,*  had  escaped  my 
researches,  until  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Mr.  Long.     Sotne  other  resembliances,  almost 
equaHy  striking,  might  be  collected;    but  ttie 
reader  will  probably  think  that  more  than  enough 
has  already  been  said  on  a  subject,  tibe  investiga- 
tion  of  which  he  may  perhaps  deem  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  idle  curiosity,  neither  contributing  to  the 
improvement  of  science,  nor  the  comfort  of  life. 
Here  then  I  conclude :  an  attempt  to  trace 
back  the  Charaibes  of  the  West  Indies  to  their 
progenitors,  tbe  first  emigrants  from  the  ancient 
hemisphere,  in  order  to  point  out,  with  any  de- 
^ee  of  precision  or  probability,  the  era  of  their 
migration,  were  (like  the  voyages  I  have  been 
describing)  to  venture  on  a  vast  and  unknown 
ocean  without  a  compass; — ^and  even  without 
one  friendly  star  to  guide  us  through  the  night 
of  conjecture. 

*  Decad.  viii.^.  vi. 
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JAMAICA* 


CHAFTBR  I. 

Disccfoery  €f  Jamaica  by  Columbus. — S&s  re- 
turn in  150S. — S^rited  proceeditigs  of  his 
$on  Disgo^  after  Columbus^ a  death. — Takes 
petsesrion  of  Jamaica  in  IS09* — Humane 
candud  of  Juan  de  Esguwdy  the  jirst  Go- 
'oemor. — Establishment  and  desertion  of  the 
town  of  Seoille  Nueoa. — Destruction  of  the 
Indians. — St.  Jago  de  la  V^a  founded. — 
Qioes  the  titk  ff  Marquis  to  Dido's  son 
Lewis,  to  wham  the  Island  is  granted  in 

*  *  It  may  be  proper  to  obserre,  that  the  governor  of 
Jamaica  ia  styled  in  his  commission  Captain-General,  &c. 
of  Jamaica  <md  the  terrUarie$  therton  depending  in  America. 
By  these  ospbudsmcus  were  meant  the  British  settle- 
nenta  on  the  .Mnaquito-ahore,  and  in  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duas :  bat  his  jurisdiction  orer  those  settlements  having 


II. 
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perpetual  saoereignty. — Descends  to  his  sister 
IsabeUdy  who  conoeys  her  rights  by  marriage 
to  the  House  of  Braganza. — Reverts  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  in  1 640. — Sir  Anthony  Shir-- 
ley.inoades  the  Island  in  \596y  and  Colonel 
Jackson  in  r638.      ' 

BOOK  Jamaica  has  the  hopour  of  being  discovered 
by  Christopher  Columbus,  in  bis  second  ex- 
pedition to  the  New  World.  In  his  former 
voyage  he  had  explored  the  north -eastern 
part  of  Cuba,  proceeding  from  thence  to  His- 
paniola;  but  he  had  returned  to  Europe  in 
doubt  whether  Cuba  was  an  island  only,  or 

been  imperfectly  defined^  was  seldom  acknowledged  by 
the  settlere ;  except,  when  they  wished  to  plead  it  in  bar 
of  the  authority  claimed  by  their  respective  soperintend* 
ants.  On  such  occasions  they  admitted  a  superior  juris* 
diction  in  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  applied  to  hiiafor 
commissions  civil  and  military.  As  both  the  settlements 
were  surrendered  to  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  Spanish 
convention  signed  at  London  on  the  14th  of  July  17M# 
it  comes  not  within  the  plan  of  my  work  to  enter  on  a 
display  of  their  past  or  present  state.  I  formerly  drew 
up  a  memorial  concerning  the  settlement  on  the  Mos- 
quito-shore, wherein  an  account  was  given  of  the  country, 
its  inhabitants  and  productions,  and  the  question  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  as  to  the  territorial  right,  pretty 
fuUy  discussed.  This  memorial  having  been  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  In  1777  (by  Governor  John* 
stone)  was  soon  afterwards  published  in  Almon's  Parlia* 
mentary  Register  for  that  year. 
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part  of  some  great  continent,  of  which  he  had    chap. 
received  obscure  accounts  from  the  natives.    To 
satisfy  himself  in  this  particutari  he  determined, 
soon  after  his  arrival  a  second  time  at  Hispaiiiola, 
on  another  voyage  to  Cuba  by  a  south-westerly 
course,  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  on 
the  S4th  of  April,  1494,  Columbus  sailed  from 
the  Port  of  Isabella,  with  one  ship  and  two  shal- 
lops.   On  Tuesday  the  29th,  be  anchored  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  Nicholas.  From  thence  he  crossed 
over  to  Cuba,  and  coasted  along  .the  soutiiem 
side  of  that  island,  surrounded  by  many  thou- 
sand canoes  filled  with  Indians  whom  curiosity 
and  admiration  had  brought  together.     In  this 
navigation,  on  Saturday  the  third  of  May,  he 
discovered,  for  the  first  time,  the  high  lands  of 
Jamaica  on  the  left,  and  probably  learnt  its  name 
(the  name  which  it  still  retains)  fi'om  some  of 
the  Indians  that  followed  him.*    As  this  was  a 
new  discovery,  and  many  of  the  seamen  were 
willing  to  believe  that  it  was  the  place  to  which 
diey  had  been  formerly  directed  by  the  Indians 
of  the  Bahamah  Islands,  as  the  country  most 
abounding  in  gold,  Columbus  was  easily  per- 

^P.Martjnr.  F.  Columbus.  The  early  Spanuh  bislo- 
naas  wrote  the  word  Xofmaca.  It  is  said  to  have  signi- 
fied, in  Ihe  language  of  the  natives,  a  country  abounding 
w  ipringt.  Columbus  having  at  first  named  the  island 
StJago,  Oldmixon,  and  some  other  writers,  erroneously 
suppose  that  Jamaica  was  the  aiq^mentatire  of  James. 
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B(^K  suaded  to  Uxm  bis  course  towards  it  He  ap* 
proacbed  it  the  next  day,  and,  after  a  slight  coa^ 
te^t  with  the  natives,  which  ended  howet er  id  a 
cordial  reconciliation,  he  took  possession  of  the 
country,  with  the  usual  formalities. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  and  last  voyage 
of  Columbus,  a  voyage  undertaken  by  tbb  great 
navigator,  after  be  had  suffered  a  severe  trial  from 
the  base  ingratitude  of  the  Country  and  Prince 
in  whose  service  he  laboured,  than  from  all  his 
past  toils,  dangers  and  inquietodes,  that  he  learnt 
more  of  Jamaica ;  which,  as  it  had  the  honour  Of 
lueing  first  discovered  by  him  nine  years  before, 
had  now  the  still  greater  honour  of  affording  hina 
shelter  from  shipwreck.  For  on  the  S4th  of 
June>  1 503,  being  on  his  return  to  Hiapaniote» 
from  VeragMa,  be  met  with  such  tempestuoua 
weather  as  compelled  him,  after  losing  two  of  his 
ships,  to  bear  away  in  the  utmost  distress  for  this 
island.  With  great  difficulty,  he  reached  a  little 
harbour  on  the  north  side*  where  he  was  forced 
to  run  aground  the  two  vessels  that  were  left  bino, 
to  prevent  their  foundering.  By  this  disaster,  his 
ships  were  damaged  beyond  the  possibility  of 
repair,  and  be  had  now  the  melancholy  reflection 
that  his  miseries  and  his  life  would  probably  ter* 
minate  together.  During  the  space  of  twtelve 
months  and  four  days,  that  he  remained  in  this 

*  CftUed  lo  tUs  day,  lloa  CftriiicfMr'l  Cm. 
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wretched  situation,  be  had  new  dangers  to  sur-   chap. 
mount,  and  unaccustomed  trials  for  the  exercise 
of  bis  fortitude.  His  people  revolted^  the  Indians 
deserted  him,  and  the  Governor  of  Hispaniola 
not  only  refused  to  relieve,  but,  with  monstrous 
and  unexampled  barbarity,  aggravated  his  mis- 
fortunes by  outrage  and  mockery.     All  these  oc- 
currences however,  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
availed  himself  of  the  superstition  of  the  Indians 
by  the  circumstance  of  an  eclipse,  and  the  means 
whereby  his  deliverance  was  at  length  effected, 
having  been  recounted  by  a  thousand  different 
historians,  need  not  be  repeated  by  me.     The 
hardships  he  suffered  on  this  occasion,  and  his 
Sovoreign's    ingratitude   together,    proved    too 
mighty  for  his  generous  spirit:  he  sunk  under 
them,  soon  after  his  return  to  Spain ;  leaving  a 
name  which  will  not  be  extinguished,  but  with 
that  world  whose  boundaries  he  had  extended.* 

*  There  is -preserved  among  the  Journals  of  the  Hon. 
Gmmdl  in  Jamaica*  a  very  old  volume  in  MS.  conftisting 
of  diaries  and  reports  of  Governors,  which  relate  chiefijr 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  army  and  other  transactions  In 
the  first  settlement  of  the  colony.  In  this  book  is  to  be 
feand  the  translation  of  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
B^  to  be  written  by  Colnmbos  during  his  cdbfinemevt 
00  this  island.  At  it  appears  to  me  to  bear  marks  of 
Uithenticity,  I  shall  present  it  to  my  readers.  It  was 
^nritten  probably  about  eight  months  after  the  departure 
of  his  messenger  IMego  Mendes,  who  bad  attemptad  to 
vesch  Hispaniola  in  an  Indian  canoe.    Hearij^    >^^ing 
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^K  After  the  death  of  this  illustrioas  jdisceverer, 
the  transactions  of  the  Spaniards,  during  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  in  the  settlement  of  Janoaica, 

from  htm  io  that  iDtenraU  Colambus  seems  to  have  relin- 
quished every  hope  of  relief,  and  to  have  written  this  let- 
ter in  an  hour  of  despondency,  not  as  having  any  proba- 
ble means  of  sending  it  to  Spain^  but  on  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  found  after  his  death.— It  is  as  follows : 


A  Letter  from  Christopbbe  Columbus^  in  Jamaica, 

to  King  FBKDiirAiio. 


1M4. 

"  Diego  Mendes,  and  the  papers  I  sent  by  him,  will 
show  your  Highness  what  rieh  mines  of  gold  I  have  Re- 
covered in  Veragua,  and  how  I  intended  to  liave  left  nj 
hrother  at  the  river  Belio,  if  the  judgments  of  Heaven 
and  the  greatest  misfortunes  in  the  world  had  not  pre^ 
vented  it.    However  it  is  sufficient  that  your  Highness 
and  your  successors  will  have  the  glory  and  advantage  of 
all,  and  that  the  full  discovery  and  settlennent  are  reserved 
for  happier  persons  than  the  unfortunate  Columbus.    If 
God  be  so  merciful  to  me  as  to  condnct  Meodes  to  Spain, 
I  doabt  not  bat  he  will  convince  your  Highness  and  my 
great  mistress  that  this  will  not  only  be  a  Goslt^  and 
JLsen,  but  a  discovery  of  a  world  of  8ul]jects,  lands  and 
wealth,  greater  than  man*8  unbounded  fancy  could  ever 
comprehend,  or  avarice  itself  covet :  but  neither  he,  this 
paper,  nor  the  tongue  of  mortal  man,  can  express  the  an- 
golsh  and  afflictions  of  my  body  and  mind )   nor  the 
misery  and  dangers  of  my  son,  brother  and  friends !    Al* 
ready  have  we  been  confined  ten  months  in  this  plae«t^ 
lodged  on  the  open  decks  of  our  ships,  (hat  are  nun  en 
shore  and  lashed  together  J  those  of  my  men  thai  were  ia 
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have  scarcelj  obtained  the  notice  of  hiatory.   chap. 
Happy  indeed  it  woald  have  been  for  their  nar 
tional  character,  if  the  records  of  many  of  their 

btalth  hare  mutinied  under  the  Parraa's  of  Seville,  my 
frieada  that  were  ftdthful  are  mostly  sick  and  dying,  we 
have  com amed  the  Indians'  provisions,  so  thai  they  aban- 
don us }  all  therefore  are  like  to  perish  by  hunger^  and 
these  miseries  are  accompanied  with  so  many  aggravating 
cireomstances,  that  render  me  the  most  wretched  object 
of  nsisfortune,  this  world  shall  ever  see ;  as  if  the  displea- 
sare  of  Heaven  seconded  the  envy  of  Spain,  and  would 
punish  as  criminal  those  undertakings  and  discoveries 
which  former  ages  would  have  acknowledged  as  great  and 
OMaftorioos.  actions !    Good  Heaven,  and  3fon  holy  saints 
that  dwell  In  it,  let  the  King  Don  Ferdinand  and  my  il- 
Ittstrfoiis  mistress  Donna  Isabella  know,  that  my  zeal  for 
their  lervice  and  interest  hath  brought  me  thus  low  i  for 
it  is  impossible  to  live  and  have  afflictions  equal  to  mine. 
I  see,  and  with  horror  apprehend,  my  own,  and,  fbr  my 
sdce,  my  unfortunate  and  deserving  people's  destructioa. 
Alas,  piety  and  justice  have  retired  to  their  habitations 
sbove,  and  it  is  a  crime  to  have  undertaken  and  perform- 
ed too  much !    As  my  misery  makes  my  life  a  burthen  to 
myself,  so  I  fear  the  empty  titles  of  Vice-Roy  and  Admi- 
nl  render  me  obnoxions  to  tha  hatred  of  the  Spanish 
nation*    It  is  visible  that  all  methods  are  adopted  to  out 
the  thread  that  is  breaking)  for  1  am,  in  my  old  age, 
oppressed  with  insupportable  pains  of  the  gout,  and  am 
now  languishing  and  expiring  with  that  and  other  infir- 
mities, among  savages,  where  I  have  neither  medicines 
nor  provisions  for  the  body,  priest  nor  sacrament  for  ike 
•oaL    My  men  in  a  state  of  revolt,  my  broker,  my  son, 
aad  those  that  are  faithful,  sick,  starving  and  dying ;  the 
Inifiaos  have  abandoned  us,  and  the  Qoveroor  of  St.  Do- 
mingo has  sent  rather  to  «ee  if  I  am  dead,  than  to  succour 
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BOOK  .move  extensive  ^  entierprises,  during  die  saom  pa- 
riod,  were  veiled  in  equal  darknesd,  or  consigned 
to  eveiiasting  oblivion :   happier  still,  if  their 

U9,  or  csiry  me  alWe  from  hence }  Ibr  his  boat  neither  de- 
livered a  letter,  nor  spoke  with,  nor  wonld  reeeiTO  any 
letter  from  us ;  so  I  conclude  jonr  Highness's  olBoers 
intend  that  here  mj  voyages. and  life  should  termi- 
nate. O  blessed  mother  of  God,  that  compassionates  tbe 
miserable  and  oppressed,  why  did  not  crnel  BovadUla  kill 
me  when  he  robbed  me  and  my  brother  of  our  deaily 
purchased  gold,  and  sent  ns  to  Spain  in  diains  WidMNit 
'trial,  crime,  or  shadow  of  misconduct?'  These  chains  ure 
all  the  treasures  I  have,  and  they  shall  be  buried  with  me, 
if  I  chance  to  have  a  coffin  or  grave ;  for  I  would  have 
the  remembrance  of  so  unjust  an  action  perish  with  m%, 
and,  Ibr  the  glory  of  the  Spanish  name,  be  eternally  for- 
gotten. Let  it  not  bring  a  further  infamy  on  the  Cas- 
tilian  name,  nor  let  future  ages  know,  there  were 
wretches  so  vile  in  this,  that  think  to  recommend  ^em- 
selves  to  your  majesty  by  destroying  the  unfortunate  aad 
miserable  Christopher  Columbus;  not  for  his  crimes, 
,but  for  his  services  in  discovering  and  giving  Spain  a  new 
world.  As  it  was  Heaven  itself  that  inspired  and  cob- 
dmeted  me  to  it,  the  Heavens  will  weep  for  me,  and  show 
pity !  Let  the  earth,  and  every  soul  in  it,  that  loves  justice 
and  mercy,  weep  for  me !  And  you,  O  glorified  saints  of 
Ood,  that  know  my  innocency  and  see  my  sufferings  have, 
have  mercy !  for  though  this  present  age  is  envious  or 
obdurate,  surely  those  that  are  to  come  will  pity  me,  when 
they  are  told  that  Christopher  Columbus,  with  his  own 
fortune  ran  the  hazard  of  his  own  and  his  brotlier's  lives, 
and,  with  little  or  no  expense  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  in 
ten  years  and  four  voyages,  rendered  greater  services  than 
ever  mortal  man  did  to  prince  or  kingdom,  yet  was  left 
to  perish/  without  being  charged  with  the  least  crime,  in 
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splendour  had  been  transmitted  to  posteritj^ 
through  a  purer  medium,  and  not,  as  now,  serv- 
ing chieBy  to  render  visible  the  vices  and  enor- 
mities that  surround  and  debase  them ! 

The  few  particulars  of  their  ];^rogress  which^ 
by  diligent  selection,  aided  by  traditionary  me- 
morials, I  have  been,  able  to  collect,  I  shall  now 
present  to  my  readers. 

About  seventeen  years  had  elapsed  after  the 
Spaniards  had  first  fixed  themselves  in  Hispa- 
niola,  before  they  seem  to  have  entertained  any 

porerty  and  misery }  aU  bat  his  chains  being  taken  from 
htm;  so  that  he  who  gave  Spain  another  world,  had 
neither  safety  in  it,  nor  yet  a  cottage  for  himselfi  nor  his 
wretched  family :  but,  shotdd  Heaven  still  persecute  me^ 
and  seem  displeased  with  what  I  have  done,  as  if  the  dis- 
covery of  this  new  world  may  be  fatal  to  the  old,  and  as  a 
pnnishment  bring  my  life  to  a  period  in  this  miserable 
place,  yet  do  you,  good  angels,  yon  that  can  succonr  the 
oppressed  and  innocent,  bring  this  paper  to  my  great  mis- 
tress.   She  knows  how  much  I  have  done,  and  will  be- 
lieve what  I'haveanffered  for  her  glory  and  service,  and 
will  be  so  just  and  pious  as  not  to  let  the  children  of  him 
that  has  brought  to  Spain  such  immense  riches,  and  ad- 
ded to  it  vast  and  unknown  kingdoms  and  empires,  want 
bfead,  or  subsist  only  on  alms.    She,  if  she  lives,  wiU 
eoDsider  that  crudty  and  ingratitude  will  bringdown  the 
wiath  of  Heaven,  so  that  the  wealth  I  have  discovered, 
ibalL  be  the  means  of  stirring  up  all  mankind  to  revenge 
tod  rapine,  a^d  the  Spanish  nation  3\iStr  hereafter,  for 
what  envious,  malicious  and  ungrateful  people  do  now." 
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BOOK    serious  design  of  sending  forth  a  ccdony  to  possess 
itself  of  Jamaica.     As  this  island  had  hitherto 
produced  neither  gold  nor  silver,  it  seems  to  hare 
been  neglected  as  unworthy  further  notice ;  and 
perhaps  it  might  have  continued  a  few  years 
longer  the  peaceful  seat  of  innocent  simplicity, 
but  for  the  base  ingratitude  of  King  Ferdinands 
towards  the  family  of  Columbus.     This  great 
man,  after  his  return  to  Spain,  in  1504,  was  com- 
pelled to  employ  the  close  of  his  days  in  fruitless 
and  irksome  solicitation  at  the  court  of  an  un- 
thankful and  unfeeling  monarch;  who  aeanly 
suffered  him  to  be  cruelly  defrauded  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  originally  granted  to  him,  and 
which  he  had  so  dearly  and  so  nobly  earned. 
His  son  Diego,  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  succeed- 
ed to  the  same  debasing  necessity^  till,  at  length, 
wearied  out  with  frivolous  and  unprincely  ex* 
cuses,  he  instituted  a  memorable  process  against 
iiis  sovereign  before  the  council  of  the  Indies  at 
Seville;  and  this  court,  with  a  firmness  and  virtue 
that  cannot  be  sufficiently  applauded,  decided  in 
favour  of  his  pretensions.     After  a  minute  add 
solemn  investigation  of  bis  claims,  the  council 
pronounced  him  hereditary  viceroy  and  high  ad- 
miral of  all  the  countries  and  islands  discovered 
by  his  father.     They  decreed,  that  he  was  in- 
vested with  a  jurisdiction  over  them  similar  to 
that  of  the  high  admiral  of  Castile ;    that  he 
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*  He  married  Mary  de  Toledo  daughter  to  Ferdinand 
de  Toledo,  grand  commander  of  Leon,  who  was  brother 
to  Frederic  dake  of  Alva, 

VOL.  I.  M 
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was  entitled  to  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  gold  and  chap. 
silver  that  might  thereafter  be  found  in  those 
territories ;  and  they  adjudged  him  various 
other  privileges  and  immunities,  of  vast  extent 
and  authority.  But  the  king,  notwithstanding 
this  distinguished  and  competent  recognition 
of  his  rights,  confirmed  to  him  only  the  title 
and  authority  of  governor  and  admiral  of  His- 
paniola ;  and  even  of  this  diminished  command, 
it  is  probable  he  would  have  been  deprived,  if 
he  had  not  fortunately  strengthened  his  interest 
by  an  illustrious  marriage.*  The  gallant  youth, 
nevertheless,  still  boldly  persisted  in  his  claim 
to  the  iuU  exercise  of  all  the  rights  and  autho- 
rity, which  had  been  so  recently  decreed  to 
belong  to  him ;  and  he  shortly  afterwards,  ac- 
companied by  a  numerous  and  splehdid  retinae, 
embarked  fdr  his  government,  resolved  tb  enforce 
his  pretensions. 

He  arrived  in  Hispaniola  in  the  month  of 
July,  1508,  but  had  very  soon  the  mortification 
td  discover  that  the  king  had  actually  invested 
in  two  other  persons  (Alonzo  de  Ojeda  and 
Diego  de  Nicuessa)  not  only  two  separate  and 
distinct  governments,  which  comprehended  all 
the  continent  as  far  as  it  had  been  discovered 
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BOOK    by  Christopher   Columbus,   but  had  also  in- 
cluded the  Island  of  Jamaica,  as  a  joint  appen- 
dage within  the  jurisdiction  of  each.     These 
appointihents  Diego  Columbus  considered  as  a 
manifest  violation  of  his  own  rights,  and  strenu- 
ously contended  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
nominating,  in  particular,  to  the  governments 
of  Veragua  and  Jamaica,  the  prior  discovery 
of  both  those  countries  by  his  father  being  a 
circumstance  of  universal  notoriety.      To  se- 
cure his  claim  to  Jamaica,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1509>  he  sent  thither  Juan  de  Esqui- 
vel,  with  about  seventy  men.     Esquivel  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  gallant  goldier, 
and  it  is  still  more  to  his  honour,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  very  few  Castilians,  who,  amidst  all 
the  horrors  of  bloodshed  and  infectious  rapine^ 
were  distinguished  for  generosity  and  huma- 
nity.   An  eminent  instance  of  his  greatness  of 
mind  is  recorded  by  Herrera. — About  the  time 
that  he  sailed  from  Hispaniola  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  government  of  Jamaica^  his 
competitor  Ojeda  was  on  hb  departure  to  the 
continent.      Pjeda   violently  opposed  the  in- 
tended   expedition  of  Esquivel^  and  publicly 
threatened  that  if  he  should  find  him  at  Ja- 
maica on  his  return  from  the  continent,    he 
would  hang  him  up  as  a  rebeL    It  happened 
that    Ojeda*s   voyage  was  unfortunate  in  tKe 
highest  degree;  for,  after  sustaining  a  series 
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of  unexampled  calamities^  he  was  shipwrecked  chap. 
on  the  Coast  of  Cuba,  and  was  in  danger  of 
miserably  perishing  for  want  of  food*  In  his 
distress  he  called  to.  mind  that  Esquivel  was  in 
Jamaica^  and  he  was  now  reduced  to  the  sad 
extremity  of  imploring  succour  from  the  very 
man  whose  destruction  he  had  meditated ;  but 
the  magnanimous  Esquivel  ^was  no  sooner  made 
acquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  his  enemy, 
than  he  forgot  all  his  resentment.  He  imme^ 
diately  sent  over  to  Cuba,  Pedro  de  Narvez, 
an  officer  of  rank,  to  conduct  Ojeda  to  Ja-f 
inaica.  Esquivel  received  him  with  the  ten^ 
derest  sympathy,  treated  him,  during  his  stay, 
witli  every  possible  mark  of  distinction  and  re* 
spect,  and  provided  him  with  the  means  of  a 
speedy  and  safe  conveyance  to  Hispaniola.  It 
is  pleasing  to  add,  that  Ojeda  was  not  ungrate^^ 
ful  to  his  benefactor* 

Under  such  a  man  it  is  reasonable  to  sup^ 
pose  that  the  yoke  of  subjection  sat  light  and 
easy  on  the  natives  of  Jamaica,  and  that  the 
ravages. of  conquest  were  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  humanity.  Accordingly^  the  Spanish 
historians  bear  the  most  honourable  testimony 
to  his  virtuous  and  gentle  administration.—^ 
"  The  affairs  of  Jamaica/*'  says  Herrera,  "  went 
"  on  prosperously,  because  Juan  de  Esquivel 
"  having  brought  the  natives  to  submission 
'^  mthout  any  effusion  of  bloody  they  laboureii 

MS 
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BOOK  ''  in  planting  cotton,  and  raising  other  commo- 
"  "  dities  which  yielded  great  profit."  This  praise 
is  the  more  valuable  because  it  is  almost  pe» 
culiar  to  fisquivel,  who  alone  seems  to  have 
been  sensible  of  the  abominable  wickedness  of 
visiting  distant  lands  only  to  desolate  them  ;  and 
of  converting  the  Indians  to  Christianity  by 
cutting  their  throats.  Hoiy  many  noble  quali* 
ties,  in  some  of  his  cotemporaries,  were  tarnished 
by  cruelty  and  rapine,  or  unhappily  blended  with 
a  misguided  and  frantic  zeal  for  religion,  that 
rendered  their  possessors  still  more  remorseless 
and  savage ! 

Esquivel  continued  in  his  office  but  a  few 
years.  He  died  in  his  government,  and  was 
buried  at  SeoiUa  Nueoa^  a  town  which  he  had 
founded.  He  was  probably  succeeded  by  go- 
vernors of  a  iar  different  character,  whO;  it  is 
to  be  feared,  soon  began  to  spread  among  the 
wretched  natives  the  same  horrible  carnage  that 
was  now  desolating  Hispaniola.  It  appeaiis 
that  Francis  de  Garay  held  the  chief  command 
in  1523,  since  in  that  year  he  fitted  out  an  ex* 
pedition  from  this  island  for  the  conquest  of 
Panuco,  a  territory  which  Cortes,  unknown  to 
Garay,  had  already  annexed  to  the  Spanish  do- 
minion. In  this  expedition  were  employed 
nine  ships  and  two  brigantines,  and  there  were 
embarked  in  it  850  Spaniards^  and  a  consider- 
able body  of  Jamaica  Indians^  and  144  horses. 
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Such  a  force,  if  collected  chiefly  within  the  ^^'^• 
island,  proves  that  a  great  progress  had  been 
made  in  its  settlement  and  population  during 
the  thirteen  years  that  the  Spaniards  had  been 
in  possession  of  it  As  Esquivel  bad  established 
the  seat  of  government  near  to  the  spot  which 
bad  been  honoured  by  the  residence  of  Colum-^ 
bus  after  his  shipwreck  in  150S,  it  may  be  pre* 
sumed  that  the  town  of  Sevilla  Nueva  was  now 
become  of  some  consideration.  This  town,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Herrera,  was  founded  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village,  called 
Mama^  and  near  to  the  port  named  by  Colum- 
bus Santa  Gloria  (now  St.  Ann's  Harbour;) 
and  the  daily  accession  of  new  inhabitants 
would  naturally  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
capital,  till  the  rude  village,  consisting  at  first 
of  a  few  temporary  huts,  must  have  increased 
to  a  place  of  importance.  Religion  too,  in  all 
the  Spanbh  territories,  very  soon  forced  archi- 
tecture into  her  service;  for,  by  a  lamentable 
inconsistency  in  the  human  mind,   these  de« 


*  Quan  Mambs.  There  ia  a  bay  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward, which  is  called  at  this  hour  Mamee  Bay,  The 
ground  on  which  SeviUa  Nuevm  was  built>  is  now  chiefly 
the  property  of  Mr.  Heming,  who  has  a  large  sugar  |dan- 
talion  thereon.  It  is  called  Seville  Plantation :  and  the 
mios  of  the  ancient  town  are  still  yisible  in  some  of  the 
csne-fields.  It  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestor  Cap- 
tun  Honing,  an  ofBcer  in  Cromwell's  anny. 
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BOOK  stroyers  of  their  fellow-creatures  were  wonder-- 
fully  exact  in  the  observance  of  all  the  outward 
ceremonies  of  divine  worship.  With  hands 
yet  reeking  in  the  blood  of  murdered  inno- 
cence, they  could  erect  temples  to  the  Al- 
mighty,  and  implore  that  mercy  from  Heaven, 
which  they  had  just  denied  to  the  miserable  vic- 
tims of  their  cruelty  and  rapine.  Among  other 
costly  buildings  a  cathedral  and  monastery  were 
designed,  and  the  foundations  of  both  were  vi- 
sible not  long  ago,  as  many  of  the  ruins  are  at 
this  day.  Peter  Martyr  of  Angleria,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Decades,  was  appointed  abbot  and 
chief  missionary  of  the  island.  A  fort  was  also 
erected,  the  remains  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
cathedral,  were  inspected  by  Sloane  in  1688, 
who  relates,  that  a  pavement  was  discovered  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  church ;  a 
circumstance  that  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity. 
The  west  gate  of  the  cathedral  stood  entire  in 
1688,  and  displayed,  in  the  judgment  of  Sloane, 
very  excellent  workmanship ;  but  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  building  was  never  completed  ; 
for  he  observed  several  arched  stones  that  must 
have  been  designed  for  it,  which  apparently 
had   never  been  put  Up.*      He  likewise  dis- 

*  "  Over  the  door  (of  the  west^ate)  was  a  carving  of 
our  Saviour's  head  with  a  crown  of  thorns  between  two 
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covered,  in  the  same  condition,  materials  for  a  chap. 
capital  mansion,  probably  intended  for  the  pa- 
lace of  the  governor.  From  these  circum- 
stances the  tradition  which  still  prevails  in  the 
island,  that  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Seville 
were  at  some  period,  in  their  wars  with  the  na- 
tives, entirely  and  suddenly  cut  off,  is  probably 
founded  in  truth.  Sloane,  indeed,  relates  that 
some  of  the  Spanish  planters,  who  had  retired 
to  Cuba,  assigned  very  diffisrent  reasons  for  the 
desertion  of  this  part  of  the  country,  alleging, 
that  a  vi^tation  of  innumerable  ants  had  de- 
stroyed all  their  provision  grounds,  and  that  the 
situation  of  the  capital  was  ill  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  their  commerce.  These  reasons 
might  possibly  have  operated  against  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  place;  but  were  not,  I 
think,  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  induce  a  whole 
body  of  people,  the  inhabitants  of  a  growing 
capital,  suddenly  to  remove  their  families  and 
effects,  and  voluntarily  submit  to  the  labour  qf 

angdf ;  on  the  right  side  a  small  roand  figqre  of  some 
Bointj  with  a  knife  ttuck  into  his  liead.  On  the  left  a  Virgin 
Mary  or  Madona,  her  arm  tied  in  three  places,  Spanisji 
fashion.  Over  the  gate«  under  a  coat  of  aniif  this  in- 
scription. 
''  Petras.  Martir.  Ab.  Angleria.  Italus.  Civis.  Me4ioki)tt9- 

Prothon.  Apos.  Uigus.  Insule.  Abbas«  Senatus.  Indici. 

Consilianus.  Ligneam.  Primus,  jfidem.   Hanc.  Bis. 

Igne.  Consumptam  Laterido.  £t.  Quadrato.  Lapidis. 

Primus*  A.  Fundameatis.  fitruxit.**  Sloans, 


u. 
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and  wholly  uncultivated  part  of  the  country.*  Ik 
is  certain,  that  the  town  of  Seville  was  not  suf- 
fered to  fall  gradually  to  decay ;  but  was  depopu- 
lated  while  it  was  yet  in  an  unfinished  state,  many 
years  before  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the 
English.!    Neither  (if  this  tradition  of  its  catas- 
trophe were  true)  could  a  just  account  be  ex- 
pected from  the  descendants  of  men  who  bad  de- 
servedly brought  destruction  on  themselves ;  since 
the  recital  of  their  fate  would  ag^n  have  broug^it 
the  deeds  also  of  their  ancestors  to  rememlHBnce, 
and  they  were  deeds  of  darkness,  too  mournful  to 
contemplate ;  too  dreadful  to  be  told ! 

*  It  18  remarkable,  however,  that  the  whole  island  of 
Hispaniola  was  nearly  destroyed  by  ants  about  the  same 
period.  In  1519,  and  the  two  succeeding  years,  as  Oviedo 
relates,  these  insects  over-ran  that  island  like  an  Egyptian 
plague }  devouring  all  the  roots  and  plants  of  the  earth, 
so  that  the  country  was  nearly  depopulated.  In  our  own 
times,  the  island  of  Grenada  has  suflfered  prodigiously 
'from  the  same  cause,  of  which  some  account  will  here- 
after be  given. 

t  See  the  account  of  Jamaica  transmitted  to  Cromwell 
by  General  Venables,  preserved  in  Thurloe's  state  papers, 
vol.  iii.  p.  545,  wherein  he  speaks  of  Seville  as  a  town 
that  had  existed  in  times  past.  And  Sloane  relates  that 
when  the  English  took  the  island,  the  rdins  of  this  city 
were  overgrown  with  wood  and  turned  black  with  age. 
He  saw  timber-trees  growing  within  the  walls  of  the 
cathedral,  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  height.  Shane's  Hist 
Jamaica,  vol.  1*  p.  66. 
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Both  ancient  tmdidon,  and   recent  disco*  ^h^- 
veriesy  give  too  much  room  to  believe  that  the 
work  of  destruction  proceeded  no  less  rapidly 
in  this  island^  after  Esquivel's  deaths  than  in 
Hispaniola ;  for  to  this  day  caves  are  frequently 
discovered    in    the    mountains,    ivherein    the 
ground  is  covered  with  human  bones ;  the  mi-- 
serable  remains,,  without  all  doubt,  of  some  of 
the  unfortunate  aborigines,  who,  immured  in 
those  recesses,  were  probably  reduced  to  the 
sad  alternative  of  perishing  with  hunger,   or 
bleeding  under   the  swords  of  their  merciless 
mvaders.*     When,   therefore,  we  are  told  of 
the  fate  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Seville, 
it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  other  emotion  than 
an  indignant  wish  that  the  story  were  better 
authenticated,  and  that  Heaven  in  mercy  had 
permitted  the  poor  Indians  in  the  same  mo- 
ment to  have  extirpated  their  oppressors  alto^ 
gether !     But  unhappily  this  faint  glimmering 
of  returning  light  to  the  wretched  natives,  was 
soon  lost  in  everlasting  darkness,  since  it  pleased 
the  Almighty,  for  reasons  inscrutable  to  finite 
wisdom,  to  permit  the  total  destruction  of  this 
devoted  people ;  who,  to  the  number  of  60,000, 
on  the  most  moderate  estimate,  were  at  length 
wholly  cut  off  and  exterminated  by  the  Spa- 

*  It  18  discovered  by  the  skulls^  which  are  preterna- 
tiuilly  compreesed,  that  these  are  the  skeletons  of  the 
Indians. 
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being  alive  when  the  English  took  the  island  in 
1655,  nor,  I  believe,  for  a  century  before.* 

*  There  is  said  to  exist  on  the  south  side  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  at  this  day,  a  small  remnant  of  the  nocieat  In- 
dians. They  reside  in  a  litUe  town  near  St.  Jago  de  Cuba^ 
called  Iwanee,  and  have  adopted  the  manners  and  language 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  destruction  of  such  prodigious  nam* 
bers  of  these  innocent  people  by  the  first  discoverers,  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  circttmataoces  in  the  hutory  of 
mankind,  and  the  subject  can  never  be  contemplated  but 
with  blended  sentiments  of  indignation  and  horror,  commi- 
seration and  sjrmpathy.  Emotions  of  this  kind  gave  rise  to 
the  following  night  scene  (part  of  an  unfinished  work,  which 
will  probably  never  be  completed)  and  its  insertion  In  this 
place  the  poetical  reader  may  possibly  pardon : 

'  ■     ■  Now  on  high 

Refulgent  Venus  and  the  starry  train. 
Spangle  the  vivid  hemisphere.    Arot^nd 
Myriads  of  insect-meteors,*  living  lamps. 
People  the  glittering  air.     A  fairy  world 
I  tread :  a  land  of  genii !  Airy  shapes. 
Oft  visible  to  contemplation's  eye. 
Roam  in  the  midnight  hour  these  sacred  shades  j« 
Nor  unobserved,  while  now  the  starry  train 
Burn  with  diminished  lustre  j  for  behold. 
The  radiant  moon  bid  meaner  glories  fade. — 
No  cloud  her  course  obscures,  and  high  she  tow*r9. 
Guiding  in  awful  majesty  thro'  Heav'n 
Her  silver  car,  triumphant  o*er  the  dark. 

Sure  *tis  illusion  and  enchantment  all ! — 
For  still  fond  fancy,  thro'  the  shadowy  glade. 
Sees  visionary  fleeting  forms  3  still  hears 
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The  loss  of  Seville  was  followed  by  that  of  chap. 
Mdilla,  a  small  village  situated  about  eleven 
leagues  to  the  eastward,  (at  the  harbour  now 
called  Port  Maria)  and  the  catastrophe  which 

Sounds  more  than  human.    Once  a  gentle  race 

Ovm'd  these  fair  Talleys  $  firom  the  birth  of  time 

These  groves,  these  fountains^  and  these  hiUs  were  theirs. 

Perhaps  e*en  nbw  their  sp'rits  delighted  haunt 

Their  oBce*lov'd  mansions.    Oft  the  pensive  Muse 

RcealSy  in  tender  thought^  the  moumfiil  scene 

When  the  brave  Incotel,  from  yonder  rock. 

His  last  sad  blessing  to  a  weeping  train 

Dying  bequeath'd.    '  The  hour,'  he  said, '  arrives. 

By  ancient  sages  to  our  sires  foretold ! — * 

Fierce  from  the  deep,  with  Heav*n*8  own  lightning  arm*d, 

The  pallid  nation  comes !  Blood  marks  their  steps ; 

Han's  agonies  their  sport,  and  man  their  prey ! 

What  pierdng  shrieks  still  vibrate  on  the  ear ! 
The  expiring  mother  lifts  her  feeble  arm 
In  vain  to  shield  her  infant ;  the  hot  steel 
Smokes  with  their  mingled  blood ;  and  blooming  youth. 
And  manly  strength,  and  virgin  beauty,  meet 
Alike  th'  untimely  grave }  till  fell  revenge 
Is  doy'd  and  tir'd  with  slaughter.    See,  full-gorgVI, 
The  vulture  sickens  o'er  his  waste  of  prey, 
And,  surfeit*sweird,  the  reeking  hound  expires. 

Yet  pause  not^  Spaniard  !  whet  thy  blunted  steel ; 
Take  thy  full  pastime  in  the  field  of  blood ! 
But  know,  stem  tyranti  retribution's  hour 
Ere  long  shall  reach  thee.    Though  his  once  lov'd  isle. 
For  crimes  yet  unatou'd*  dread  Zemi  thus 
To  desolation  and  to  death  consigns. 
And  thou  the  instrument  of  wrath  divine^ 
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the  establishment  of  the  capital-  of  St.  Jago  de 
la  Vega,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Spanish  Town. 

In  yonder  orb^  now  darkened  in  bis  course^ 
Read  thy  own  doom  more  dreadful!  With  the  slain. 
The  murderer  falls  !  Th*  oppressor  and  th'  oppress'd 
Mingle  in  dust  together !  Where  are  now 
Thy  blood-polluted  glories  ? .  Ah !  too  late. 
Learn,  when  avenging  Heav'n  presumptuous  guilt 
Gives  to  its  own  fell  purposes  a  prey. 
More  mark'd  its  fate,  more  terrible  its  fsU. 

So  perish  the  false  triumphs,  and  vain  hopes 
Of  mad  ambition,  and  remorseless  pride. 
That  make  weak  man  the  murderer  of  man ! 
O  my  associates,  dry  those  scalding  tears  !— 
One  little  moment,  and  we  shall  arrive 
At  those  bless*d  islands,  where,  from  guilt  refin'd 
By  sharp  affliction,  we  no  more  shall  feel 
Death's  torpid  grasp,  and  agonizing  pang ! 
There,  with  our  lov*d  forefathers,  shall  we  rove 
Thro*  palmy  shades  3  in  limpid  fountains  bathe. 
Repose  in  jasmin  bow'rs  at  sultry  noon ; 
And,  when  cool  ev*ning  tempers  soft  the  air, 
Unenvied  gather  from  his  unprun'd  bough 
The  fragrant  guoyva.*    On  our  cheeks  no  more 
The  burning  tear  shall  linger;  not  a  sigh 
Swell  the  light  bosom ;  but  inamortal  joy 
Fill  every  thought,  ftnd  brighten  every  eye : 
Meantime,  those  happy  interdicted  shores 
Our  blood-stained  foes  shall  seek  i  but  seek  in  vain : 
The  hurricane  shall  rave,  the  thunder  roll. 
And  ocean  whelm  them  in  his  deepest  tide; 
Or  leave  transfix'd  on  the  hard  pointed  rock,     . 

*  The  fruit  80  called  u  the  Piidmmjructicotum  of  botanuts:   P.  Mar- 
tyr relates,  that  it  #as  in  high  esteem  amoDg  the  natiTes. 
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Concerning  the  precise  era  of  these  events,  chap. 
it  is  now  perhaps  useless  to  inquire ;  but  if  con- 
jecture may  be  allowed,  I  should  fix  on  the  year 
1523,  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the 
force  under  Garay ;  and  if  the  new  capital  was 
reaily  founded  by  Diego  Columbus,  as  tradition 
reports,  and  which  there  seems  no  good  reason 
to  dispute,  the  conjecture  is  strongly  confirmed ; 
for  he  embarked  for  Spain  in  discontent  in  15 17, 
returned  to  his  government  with  fiiiler  powers 
in  15S0,  and  died  in  his  native  country  in  thd 
latter  end  of  15S5,  or  the  beginning  of  1586; 
and  it  was  certainly  after  his  arrival  the  last 
time  ih  Hispaniola,  that  he  laid,  or  caused  to  be 
laid,  the  foundation  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega.* 

The  new  city  increased  rapidly,  and  in  1545 
(t«?enty  years  after  the  death  of  its  founder)  it 

The  sport  of  liowling  winds.    How  shall  we  langh^ 
When  tlie  pale  coward  slaves,  to  us,  remote,  -^ 

Direct  th'  iif^ted  hand,  th'  imploring  eye ! 
Their  conscious  groans  shall  feed  our  great  revenge  j— - 
Their  endless  woes^  our  wond'rous  wrongs  repay/ 

Jamaica,  a  poem;  M8S.  penet  me. 

*  Since  this  was  written  I  have  discovered,  by  a  re-pe- 
nisal  of  Oviedo,  that  there  was  a  general  revolt  of  the  In- 
<&tt8  of  St  Domingo. in  December  1522,  which  Diego 
Colnmbns  siyipressed,  and  immediately  afterwards  re- 
paired to  Jamaica  to  take  on  himself  the  government  in 
Uie  room  of  Garay.  It  seems  probable,  from  hence,  that 
the  revolt  ej;tended  to  both  islands. 
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BOOK,  had  the  honour  of  giving  the  title  of  Marquis  to 
his  son  and  heir^  who  received  at  the  same  time 
from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  a  grant  of  the 
firhole  island  in  perpetual  sovereignty,  as  an 
hereditary  fief  of  the  crown  of  Castile. 

As  this  is  an  important  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  this  island,  and  seems  not  to  have 
been  perfectly  understood  by  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish historians  who  have  treated  of  the  affairs 

■ 

of  Jamaica,  I  presume  that  a  more  copious  ac- 
count and  explanation  of  it  will,  not  be  unac- 
o^table. 

Diego  Columbus  left  issue  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Don  Lewis^ 
succeeded  to  his  father's  honours  and  extensive 
claims.  Of  the  daughters,  the  eldest,  Isabdla, 
afterwards  intermarried  widi  the  Count  de  Gal- 
vei^  a  Portuguese  nobleman  of  the  house  of 
Braggnza.  Lewis  Columbus  was  an  infismt  of 
six  years  of  age  on  the  death  of  his  father ;  but 
was  generally  considered  as  hereditary  vice- 
roy, and  high-admiral  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
emperor,  however,  though  he  treated  him  with 
sbgular  distinction,  and  considerably  aug- 
mented his  revenues,  as  he  grew  to  mcmhood, 
absolutely  refused  to  admit  his  claim  to  such 
extensive  authority;  and  Lewis,  as  his  mino- 
rity expired,  instituted,  after  his  fiither's  ex- 
ample, a  legal  process  •for  the  recovery  of  his 
birthright.     It  does  not  appear  that  bis  suit 
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ever  came  to  a  legal  issue ;  for  in  the  year  1 545,  chap. 
he  found  it  prudent  to  acoede  to  a  compro- 
mise with  the  emperor^  whereby  he  transferred 
all  his  hereditary  rights  to  the  crown,  for  a 
grant  of  the  province  of  Veragua  and  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  with  the  title  of  Duke  de  Veragua 
and  Marquis  de  la  Vega.    What  might  have 
been  the  precise  extent  and  nature  of  this  grant, 
we  have  not  information  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  judge.    Whatever  it  was,  he  left  no  issue  to 
enjoy  it;  and  his  brothers  also  dying  without 
male  issue,  his  sister  Isabella,  wife  of  the  Count 
de  Gelvez,  became  sole  heiress  of  the  Columbus 
family,  and  conveyed  by  her  marriage  all  her 
rights  to  the  house  of  Braganza,  where  they  con- 
tinued, I  believe,  till  the  year  1640,  and  then 
reverted  back  by  forfeiture  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  which 
placed  John  Duke  of  Braganza  on  the  throne  of 
Portugal. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  therefore,  in  asserting  that 
a  Duke  de  Veragua  enjoyed  a  yearly  revenue 
from  Jamaica,  at  the  time  the  island  surrendered 
to  the  English  in  1655,  must  have  been  misin- 
formed ;  as  he  clearly  is  in  supposing  that  the 
family  of  Columbus  were  at  that  time  proprie^ 
tors  of  the  island,  and  had  so  continued  from 
the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

But  there  is  a  circumstance  recorded  by 
Blocnei  and  confirmed  by  the  state  papers  of 
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sufficiently  accounts.  I  mean  the  establish- 
ment in  Jamaica  of  many  Portuguese  families. 
Tlie  transfer  of  Isabella's  inheritance  to  the 
house  of  Braganza,  might  have  encouraged 
many  of  the  Portuguese  to  fix  their  fortunes  in 
the  newly-acquired  colony,  and  it  is  equally  pro- 
bable that  the  same  event  would  excite  jealousy 
in  the  old  Spanish  settlers  towards  their  new 
visitors.  Blome  adds,  that  the  Portuguese  were 
abhorred. 

To  such  mutual  distrust,  and  irreconcileable 
aversion  of  the  inhabitants  towards  each  other, 
must  be  ascribed  the  reason  that  Sir  Anthony 
Shirley  met  with  so  little  resistance  when  he  in- 
vaded the  island  in  1596,  and  plundered  the 
capital.  About  forty  years  afterwards  it  was 
again  invaded  by  a  force  from  the  Windward 
Islands  under  Colonel  Jackson.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  on  this  occasion  the  inhabitants  be- 
haved  with  great  gallantry  in  a  pitched  battle  at 
Passage-Fort.  They  were,  however,  defeated, 
and  Jackson,  after  losing  forty  of  his  men,  en- 
tered St.  Jago  de  la  Vega  sword  in  hand,  and 
having  pillaged  the  town  of  every  thing  valuable, 
received  a  considerable  ransom  for  sparing  the 
houses.  He  then  retreated  to  his  ships,  and  car- 
ried off  his  booty  without  interruption. 

From  this ,  period,  until  the  capture  of  the 
island  by  the  English  in  1655,  during  the  usur- 
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patioD  of  Cromwelly  I  know  nothing  of  its  con-  chap. 
cema,  nor  perhaps  were  they  productive  of  any 
event  deserving  remembrance.  I  shall  therefore 
proceed,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  the  considera- 
tioa  of  the  Protector's  motives  for  attacking  the 
territories  of  Spain  at  a  time  when  treaties  of 
peace  subsisted  between  the  two  nations ;  which 
I  conceive  have  hitherto  been  greatly  misunder- 
stood, or  wilfully  misrepresented,  by  historians 
in  general. 


*^*  In  the  preceding  chapter  (p.  167  of  the  preient 
editbn)  I  have  assigned,  some  reasons  in  snpport  of  the  tra- 
ditional accoant  of  the  destmetion  of  New  Seville,  on  the 
northern  side  of  Jamaica^  by  th^  ancient  IndiauM,  and  I  have 
rapposed  that  event  to  have  happened  in  the  year  15S3. 
I  have  since  discovered  that  the  reasons  I  have  given  were 
wdl  Ibuded.  Among  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  MSS.  in  theBci« 
tiih  Mttseum,  I  have  been  shewn  part  of  an  anpnblithed 
hbtory  of  Jamaica^  which  was  written  in  the  heginning 
of  the  present  century^  hy  Doctor  Henry  Barhanii,  a  very 
learned  and  respectable  physieian  of  that  island^  wherein 
the  ctreomstanoe  is  related  nearly  in  the  manner  I  had  sug« 
gBited,  and  staled  to  have  occurred  (as  I  had  supposed) 
immediately  afler  the  embarkation  of  the  foree  under 
Gaiayj  which  is  known,  from  Herrera,  to  have  taken 
place  in  1523. — In  the  same  work,  the  letter  from  Chris- 
topher Columbus  (vide  p.  156,  ei  seq,)  is  preserved  as  a 
doenment  of  undoubted  authenticity. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Cromwell  vindicated  for  attacking  the  Spaniards 
in  l655.-^Their  cruellies  in  the  IVest  Indies^ 
in  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  1 630. — Pro^ 
posals  offered  by  Modyford  and  Gage. — 
Forcible  arguments  of  the  latter. — Sea^etary 
Thurhes  account  of  a  conference  with  the 
Spanish  Ambassador. — CromwelCs  demand  (^ 
sati^action  rejected. — State  of  Jamaica  on  its 
capture. 

^K  There  is  no  portion  of  the  English  annals^  in 
the  perusal  of  which  greater  caution  is  requi- 
site, than  the  history  of  the  administration  of 
the  protector  Cromwell.  The  prejudices  of 
party,  which  in  common  cases  are  lost  in  the 
current  of  time,  have  floated  down  to  us  in  full 
strength  against  this  prosperous  usurper;  and 
his  actions,  from  the  period  that  he  reached  the 
summit  of  power,  are  still  scrutinized  with  in* 
dustrious  malignity,  as  if  it  were  impossible  that 
authority  irregularly  acquired,  could  be  exercised 
with  justice. 

It  is  not  strange,  tiierefore^  that  the  vigorous 
proceedings  of  the  Protector  against  the  Spanish 
nation,  in  1 655,  should  have  been  obnoxious  to 
censure,  or  that  writers  of  very  opposite  political 
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principles  should  concur  in  mtsreimseatk^  bis  chap. 
conduct  on  that  occasion.  The  celebrated  female 
republican*  terms  it  '^  dishonourable  and  piratic 
cal/*  and  the  courtly  and  elegant  apolo^t  of 
the  Stewart  family  f  pronounces  it  a  most  un-- 
warrantable  violation  of  treaty. 

The  publication  of  the  state  papers  of  Thurloe 
(the  secretary)  ought»  however,  to  have  nuti- 
g^ted  this  weight  of  censure.  In  truth,  it  will 
be  found  that  nothing  but  a  most  disingenuous 
concealment  of  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the 
Spaniards,  too  gross  to  be  palliated,  towards 
Ae  subjects  of  England,  can  give  even  the  .co- 
lour  of  plausibility  to  the  charge  which  has 
been  brought  against  Cromwell,  of  having  com- 
menced an  unjust  and  ruinous  war,  against  a 
friend  and  ally,  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
ustioo,  and  in  violation  of  the  fieuth  of  treaties. 
If  the  power  which  is  vested  in  the  executive 
ma^strate,  by  whatever  name  he  be  distin* 
guished,  be  held  for  the  protection  and  security 
cf  the  rdigion^  liberties,  and  properties  of  the 
people  under  his  government,  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Protector  on  that  occasion  were 
not  merely  justifiable ;  they  were  highly  neces- 
sary, and  even  meritorious;  for  the  conduct  of 
Spain,  especially  in  America,  was  the  declara- 
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*  Birs.  Macaoley — ^History  of  England, 
t  Da?id  Hume^Hifltory  of  Great  Britain. 
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^K  tkm  and  ex^se  of  war  against  the  whole 
human  race*  I  shall  adduce  a  few  remarkable 
Acts  to  support  this  assertion.  The  subject  is 
curious  in  itself,  and  in  some  respects,  will  be 
new  to  the  reader. 

The  latest  treaty  which  had  been  made  be- 
tween  En^and  and  Spain,  previous  to  the  as- 
sumption of  the  protectorate  by  Cromwdl^ 
was  concluded  in  the  year  1630;  by  the  first 
article  of  which  it  was  stipulated,  **  that  there 
should  be  peace,  amity,  and  friendship  between 
the  two  crowns  and  their  respective  subjects 
m  all  pifrts  cf  the  world.''  Before  this  period, 
the  soverei^  of  Spain  had  not  only  encou* 
raged,  but  openly  avowed,  the  exercise  of  per- 
petual hostility  on  the  ships  and  subjects  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  that  were  or  migjht  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  new  hemisphere ;  ar^ 
rogandy  assuming  to  tfaemsdves  a  right  not 
only  to  all  the  territories  which  their  own  sub* 
jects  had  discovered  there,  but  claiming  alse 
the  sole  and  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating 
the  American  seas.* 

*  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  within  two  yean  after  die 
conclusion  of  a  peace  between  England  and  Spain,  which 
saved  the  Spanish  monarchy  from  absolute  destruction.  Sir 
Chttdts  ComwaUts,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Bftadiid  in  May 
ie06«  informs  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  that  Don  Lewis  Firaidoj 
a  Spanish  admiral,  having  met  with  certain  English  ships 
laden  with  com  and  bound  to  Seville,  **  took  the  masters, 
and  first  set  thdr  necks  la  tiw  slocks.    He  afterwards  re- 
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Pretensioiis  so  excn^bitaat;  which  viobtecl  crap. 
alike  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  were 
resisted  by  every  maritime  state  tiiat  felt  itself 
concerned  in  the  issue;  by  the  English  parti- 
cularly^  who  bad  already  planted  colonies  in 
Yifginia,  Bermudas,  St  Christopher's,  and  Bar<- 
ba<k)es;  territories  some  of  which  Spain  had 
not  even  discovered,  and  none  of  which  had  she 
ever  occupied.  Thus  actual  war,  and  war  in 
all  its  horrors,  prevailed  between  the  subjects 
of  Spain  in  the  new  world,  and  those  of  the 
several    other   nations  who  ventured  thither; 

moved  them  into  his  own  ship,  and  there,  with  his  own 
hsndSj  did  as  much  to  their  legs;  reviling  them,  and  caUing 
them  heretics,  Lutheran  dogs,  and  enemies  of  Christ, 
tlueatening  to  hang  them ;  and  in  conclusion  robbed  them 
of  what  he  thought  fit.**  See  Winwood,  voL  ii«  p«  143. 
It  appears  hj  suhsequent  letters  preserved  in  the  same  ool* 
kction*  that  Corn wallisf  complaining  to  theDuke  of  Lerraa, 
the  minister  of  Spain,  of  Firardo's  conduct,  particularly  in 
seading  to  the  galleys  some  English  mariners,  whom  he 
had  made  prisoners  in  the  West  Indies,  was  told  hy  thai 
miaister  "  that  Firardo  should  be  called  to  accouol,  not 
(adds  the  Duke)  for  sending  the  men  to  the  galleys,  but 
/or  not  having  hanged  them  up,  as  he  aught  to  have  done.*' 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  some  time  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to 
King  James,  speaks  of  it  as  a  well-known  fact  5  that  ths 
laniards,  in  another  instance,  had  murdered  twenty-sl^ 
Bagliflhmen,  tying  them  back  to  back  and  then  cutting 
thdr  throats,  even  after  they  had  traded  with  them  a  whole 
month,  and  when  the  English  went  ashore  in  full  confi- 
dence, and  without  so  much  as  one  sword  among  them. 
See  Raleigh's  woiks  by  Birch,  voL  ii.  p.  S76. 
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sisted between  the  parent  states  in  Europe. 

To  secure  to  the  English  an  uninterrupted 
intercourse  with  their  settlements  above  men- 
tioned, was  one  great  object  of  the  treaty  of 
1630.    It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  more  im- 
mediately founded  on  a  remarkable  instance  of 
Spanish  perfidy,  which  had  recently  happened  in 
the  island  of  St.  Christopher ;  for  the  court  of 
Spain  having,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1 6S9y  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  twenty-four  «ships  of 
force,  and  fifteen  frigates,  under  the  command 
of  Don  Frederick  de  Toledo,  ostensibly  to  at- 
tack the  Dutch  settlement  in  Brasil,  secretly 
ordered  the  admiral  to  proceed  in  the  first  place 
to  the  island  I  have  mentioned  (which,  although 
the  Spaniards  had  indeed  first  discovered  it  ISO 
years  before,  they  had  never  once  occupied)  and 
rout  out  from   thence  both   the  English  and 
French,  who  at  that  time  held  a  joint  and  peace- 
able possession. 

Neither  the  French  nor  English,  nor  both 
together,  were  strong  enough  to  oppose  such 
an  enemy.  The  French  planters  took  refuge 
in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Antegua,  and  the 
English  fled  to  the  mountains;  from  whence 
they  sent  deputies  to  treat  for  a  surrender ;  but 
the  haughty  Spaniard  required  and  obtained 
unconditional  submission;  and,  having  selected 
out  of  tiie  English  settlers  six  hundred  of  the 
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ablest  meo,  whom  he  condemned  to  the  mines,  chaf^ 
be  ordered  a]!  the  rest  (consisting  chiefly  of 
women  and  children)  instantly  to  quit  the  island, 
in  some  English  vessels  which  he  had  seized  at 
Nevis,  under  pain  of  death.  He  then  laid  waste 
all  the  settlements  within  his  reach,  and  having 
reduced  the  country  to  a  desert,  proceeded  on 
bis  voyage. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  treaty  of 
1630  prevented  such  enormities  in  future;  but 
in  violation  of  all  that  is  solemn  and  sacred 
among  christian  states,  and  to  the  disgrace  <tf 
human  nature,  the  Spaniards,  eight  years  only 
after  the  affair  of  St.  Christopher's,  attacked  a 
small  English  colony  which  bad  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  little  unoccupied  island  of  Tortug^, 
and  put  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  the 
sword :  they  even  hanged  up  such  as  came  in 
and  surrendered  themselves,  on  the  promise  of 
mercy,  after  the  first  attack. 

The  unhappy  monarch  at  that  time  on  the 
throne  of  England,  was  too  deeply  engaged  in 
contest  with  his  subjects  at  home,  to  be  able  to 
affi>rd  protection  to  his  colonists  abroad;  and 
those  contests  terminating  at  length  in  a  civil 
war,  the  Spaniards  proceeded  in  tlie  same  career 
with  impunity;  treating  all  the  British  sub* 
jects,  whom  they  found  in  the  West,  Indies,  as 
intruders  and  pirates.  In  the  year  1625,  the 
English  and  Dutch  had  jointly  taken  possession 
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BOOK  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  before  that  time  was 
wholly  unpeopled  and  deserted.  Disputes  af* 
terwards  arising  between  the  new  settlers,  the 
£nglish  took  arms  and  became  sole  masters  of 
the  island.  In  1650  the  Spaniards  landed  there* 
and  without  the  smallest  provocation,  exter- 
mioated  every  inhabitant  that  fell  into  their 
hands,  murdering,  as  at  Tortuga,  even  the 
women  and  children.  As  usual  with  this  re* 
vengeful  nation,  they  conquered  only  to  deso- 
late ;  for  having  destroyed  all  the  pec^e  th^ 
•could  seize,  they  laid  waste  and  then  deserted  the 
island ;  and  when  some  of  the  Dutch  nation,  in 
consequence  of  such  desertion,  took  possession  a 
second  time,  the  Spaniards  returned,  and  treated 
them  as  they  had  treated  the  English. 

Of  their  cruelties  towards  the  subjects  of 
foreign  states,  even  such  as  were  forced  on  their 
coasts  in  distress,  the  instances  were  without 
number.  Their  treatment  of  the  sailors  was  as 
barbarous  and  inhuman,  as  their  pretences  for 
seizing  their  ships  were  commonly  groundless 
and  unjust.  The  very  mercies  of  the  Spaniards 
were  cruel ;  for  if  in  some  few  instances  they 
forbore  to  inflict  immediate  death  on  their  pri- 
soners, they  sentenced  them  to  a  worse  punish-* 
ment;  condemning  them  to  work  in  the  mines 
of  Mexico  for  life.* 

*  The  Spaniards,  after  the  death  of  CromweU,  revived 
these  practices,  and  continued  them  to  oar  own  tfaaes. 
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It  is  endent,  firoin  the  numerous  schemes  and  chap. 
proposals  for  attacking  the  Spaniards,  which 
were  presented  to  Cromwell  on  his  elevation  to 
liie  protectorate^  that  the  English  in  general  had 
a  deep  and  just  sense  of  the  wrongs  which  they 
sustained  from  the  bigotry,  avarice  and  cruelty 
of  the  Spanish  nation. — ^We  may  surely  con^ 


Abont  the  year  1680,  they  landed  on  the  Island  of  Provi- 
dence, one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  totally  destroyed  the 
Bng^h  settlement  there.     The  governor  (Mr.  Clark) 
tliey  took  with  them  to  Cuba  in  irons,  and  put  him  to  • 
death  by  torture.    Oldmixon,  who  ^rote  ''  the  British 
Smpire  in  America,*'  was  informed  by  Mr.  Trott,  one  of 
Governor  Clark*8  successors,  that  the  Spaniards  roasted 
Chok  on  a  spit.    The  insolence  and  brutality  of  the  com* 
manders  of  the  Spanish  guarda-costas,  in  the  days  of 
Walpole^  are  remembered  by  many  persons  now  liilng$ 
and  perhaps  there  are  those  alive  who  were  present  when 
Captain  Jenkins  gave  that  remarkable  evidence  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  it  would  be  thought  might 
have  animated  every  British  heart  to  insist  on  exemplary 
vesgeanoe.     The   case   was    this: — A  Spanish    com* 
HUMider,  alter  rummaging  this  man's  vessel  for  what  he 
called  contraband  goods,  without  finding  any,  put  Jen- 
kins to  the  torture,  and  afterwards,  without  the  smallest 
provocation,  cut  off  one  of  his  ears,  telling  him  to  carry  it 
to  the  king  of  England  his  master.    Jenkins  had  pre- 
served the  ear  in  a  bottle^  which  he  displayed  to  the 
House  of  Commons.    Being  asked  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, what  he  thought  or  expected  while  in  the  hands  of 
tach  a  barbarian  ?    "I  recommended,"  he  replied,  ''  my 
8onl  to  God>  and  my  cause  to  my  country.'*  Ste  Torlmck*i 
ParUameniary  Dehaies* 
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not  have  been  made  to  the  supreme  executi?e 
magistrate  without  any  pretence  of  injury  re- 
ceived. To  suppose  that  a  body  of  the  subjects 
of  any  civilized  state,  or  that  even  any  individual 
of  sound  mind,  would  intrude  into  the  national 
councils,  and  presume  to  solicit  a  violation  of  the 
public  faith,  and  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties towards  a  powerful  state  and  an  ally,  with- 
out any  provocation,  is  to  suppose  a  case  which 
I  believe  never  did  occur  in  history,  and  which 
«  indeed  it  seems  next  to  impossible  should  bap- 
pen.  Among  other  persons  who  presented  me- 
morials on  this  occasion,  we  find  the  names  of 
Colonel  Modyford  and  Thomas  Gage.  The  for- 
mer was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  enterprising 
planters  of  Barbadoes ;  and  Gage  had  resided 
twelve  years  in  New  Spain  in  priest's  orders.  He 
was  brother  of  Sir  Heni^  Gage,  one  of  the  gene- 
rals under  Charles  I.*  and  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  capacity  and  extensive  observation. 

In  his  memorial,  which  is  preserved  among 
the  state  papers  of  Thurloe,  he  enters  fully  into 
a  justification  of  the  measures  which  he  recom- 
mends,    "  None  in  conscience,'*  he  observesi 

*  This  Sir  Henry  Gage  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Culham-Bridge,  in  1644.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  late 
General  Gage^  by  whom  I  was  favoured  with  this  ac* 
count  of  Thomas  Gage. 
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**  may  better  attempt  such  an  expulsion  of  the  chap. 
Spaniards  from  those  parts  than  the  English, 
who  have  been  often  expelled  by  them  from  our 
plantations ';  as  from  St.  Christopher's^  St  Mar- 
tin's, from  Providence  and  from  Tortugas,  where 
the  English  were  inhumanly  and  most  barba- 
rously treated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  to  this  day 
watch  for  their  best  advantage  to  cast  us  out  of 
all  our  plantations,  and  say  that  all  the  islands 
as  well  as  the  main  belong  to  them.  And  in  con- 
science it  is  lawful  to  cast  that  enemy  or  trouble- 
some neighbour  out  of  his  dominions,  that  would, 
and  hath  attempted  to  cast  us  out  of  ours.'' — He 
then  proceeds  to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  not  a 
work  of  difficulty  to  diislodge  the  Spaniards  from 
fsome  of  their  most  valuable  possessions,  and  re- 
commends the  first  attack  to  be  made  on  His- 
paniola  or  Cuba ;  the  former,  he  observes,  *^  was 
the  Spaniards'  first  plantation,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  to  them  a  bad  omen  to  begin  to  lose 
that  which  they  first  enjoyed."  "  This  island," 
he  adds,  **  is  not  one  quarter  of  it  inhabited,  and 
so  the  more  easy  to  take." — Gage,  some  years 
before,  had  published  a  book,  which  is  now  be- 
fore me ;  entitled,  "  A  new  Survey  of  the  West 
Indies."  It  contains  much  curious  information 
respecting  the  state  of  Spanish  America,  at  the 
time  that  he  resided  there*  In  the  dedication  to 
Fairiiax^  general  of  the  parliament's  forces,  he 
combats^  with  ^eat  strength  of  reasoning,  the 
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right  to  the  countries  of  the  New  World  ^  "  I 
*^  know  of  no  title,"  he  observes,  **  that  the 
**  Spaniard  bath  (the  Pope's  donation  except- 
<^  ed)  but  force,  which,  by  the  same  title  may 
'^  be  repelled. — And,  as  to  the  ^st  discaoefy, 
*^  to  me  it  seems  as  little  reason,  that  the  sail- 
''  ing  of  a  Spanish  ship  upon  the  coast  of 
^*  India,  should  entitle  the  king  of  Spain  to  that 
'^  country,  as  the  sailing  of  an  Indian  or  £ng- 
''  lish  ship  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  should 
**  entitle  either  the  Indians  or  English  unto  the 
^^  dominion  thereof.  No  question  but  the  just 
"  rif^t  or  tide  to  those  countries,  appertains  to 
^'  the  natives  themselves ;  who,  if  they  should 
^'  willingly  and  freely  invite  the  English  to 
**  their  protection,  what  title  soever  they  have 
"  in  them,  no  doubt  they  may  legally  transfer 
^^  to  others.  But  to  end  all  disputes  of  this 
"  nature,  since  God  has  given  the  earth  to  the 
'^  sons  of  men  to  inhabit,  and  that  there  are 
**  many  vast  countries  in  those  parts  not  yet 
'^  inhibited,  either  by  Spaniard  or  Indian^  why 
^^  should  my  countrymen,  the  English^  be  de- 
^'  barred  from  making  use  of  that,  which  God, 
**  from  all  befpnning,  did  ordain  for  the  benefit 
''of  mankind?" 

These^  or  similar  arguments^  and  a  long 
list  of  Spanish  depredations  on  the  subjects  of 
England, .  made  without  doubt  a  deep  impres*- 
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stou  OD  the  mind  of  CromwelL  It  appears  chap. 
indeed  diat  the  court  of  Spain,  conscious  of 
Imnng  merited  the  severest  vengeance,  foresaw 
m  impending  storm,  and  endeavoured  to  avert 
it  We  are  told  by  Tburloe,  that  Cardenas 
the  ambassador,  in  a  private  audience,  congra^ 
tulated  the  Protector  on  his  elevation  to  the 
government,  ^'  assuring  him  of  the  true  and 
constant  friendship  of  his  master,  either  in  the 
condition  he  then  stood,  or  that  if  he  would  go 
a  step  further,  and  take  upon  him  the  crown^ 
hb  master  would  venture  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
defend  him  in  it"  These  general  discourses 
came  afterwards  to  particular  propositions; 
which  Cromwell  received  with  a  coldness  that 
alarmed  the  ambassador ;  who  then  desired  that 
ibraier  treaties  of  alliance  between  the  two 
idngdoffis  might  be  renewed,  as  the  first  step 
towards  a  nearer  union.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Cromwell  had  any  objection  to  this  pro- 
position. That  he  thought  to  involve  the  na- 
tion in  an  unprovoked  and  unnecessary  war 
with  Spain,  or,  a^  Ludlow  expresses  it,  that 
^'  he  meant  to  engctge  those  men  in  distant  ser- 
vices, who  otherwise  were  ready  to  join  in  any 
party  against  him  at  home,*"  though  it  has 
been  confidently  asserted,  has  been  asserted 
ag^nst  dear  and  substantial  evidence.  He 
demanded,   it    is    true,    satisfaction   for  past. 
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pointed  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 


ambassador  thereupon ;  with  whom  several  coO'- 
ferences  were  held,  chiefly,  says  Thurloe,  on  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  16S0. — The 
result  of  those  conferences,  which  I  shall  give  in 
Thurloe's  own  words,  affords  so  full  and  clear  a 
justification  of  the  Protector's  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings, that  no  excuse  can  be  offered  for  those 
historians  by  whom  this  evidence  has  been  wil- 
fully suppressed. 

The  chief  difficulties  (observes  Thurloe) 
were  the  following:  '^  1st.  touching  the  West 
''  Indies,  the  debate  whereof  was  occasioned 
''  upon  the  first  article  of  the  aforesaid  treaty 
<^of  1630,  whereby  it  is  agreed,  that  there 
^*  should  be  peace,  amity,  and  friendship  be- 
^'  tween  the  two  kings  and  their  respective  sub- 
^'  jects  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  in  £u- 
**  rope  as  elsewhere.  Upon  this  it  was  shown, 
^*  that  in  contravention  of  this  article,  the 
^'  English  were  treated  by  the  Spaniards  as 
^*  enemies,  wherever  they  were  met  in  America, 
<<  though  sailing  to  and  firom  their  own  plan- 
^'  tations,  and  insasted  that  satisfaction  was  to 
'^  be  given  in  this,  and  a  good  foundation  of 
**  friendship  laid  in  those  parts  for  the  future, 
**  between  their  respective  subjects  (the  £ng- 
<<  lish  there  being  very  considerablci  and  whose 
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^*  safety  and  interest  the  government  here  ought    chap. 
*^  to  provide  for)  or  else  there  could  be  no  solid 
''  and  lasting  peace  between  the  two  states  in 
"  £arope. 

**  The  second  difference  was  touching  the 
"  inquisitbn,  &c. — To  these  two,  Don  Alonso 
"  was  pleased  to  answer ;  that  to  ask  a  liberty 
''  firom  the  inquisition,  and  free  sailir^  in  the 
^^  West  Indies^  was  to  ask  his  master's  two  eyes  ; 
'^  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  those  points, 
*^  but  according  to  the  practices  of  former  times. 

^^  Then  it  came  into  debate,  before  Oliver 
^  and  his  council,  with  which  of  these  crowns 
"  (France  or  Spain)  an  alliance  was  to  be  chosen. 
^  Oliver  himself  was  for  war  with  Spain,  at 
**  least  in  the  West  Indies,  if  satisfaction  were 
^'  not  given  for  the  past  damages,  and  things  well 
*•  settled  for  the  future.  And  most  of  the  council 
•*  xoent  the  same  wayr 

From  the  facts  and  recital  which  I  have  thus 
given,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Spaniards  not 
only  were  the  first  aggressors,  but  had  pro- 
ceeded to  those  hostilities  against  the  subjects 
of  England,  which  are  unjustifiable  even  in  a 
state  of  actual  war ;  and,  although  the  outrages 
oompldned  of  were  such  as  the  most  insigni- 
ficant state  in  the  world  would  not  have  tamely 
submitted  to  firom  the  most  powerful,  yet  did 
Cromwell,  in  seeking  redress,  display  his  regard 
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900K  to  justice  by  fab  moderation  and  temper.  He 
demanded,  it  is  true,  reparation  for  past  injuries^ 
and  security  against  future  ;  but  he  did  not 
order  reprisals  to  be  made^  until  bis  demand 
was  rejected,  and  until  he  was  plainly  told,  that 
the  same  hostile  line  of  conduct  which  the 
Spaniards  bad  hitherto  pursued  towards  Ibe 
£nglish  in  America  should  be  persisted  in. 
Now,  as  Blome  well  observes,  on  this  occasimi 
^^  war  must  needs  bejust^able,  whenpeace  u  ml 
''  aUawabkr 

The  course  of  my  work  would  now  bring 
me  to  a  detail  of  the  Protector's  measures  in 
consequence  of  his  appeal  to  force ;  the  equip- 
ment of  a  powerfol  armament,  its  miscarriage 
at  Hispanioki  and  success  at  Jamaica ;  but  of 
^  these  transactions  a  very  accurate  and  cir'* 
cumstantial  narrative  has  already  been  g^ven  in 
the  History  of  Jamaica  by  Mr.  Long :  to  whose 
account  I  cannot  hppe  to  add  persfMcuity  or 
force.  Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  that 
valuaUe  work,  for  satisfieu^tory  information  in 
these  particulars,  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter 
with  an  account  of  the  state  of  Jamaica,  its  mha^ 
bitants  and  productions,  as  it  was  found  by  the 
English  forces  on  its  capture  in  May  1655; 
observing  only,  and  I  mention  the  circumstance 
with  a  regret  in  which  I  am  sure  the  reader 
will    participate,    that    Gage,    who    planned 
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luid    eihMrked    in    the   ekpedition,    p^iW/l    t 
iiiit! 

Tile  whole  number  of  white  inhabitants  dh 
iSat  island,  including  women  and  children,  dUd 
not  exceed  fifteen  hundred.  Penn,  id  Hft 
examination  before  the  Protector's  council,  c4 
tiie  iSth  of  September  1^5^,  states  them  at 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  only,  oi  wfaotli  Ik 
Mys  about  five  hundred  men  ^ere  in  arms  ^iii 
Ae  En^ish  landed.  It  is  remarkable  hbw^^r 
iSbat  BlOiAe,  who  compiled  a  short  demount  (X 
Jamaicil  so  early  as  167S,  avers  that  the  ioiik 
6f  St;  Jago  de  la  Vega  consisted  of  t^o  thou- 
sand houses,  two  churches,  tWo  chapels,  and  ^ 
abbey.  There  mudt  therefore  hav^  b^'ppc^M 
at  some  period  a  wonder&l  dnhitiimon  in  l!h^ 
Addiber  of  ttie  whitfe  inhabitants',  ahdT  th(l  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Portuguese  settlers,  as  related  by 
tbte'  Author,  appears  the  more  probable.  6lome 
perhaps  has  given  an  exaggerated  account  of 
the  number  of  the  houses:  but  sufficient  evi* 
dence  remained,  until  within  these  few  years, 
of  the  buildings  consecrated  to  divme  worr 
ahip^  partksukiriy  of  the  twd  chfurches  and  the 

Of  the  other  pKiicipat  settlements,  the  cHielF 
appears  to  Have  been  at  Port  Caguay,  since 
named  by  the  English  Pen  Royal ;  but  though 
k  wtts  ciext  in  cootsequence  to  St.  Jago,  it'w« 
probably  hoflimg  niore  thari  ati  incdniidfefabl^ 
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BOOK  hamlet^  estatblsshed  for  the  purpose  of  some 
small  traffic  with  the  ships  bound  from  Hispa- 
niola  to  the  continent.  Its  subsequent  rise  and 
extensive  prosperity^  its  deplorable  wickedness 
and  fatal  catastrophe^  are  circumstances  too  well 
known  to  be  repeated.* 

To  the  westward  of  Caguay  was  the  port  of 
Esquivel  (Puerta  de  Esquivella)  so  called,  I  pre^ 
sum^i  in  honour  of  the  governor  of  that  name. 
This  port  seems  indeed  to  have  been  almost 
deserted  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  1655, 
the  Spaniards  giving  the  preference  to  CagMay; 
but  it  was  resorted  to  by  the  galleons,  as  a 
place  of  shelter  during  the  hurricane  months^ 
and  from  its  ancient  reputation,  the  English 
named  it  Old  Harbour. 

From  Old  Harbour  to  Punto  Negrillo,  the 

*  The  foUowing  singular  inscription  sppean  oa .« 
iomb-stone  at  Green  Bay^  adjoining  the  Apostle'  Battery^ 
near  this  town. 

"  DIEU  SUR  TOUT. 

**  Here  lies  the  body  of  Lewis  Galdy,  Esq.  who  de* 
pafted  this  life,  at  Port  Royal,  the  S9d  December  1736, 
aged  eighty.  He  was  bom  at  MontpeUkr,  in  Fiaace,  but 
left  that  country  for  his  religion,  i^d  came  to  settle  in  this 
island,  where  he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  great  earth- 
quake, in  the  year  1692,  and  by  the  providence  of  God^  was 
by  another  shock  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  miraculously 
saved  by  swimming  until  a  boat  took  him  up.  He  Hved 
mnuY  years  after,  in  great  rqwtation,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  bimjp  and  much  lamented  aft  his  death.*' 
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wester^  point  of  ibe  island^  the  saM!oM  was  cwkp 
chiefiy  a  sa^nna,  aboundidg  in  horhed  cattte; 
but  there  does  not  appearto  have  been  any  set** 
tieineiit  in  all  that  great  extent*  of  ceunCryi 
except  a  small  hamlet  called  Oristaii^  of  which 
however  the  exact  situation  cannot  now  'be 
^ertainedi 

Returning  tostward,  to  the  north  of  Port 
Ci^ay>  was  the  Hato  de  ligtiany ;  presenting 
to  the  harbour  an  extaisive  plahi  or  savabna^ 
covered  with  cedar  and  other  excellent  timbor. 
This  part  of  the  country  was  also  abuodwitly 
storad  with  homed  cattle  and  horses,  which 
ran  wild  in  great  numbers;  and  the  first  em* 
ployment  of  the  English  troops  was  hunting 
and  slaughltoing  the  cattle^  for  tiie  sake  of  the 
hides  and  tallow,  which  soon  became  an.  article 
of  export  It  was  supposed  by  Sedgewicke^ 
tiiat  the  soldiers  bad  killed  S0,000  in  the  course 
of  the  first  four  months  after  their  arrival ;  and 
as  to  horses,  **  they  were  in  such  plenty,"  says 
Goodson,  *^  that  we  accounted  them  the  vermin 
^^  tf  the  country y^ 

*  ^  Coldnd  Barry's  house  all  galleried  rotuid  (noW 
caDed  Cavaliers)  was  formerly^  when  the  Spaniards  pos^ 
sessed  the  island^  the  only  place  in  Liguany  inhabited :  a 
rich  widow  had  here  a  sugar-work^  and  abandance  of 
cattle  in  the  savannas^  tiear  40,000.*'  (Sloane,  vol.  i. 
Introd.  p.  73.)— *The  mountains  of  Liguany  were  sup 
posed  also  to  contaijn  ntines  both  of  gold  and  copper. 
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BOOK  Eutwud  of  Ugqatiy  vas  the  lUtP,  by 
sooie  called  Jyakj  by  others  ToiiPif^  aod  ooir 
wrote  KattiA# ;  a  plaee»  aaidi  VeoablaB>  ^^  which 
h^tb  iQUch  ooniDodity  of  planting  or  eraot- 
i9g  of  augtf  engines  of  vatet)  by  peaaon  of 
two  convenient  riveis  runniog  through  it  fit. 
for  that  purj)ose.''  Next  to  Ayala  vaa  the 
Hato  called  MaitanU.  Thta  Moranle^  laith 
VenaUefa^  k  a  hurge  and  plentifiil  Hat^,  be-^ 
ipg  four  leagues  in  lengtbi  conaitting  of  fioany. 
small  aafaonas,  and  has  uriM  cattle  and  hog;B 
in  mery  gceat  plenty,  and  ends  at  the  Mine, 
vbidi  i^  at  the  Cape  or  Pcwt.  of  MomitB 
itself,  hy  which  toward  the  north  is  the  port 
Antonio/' 

Such  is  the  account  of  Jaopatoa  as  trana-^ 
mitted  in  General  Venables's  letter  ta  Secretary 
ThurIo6>  dated  IStfa  June^  1655.  The  reader 
will  perceive  that  no  mentiooi  is  made  of  the 
nordiern  aide  of  the  island;  which  gives  room 
to  conchide,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  faot^  that  it 
was  one  entire  desert,  from  east  to  wes:^^  totally 
uncultivated  and  uninhabited. 

Of  the  inland  parts,  it  appears  from  Sloane^ 
that  Guaaaboi  was  famous  (or  its  cacM-4raes, 
and  tfie  low  lands  of  Clapendon  for  plantations 
of  tobacco. 

Upon  the  whole,  although  the  Spaniards  had 
possessed  the  island  a  century  and  a  half|  not 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  plantable  land  was 
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in  cnllMratioii  whon  tto  Eriglisb  taidi  A&n*  onoL 
selves  masters  of  itL  Yet  the  Spanish  setdert 
had  no  sooner  exterminated,  in  the  manner  we 
have  seen^  die  original  i^roprietorsi  than  they 
had  recourse^  with  ttfoir  heigbboors  of  Hispai^ 
wklltLy  to  the  introduction  of  daves  irom  Afrinu 
We  are  told  that  the  number  of  negroes  ni 
the  island,  at  the  time  of  Its  'Captaroi  nearly 
equalled  dmt  of  the  Whites.  It  is  not  easy  to 
^Bscover  to  what  uselul  purpose  the  labour  of 
these  filaoloB  was  applied*  The'  slodi  atnd  pe^ 
Bury  of  the  Sparash  planters,  whM  Ae  En^isb 
landed,  wett  extreme.  Of  the  many  vaiuaUe 
commodities  whidi-  Jamaica  has  since  pto* 
diioed  in  so  grteat  abnndanee,  some  wOe-  attew 
gstbei'  noioiown,  and  of  the  rest  the  inhabiti^ 
ants  cultivated  no*  more  than  were  sufficitnt 
for  their  own  expenditure.  Their  principal 
export,  beskles  cacao,  consbted  of  hogVlani 
and  hides.  The  sale  oS  these  articles,  and  sup^ 
plying  the  few  ships  that  touched  at  their  porta 
with  provisions,  in  barter  for  European  nianu'* 
fiurtuins,  constituted  the  whole  of  their  com** 
floerce ;  a  commerce  which  the  savages  of  Mada^ 
gpMcar  conduct  witb  equal  abiht^and  success. 
They  possessed  nothing  of  the  elegances  of 
life,  nor  were,  they  acquainted  even  with 
many  of  those  gratifications  which,  in  civilisied 
slates,  are  considered  as  necessary  to  the  com^ 
fert  and  oonvenience  of  it    Thc^  were  neiliier 
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BOOK  polished  by  social  intercoiffse^  nor  improved 
by  education ;  but  passed  their  days  ki  glooih]^ 
languor,  enfeebled  by  siolhy  and  depressed  by 
poverty.  Having  at  the  same  time  but  little  or 
no  connection  with  £urope,  nor  the  means  of 
sending  their  children  thither  for  education  (a 
circumstance  that  might  have  introduced  among 
them,  from  time  to  time,  some  portion  of  civi* 
lity  and  science)  they  had  been  for  many  years 
in  a  state  of  progressive  d^eneracy,  and  would 
probably  in  a  sh<n:t  time  have  expiated  the  guilt 
of  their  ancestors,  by  falling  victims  themselves 
to  the  vengeance  of  their  slaves.  Time  indeed 
bad  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the  man-^- 
ners  and  dispositions  of  all  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans. It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that 
if  they  possessed  not  the  abilities  of  their  fore* 
fathers,  they  were  unstained  with  their  crimes. 
If  we  find  among  them  no  traces  of  that  enter-r 
prising  genius,  that  unconquerable  persever* 
ance,  that  contempt  of  toil,  danger,  and  deatb3 
which  so  wonderfully  distinguished  the  great 
adventurers,  who  first  explored  and  added  a 
new  hemisphere  to  the  Spanish  dominion;  we 
must  own  at  the  same  time,  that  they  wero 
happily  free  from  their  guilty  ambition,  their 
remorseless  fanaticism,  and  frantic  cruel^. 
But,  whatever  was  their  character,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  justify  the  hard  terms  imposed  by  the 
£pglish  compwndcrs  on  the  poor  settlers  in 
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Jamaica,  in  requiring  them  to  deliver  up  their  chap. 
slaves  and  effects^  and  quit  the  country  alto*  sj^ 
gather.  They  pleaded  that  they  were  bom  in 
the  island,  and  had  neither  relations,  friends, 
nor  country  elsewhere,  and  they  declared  that 
they  were  resolved  to  perish  in  the  woods,  m- 
tber  than  beg  their  bread  in  a  foreign  soil. 
Tbis  was  their  final  answer  to  the  propositiqns 
of  Venables,  the  English  General,  nor  could 
they  be  brought  again  to  enter  into  any  treaty* 
The  resistance  they  afterwards  made  against  the 
efforts  of  our  troops  to  expel  them  from  the 
island,  may  furnish  this  important  lesson  to  con* 
querors — that  even  victory  has  its  limits,  and 
diat  injustice  and  tyranny  frequently  defeat 
tlieir  own  purposes."*^ 

*  The  articles  of  capitulation  first  agreed  od,  which 
may  be  seen  in  Burcliet^s  Naval  History,  are  sufficiently 
liberal  By  these  all  the  inhabitants  (some  few  indivi* 
duals  excepted)  had  their  lives  and  effects  granted  them, 
and  permission  to  remain  in  the  country ;  but  on  the  4th 
of  June,  Venables  informs  the  lord  Protector,  that  the 
inhabitants  having  broken  their  promises  and  engage- 
ments, he  had  seized  the  Governor  and  other  chief  per- 
sona, and  compelled  them  to  subscribe  new  articles.-^ 
What  those  were  he  does  not  say.  It  appears,  however, 
that  it  was  stipulated  by  one  of  them,  that  the  Spanish 
part  of  the  inhabitants  should  leave  the  island ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  this  meaaure  was  promoted  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  j  for,  in  a  subsequent  letter, 
Venables  writes  thus:   "The  Portuguese  we  hope  to 
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noiake^  ^oo^  IVI^eets  of;  the  Spaniards  we  shall  lemoye.** 
The  particiilars  related  in  the  text,  concerning  the  effect 
of  this  determination  on  the  minds  of  those  poor  people, 
are  given  on  the  authority  of  a  paper  signed  J.  Daniel, 
dated  Jamaica,  3d  of  June,  and  presenred  among  Xhurlo^ 
State  Plkpeis,  vcd.  lij.  p.  Spf. 
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CHAPTER  III, 


Proceedings  qf  the  English  in  Jamaica  qfier  its 
ca^yre. — Colonel    UOykjf    declared   presi- 
dent.— Discontents  and  mortality  among  the^ 
anmf. — Vigorous  exertions  of  the  Protector.  ^ 
— Cohnel  Brayne  appmUed  commander  in  chirf. 
— His'death. — UOyky  reassumes  the  gaoem- 
ment. — Defeats  the  Spa/dsh  forces^  which  had 
invaded  the  island  from  Cuba. — His  wsfi  and, 
stea^  administration. — Bucaniers. — Concilia 
ating  conduct  of  Charles  II.  on  his  restoration. 
— First  establishment  of  a  regular  gaoemmqfU 
in  Jamaica. — Lord  Windsor^s  appointment. — 
Royal  proclamation. — American  treaty  in  1670 
— Change  of  measures  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 
— New  constitut'um  dedsedfor  Jamaica, — Earl 
of  Cartisle  appointed  chi^  gaoemorfor  thepur^ 
pose  of  enforcing  a  new  system* — Successful 
opposition  of  the  assembly. — Subsequent  disputes 
respectif^  the  confirmation  of  their  laws. — Ter- 
minated by  the  reoenue  act  of  1728. 

After  the  capture  of  the  island,  uDtil  the  re- 
storation  of  Charles  IL  the  English  in  Jamaica    JOjl 
remained  under  military  jurisdiction.     Crom- 
well had  nominated. Winslow^  Serle^and  Butler, 
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to  act  as  commissioners  with  Penn  and  Vena- 
bles,  intending^  I  presume,  to  constitute  by  this 
arrangement  a  council  of  state,  whose  authority 
might  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law-martial; 
but  the  two  generals,  with  commissioner  But* 
ler,  returning  to   England   without  leave,   the 
sole  command  of  the  army  devolved  on  Major 
General  Fortescue,  and  of  the  fleet  on  Admiral 
Goodson,     Nevertheless  it  was  the  intention  of 
Cromwell  to  have  established  a  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  island  on  very  liberal  principles. 
Soon  after  he  received  the  account  of  its  cap- 
ture, he  issued  a  proclamation  declaratory  of 
that  purpose^  and  on  the  return  to  England  of 
Commissioner  Butler,  he  sent  over  Major  Sedge* 
wieke  to  supply  his  place.     Sedgewicke  arrived, 
in  Jamaica  in  October,  but  Winslow  and  Searle 
having  in  the  mean  time  fallen  victims  to  the 
climate,  he  was  unwilling  to  act  under  the  Pro- 
tector's commission  without  fbrther  assistance. 
An   instrument  of  government  was  thereupon 
framed,  and  subscribed,  on  the  eighth  of  October 
16.55,  by  Sedgewicke  and  the  principal  officers, 
who  thereby  constituted  themselves  a  supreme 
executive    council    for    managing    the   general 
affairs  of  the  island ;   of  which  Fortescue  was 
declared    president,   and  he  dying  soon   after- 
wards, Colonel  Edward  D'Oyley,  the  next  in 
command,  was  chosen  to  preside  in  his  room. 
But  the  situation  of  the  troops  required  martial 
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array,  and  strict  discipline ;  for  the  dispossessed  chap. 
Spaniards  and  fugitive  negroes  continued  to 
harass  the  soldiers  with  perpetual  alarms.  Men 
were  daily  killed  by  enemies  in  ambush.  The 
Spanish  blacks  had  separated  themselves  from 
tbar  late  masters,  and  murdered,  without  mercy, 
such  of  the  English  as  rambling  about  the 
country  fell  into  their  hands.  They  were  even 
so  audacious  as  to  venture  by  ni^t  to  attack 
the  English  troops  in  their  quarters,  and  to  set 
fire  to  some  of  the  houses  in  which  they  were 
lodged,  in  the  town  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  the 
capital. 

But  the  Protector  was  determined  to  main- 
tain his  conquest,  and  seemed  anxiously  bent  on 
peopling  the  island.  While  recruits  were  rais- 
ing in  England,  he  directed  the  governors  of 
Barbadoes,  and  the  other  British  colonies  to 
windward  (which  at  that  time  were  exceed- 
ingly populous)  to  encourage  some  of  their 
planters  to  remove  to  Jamaica,  on  the  assurance 
of  their  having  lands  assigned  there.  He  dis- 
patched an  agent  to  New  England  on  a  similar 
errand,  as  well  i^  to  engage  the  people  of  the 
northern  provinces  to  furnish  provisions  to  the 
newly-acquired  territory.  He  gave  instructions 
to  his  son  Henry  Cromwell,  who  was  Major 
General  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  to  engage  two 
or  three  thousand  young  persons  of  both  sexes 
from  thedce>  to  become  settlers  in  Jamaica ; 
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BOOK    and  be  corresponded  with  the  Lord  ftt^iill,  wiia 
y^,^  commanded  at  Edinburgb,  oii>  the  best  means-  of 
bducing  a&  great  a  number  to  emigrate  for  tbcr 
same  pqrpo$e  from  Scotland. 

In  the  mean  white  the  old  soldiers  within  tb# 
island  disliking  their  aituaftionj,  and  concdvingi 
fix>m  the  preparations  of  the  ^vernment  at  home^^ 
that  the  Protsector  had  thoughts  of  confining 
tbeiD  to  Jamaica  for  life,  became  dissatisfied 
and  seditious.  Other  causes  indeed  concurred 
to  awaken  among  them  such  a  spirit  of  discon* 
tent  as  approached,  nearly  to  mutinyw  Having 
at  first  found  in  the  country  cattle  and  swine  in 
great  abundance^  they  had  destroyed  them  with 
such  improvidence  and  wantonness  of  profii- 
sion,  as  to  occa^on  a  scarcity  of  fresh  |rovi^ 
*  sions  in  a  place  which  had  been  represented  aa 
abounding  in  the  highest  degree.  The  duef 
commanders  apprehending  this  events  and  find^ 
ing  that  the  bread  and  flour  which  arrived  from; 
England  were  oftentimes  spcalt  by  the  length 
of  the  voyage  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  had 
urged  the  soldiers,  with  greet  eamestnessi  ta 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  raise,  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, Indian  com,  pulse,  and  oassavi  sufficient, 
for  their  maintenance.  They  endeavoured  to 
make  them  sensible  that  suppHea  frY)m  England* 
must  necessarily  be  casual  and  uncertain ;  and!, 
persuasion  failii^,  they  would  have  oempelled* 
them  by  force  to  plant  the  ground ;  but  the 
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subiltera  offiftrs  concurred  wMi  -  the  piivate^  chap. 
meii,  absolutely  refusing  to  contribute  ia  the 
smallcit  d^pree  to  their  own  preservaticQ  by  the 
meahs  recommended*  They  were  possessed  of 
a  passioimte  longing  to  return  to  England,  and 
liandly  imaged  that  the  coritinnal  great  ex- 
peace  of  maintairnDg  so  large  a  body  of  troops 
at  so  great  a  distance,  would  induce  the  Protec-* 
tun  to  relinqiiisli  bis  oonquesit^  They  even  rooted 
up  liK  provisions  wfaieh  had  been  planted  and 
left  l^  the  Sfmniavds*  ^  Our  sotdiers,'*  writei^ 
SedgBwicke^  ^*  have  destroyed  all  sorts  of  provH 
sioiis  and  catde.   Nixing  but  ruin  attends  them  j 

vheresoeiEer  they  go.     Dig  or  plant  they  nei*-' 
fker  idU  nor  can,  but  are  determined  rattier  to 
starve  thba  work."     A  scarcity,  approaching 
tot  a  fiuBane^  was  at  length  the  consequence  of 
such  misconduct,  and  it  was  accompanied  widi 
its    usual  attendants,   disfease   and  conta^on. 
Pechaps  there  are  but  fi^w  descriptions  in  his^ 
toory  wherein  a  greater  variety  of  horrors  are 
accumulated  than  in  the  letters  addressed  on 
this  occasion  by  Sedgewicke  and  the  other  prin* 
cipal  offloers,  to  the  government  at  home,  which 
are  pmervad  among  Thurloe's   state  papers. 
Such  was  the  want  of  food,  that  sHakes^  lizards, 
and  otber  vccmin>  were  eagerly  eaten,  together 
wiih  owipe  fratts  and  noxious  vegetables.    This 
unwholesome  diet  concurred  with  other  circum- 
stances to  produce  an  epidemic  dysentery,  which 
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BOOK.  laged  like  tbe  plague*  For  a  consideif&ble 
time  140  men  cUed  weekly^  and  Sedgewicke 
himself  at  length  perbhed  in  the  general  cai^ 
nage. 

Tbe  Protector^  as  soon  as  he  had  recdived 
information  of  the  dbtracted  and  calamitous 
state  of  the  colony,  exerted  himself^  with  hia 
usual  vigour,  to  afford  it  relief.  Provisions  and 
necessaries  of  all  kinds  were  shipped  without 
delay;  and  Cromwell,  distrustful  it  is  said  of 
D'Oy ley's  attachment,  superseded  him  by  grants 
ing  a  commission  of  commander  in  chief  of  Ja-^ 
maica,  to  Colonel  Brayne,  governor  of  Lochabar 
in  Scotland*  This  gentleman,  with  a  fleet  of 
transports,  and  a  reinforcement  of  one  thousand 
recruits,  sailed  from  Port  Patrick,  the  be^nning 
of  October  1656,  and  arrived  at  Jamaica,  in 
December  following.  Colonel  Humpbr^s  with 
his  raiment,  consisting  of  830  men,  had  kmded, 
some  time  before,  from  England ;  and  Stoli^s^ 
governor  of  Nevis,  with  1 ,500  persons  collected 
in  tbe  Windward  Islands,  had  reached  Jamaica^ 
and  begun  an  establishment  near  to  the  Port  of 
Morant,  where  some  of  Stokes's  descendants,  of 
the  same  name,  possess  at  this  day  considerate 
properly.  Another  regiment,  commanded  bj 
Colonel  Moore,  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  1657 
from  Ireland,  and  some  industrious  planters  fol* 
lowed  soon  afterwards  firom  New  England  and 
Bermudas* 
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Bmyne's  first  accounts  are  very  discoaraging.  eRtf  • 
He  coniplains  that  he  found  all  things  in  the  ut- 
most confusion;  tliftt  violent  animosities  sub- 
sisted among  the  troops;  and,  above  all,  that 
there  was  a  great  want  of  men  cordial  to  the 
business  ;  such  is  his  expression.  He  desires  a 
remittance  of  5,000/.  to  enable  him  to  erect  for- 
tification^, and  a  further  supply  of  provisions  for 
siK  months ;  strenuously  recommending,  at  the 
same  time,  a  general  liberty  of  tmde  between  the 
island  and  all  nations  in  amity  with  England ; 
aa  indulgence  which  he  thinks  would  speedily 
encourage  planters  enough  to  setde  in  and  im«- 
prove  the  country. 

But  Brayne,  thou^  a  man  of  sagacity  and 
penetration,  wanted  fijtmness  and  fortitude. 
The  troops  still  continued  unhealdiy,  and  sick- 
ness spreadil^  rapidly  among  the  new  comers, 
Brayne^  alarmed  for  his  t>wn  safety,  became  as 
little  cordial  to  the  business  of  settling  as  the 
rest.  -  He  prayed  most  earnestly  for  permission 
to  return  to  England.  In  the  mean  while,  by 
way  (as  he  writes)  of  precaution  against  a 
fever,  be  weakened  himself  to  a  great  degree 
by  copious  bloodletting;  a  practice  which 
probably  proved  ftital  to  him ;  for  he  died  at 
the  end  of  ten  months  after  liis  arrival.  A  few 
days  b^wre  his  death,  finding  himself  in  im* 
minent  danger,  he  sent  to  D'Oyley,  and  for* 
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BOOR  mally  transferred  bis  nathority  to  that  oftcer. 
D'Oyley  happily  possessed  all  those  quaKficdi* 
tioDs  in  which  Brayne  was  deficient;  yet  he 
entered  on  his  charge  with  reluctance;  for 
having  already  been  roughly  superseded  by  the 
Protector,  he  expected  perhaps  such  another 
dismission.  In  the  letters  which  he  addressed 
to  Cromwell  and  Fleetwood,  on  the  event  of 
Brayne's  decease,  he  expresses  himself  with 
propriety  and  dignity.  *^  Your  highness/'  hfc 
observes  to  Cromwell,  *^  is  not  to  be  told  how 
difficult  it  is  to  command  an  army  without 
pay,  and  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  discontmts 
I  am  to  struggle  withal,  until  the  return  of 
your  commands;  though  I  bless  God  I  have 
the  aflfection  of  the  people  here,  beyond  any 
that  ever  yet  commanded  them;  and  a  spirit 
of  my  own  not  to  sink  under  the  weight  of 
uAreasonable  discontents,"  To  Fleetwood  he 
writes,  ^'  I  would  have  refused  to  accept  of 
this  command,  if  I  could  have  quitted  witk 
honour  and  faithiuhiess  to  my  conntry;  but 
I  am  now  resolved  to  go  through,  until  I  re^ 
ceive  further  ordeHs  from  his  highness,  (h*  d 
discharge  firom  him,  which  I  humbly  desn^e 
your  lordship  to  effect  fbr  me.  Honours 
and  riches  are  not  the  things  I  aim  at  I 
b)ess  God  I  have  a  soul  much  above  theoi; 
Pray,  my  lord^  decline  your  greatness,  and  com* 
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mand  your  secretary  to  give  me  an  answer ;  for   chap. 
if  I  were  disrobed  of  all  my  titles  of  honour  and 
great  command,  yet  you  know  that  t  am  a  gen^ 
tleman,  and  a  faithful  friend  to  my  country." 

It  was  fortunate  for  his  country  that  his  re* 
signation  was  not  accepted,  and  that  the  Pro- 
tector, sensible  at  length  of  the  ability  and  me- 
rit of  this  brave  man,  confirmed  him  in  his  com^ 
mand.  To  the  exertions  of  D'Oyley,  seconded 
and  supported  by  the  affection  which  his  sol- 
diers, under  all  their  difficulties  and  dbtresses, 
manifested  on  every  occasion  towards  him,  we 
owe  at  thb  day  the  possession  of  Jamaica ;  the 
recapture  whereof  by  the  Spaniards,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1657,  became  to  them  an 
object  of  great  national  concern.  Its  defence^ 
less  state,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  English 
troops,  and  the  exertions  making  by  Cromwell 
to  afford  them  relief,  as  well  as  to  augment 
their  numbers,  led  the  governor  of  Cuba  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  juncture  was  then  arrived  for 
letrieving  the  honour  of  his  country,  by  the 
restoration  of  this  island  to  its  dominion.  Hav- 
i&g  communicated  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  a 
scheme  built  on  this  idea,  and  received  the  sanc- 
tion and  support  of  that  officer,  he  made  pre^ 
parations  for  a  formidable  invasion,  and  ap- 
pointed Don  Christopher  Sasi  Amoldo^  who 
had  been  governor  of  Jamiiioa  at  the  time  of 

vot,  I.  p 
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BOOK    its  capture,  to  take  the  conduct  and  command  of 
the  edterprize. 

On  the  eighth  of  May  1658,  thirty  compa^ 
nies  of  Spanish  infantry  landed  at  Rio  Nuevo,  a 
small  harbour  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
They  were  provided  with  provisions  for  ei^t 
months,  with  ordnance  and  ammunition  of  all 
kinds,  and  they  brought  engineers  and  artificers 
for  erecting  extensive  fortifications.  Twelve 
days  had  elapsed  before  D*Oyley  knew  of  thrar 
landing,  and  six  weeks  more  intervened  by  the 
time  that  be  was  able  to  approach  them  by  sea* 
During  this  interval,  the  Spaniards  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  great  force ;  but  D*Oyley 
at  length  reaching  Rio  Nuevo,  with  sev^  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  his  best  disciplined  soldiers, 
attacked  them  in  their  entrenchments ;  carried 
by  assault  a  strong  fortress  which  they  had 
erected  on  an  eminence  over  the  harbour ;  and 
compelled  the  late  unfortunate  governor  to  get 
back  as  be  could  to  Cuba,  after  the  l<»s  of  all 
his  stores,  ordnance,  ammunition  and  colours, 
and  of  one  half  the  forces  which  he  had  brou^t 
with  him.  Few  victories  have  been  more  de*- 
cisive ;  nor  does  history  fiimisb  many  instances 
^f  greats  military  skill  and  intrepidity,  than 
those  which  were  displayed  by  the  English  on 
this  occasion. 

After  so  signal  a  defeat,  the  Spaniards  made 
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no  effint  of  consequence  to  reclaim  Jiuimca«  chap. 
A  party  of  tfae  ancient  Spanish  inhabitants,  bow- 
ever^  still  lurked  in  the  woods,  and  Sasi,  their 
governor,  had  returned  to  share  their  fortunes ; 
but  a  body  of  their  fugitive  negroes  having  sur- 
rendered to  lyOyldy  on  the  promise  of  freedom, 
these  wretches  informed  him  where  their  lat^ 
masters  were  sheltered ;  and  joined  some  troops 
that  wen  sent  in  pursuit  of  them ;  thus  the  poor 
Spaniards  were  entirely  routed,  and  the  few  that 
survived,  by  escaping  to  Cuba^  took  their  last 
fiuewel  of  a  country,  on  their  fond  attachment 
to  which,  it  is  not  possible  to  reflect  without 
emotiotis  of  pity.  ^ 

By  the  wise,  steady  and  [»t>vident  admimsr 
tn^on  of  D'Oyley^  the  affairs  of  the  island 
began  at  length  to  wear  a  more  promising  asr 
pect  The  army  was  now  become  tolerably 
healthy.  Some  successful  efforts  in  raising  In- 
dian com,  cassavi,  tobacco,  and  cacao,  had 
g^ven  encouragement  to  a  spirit  of  planting. 
The  arrival  of  several  merchant  ships,  ftir  the 
purpose  of  traffic,  contributed  still  further  to 
tfae  promotion  of  industry,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  dawn  of  future  prosperity  begjEtn  to  be 
visible* 

But,  as  hath  been  truly  observed  by  a 
well-informed  author,*  nothing  contributed  so 

*  Bttvopean  SeHlenenU. 
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BOOK  much  to  the  settlement  and  opulence  of  this 
bland  in  early  times,  as  the  resort  to  it  of  those 
men  called  Bucaniers ;  the  wealth  which  they 
acquired  having  been  speedily  transferred  to 
people  whose  industry  was  employed  in  culti* 
vation  or  commerce.  Of  that  singular  associ- 
ation of  adventurers  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
a  more  accurate  account  could  be  obtained  than 
has  hitherto  been  given :  I  will  just  observe  in 
this  place,  that  such  of  them  as  belonged  to 
Jamaica  were  not  those  piratical  plunderers 
and  public  robbers  which  they  are  commonly 
represented,  A  Spanish  war,  commenced  on 
the  justest  ground  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
still  prevailing  in  the  West  Indies^  they  were 
jfumished  with  regular  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL 
the  king  ordered  that  they  should  receive  every 
encouragement  and  protection ;  nor,  if  we 
may  believe  Sir  William  Beeston,*  did  his 
majesty  disdain  to  become  a  partner  in  the 
bucaniering  expeditions.  It  is  indeed  related, 
that  he  continued  to  exact  and  receive  a  share 
of  the  booty,  even  after  he  had  publicly  issued 
orders  for  the  suppression  of  this  species  of  hos- 

tiUty.t 

*  MS.  Journal  penes  me, 

t  The  fftvour  extended  by  the  king  to  Henry  Moigan, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  bucaniers^  (a  man  in- 
deed of  an  elevated  miod  and  invindUe  oourage)  afQ0e 
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People  of  all  professions,  and  from  all  parts    chap. 


of  the  Briti^  empire,  now  resorted  to  Jamaica* 
The  confusioDs  which  overspread  England  after 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  impelled  many  to  seek 
for  safety  and  quiet  in  the  plantations.  Some 
of  those  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  activity,  in  bringing  their  unhappy  mo* 
narch  to  the  scaffold,  considered  this  island  as  a 
sure  place  of  refuge.  Foreseeing,  from  the  tem« 
per  which  began  to  prevail  amongst  all  ranks  of 
people  in  England,  especially  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  I660,  that  the  nation  was  united 
in  its  wishes  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  an-*- 
cient  frame  of  government,  they  hoped  to  find 
that  safety  in  a  colony  composed  of  CromwelFs 
adherents,  which  they  were  apprehensive  would 
shortly  be  denied  them  at  home.* 


doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  good  understand^ 
ing  that  prevailed  between  them  in  the  copartnership  that 
I  hare  mentioned.  When  the  Barl  of  Carlisle  letorned 
from  Jamaica,  Morgan  was  appointed  depnty-goTemor 
and  lieutenant-general  in  his  absence;  and,  proeeedijng 
himself,  at  a  subsequent  periiod,  to  England,  he  was  re« 
ceived  very  graciously,  and  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
conferred  on  him  by  his  sovereign.  I  hope,  therefore,  and 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  all  or  most  of  the  heavy 
accusations  which  have  been  brought  against  this  gallant 
commander,  of  outrageous  cruelty  towards  his  Spanish 
captives,  had  no  foundation  in  truth* 

*  Some  of  those  mien  who  had  sat  as  judges  at  the  trial 
of  Charles  I.  are  said  to  have  become  peaceable  settler) 
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BOOK  But  although  men  of  this  stamp  were  silently 
permitted  to  fix  themselves  in  the  island,  the  ge* 
neral  body  both  of  the  army  and  people  caught 
the  reviving  flame  of  loyalty,  and  sincerely  par- 
ticipated in  the  national  triumph  on  the  king's 
return.  The  restored  monarch,  on  his  part,  not 
only  overlooked  their  past  transgressions,  but 
prudently  forbore  also  to  awaken  their  jealousy^ 
by  inquiring  after  any  of  those  obnoxious  cha- 
racters to  whom  they  had  afforded  protection. 
To  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  colonists^ 
whose  valour  had  annexed  so  important  an  ap- 
pendage to  his  dominions,  the  king  even  confirm- 
ed their  favourite  general  in  his  command ;  ap« 

here,  and  to  have  remained  after  the  Restoration  uukh 
ticed  and  unmolested.  Waite  and  BlagroTe  are  reckoDed 
of  the  number^  and  General  Harrison  was  earnestly  pres- 
sed to  foUow  their  example ;  but,  suitably  to  his  character, 
he  gloried  in  the  ignominious  death  that  awaited  hina. 
After  his  execution,  his  children  fixed  their  fortiines  ia 
.  this  island,  where  some  of  his  descendants,  in  the  female 
line,  are  still  living,  in  good  credit^  in  the  pariah  of  Sl« 
Aiidrew.  It  is  reported  also,  that  the  remains  of  Presi- 
dent Bradshaw  were  interred  in  Jamaica;  and  I  observe 
in  a  splendid  book,  entitled  Memoin  of  Thama$  HolMi,  an 
epitaph  which  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  on  the  Presi* 
dent's  grave ;  but  it  is  to  my  own  knowledge,  a  modem 
composition.  President  Bradshaw  died  in  London^  in 
November  1669,  and  had  a  magnificent  funeral  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  A  son  of  Seott^  the  R^cide,  fixed  him* 
self  in  this  island,  and  settled  the  plantation  called  Y  8  in 
St.  Elizabeth. 
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pobtifig  D'Oyleyi  by  a  comiQwioD  wbieb  bore  q&^P. 
dale  the  thirteentb  of  February  1661^  chief  go- 
vernor of  the  island.  He  was  ordered^  at  the  same 
timei  to  release  the  army  from  military  subordi- 
nation, to  erect  courts  of  judicature,  and,  with 
the  advice  of  a  council  to  be  elected  by  the  inhabit- 
ants,  to  pass  laws  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
colony. 

This  memorable  appointment  of  General 
D*Oyley,  with  a  council  elected  by  the  people, 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  establishment  of  a 
regular  civil  government  in  Jamaica,  after  the 
English  had  become  masters  of  it ;  but,  in  order 
to  create  full  confidence  of  security  in  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants,  further  measures  were  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  sovereign ;  and  they  were 
readily  adopted.  D^Oyley  desiring  to  be  recalled, 
the  Lord  Windsor  was  nominated  in  his  room, 
and  directed  to  publish,  on  his  arrival,  a  royal  and 
gracious  proclamation,  wherein,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  settlement  of  the  country,  al- 
fatoients  of  land  were  offered  under  such  terms  as 
were  usual  in  other  plantations,  with  such  farther 
convenient  and  suitable  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, as  the  grantees  should  reasonably  require. 
The  proclamation  then  proceeds  in  the  words 
following: — "  And  we  do  further  publish  and 
"  declare,  that  all  the  children  of  our  natural- 
"  bom  subjects  of  England,  to  be  bom  in  Ja- 
*  maica, shall,from  thsir  rbspsctivb  births, 
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('  BB  EEPUTBD  TO  BE,  AND  SHALL  BB|  VRBB  DB* 
"  NIZEN8  OF  BNGLANBi  AND  SHALL  HAVE  THB 
^  SAME  PRIVILEGES,  TO  ALL  INTENTS  AND  PUR* 
^'  POSES,  AS  OUR    FREE-BORN    SUBJECTS    OF    ENG« 

<<land;  and  that  all  free  persons  shall  have 
*Miberty,  without  interruption,  to  transport 
*^  themselves  and  their  families,  and  any  of  their 
^^  goods,  (except  only  coin  and  bullion)  from 
^'any  of  our  dominions  and  territories  to 
**  the  said  island  of  Jamaica,  &c.*** — These 
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*  As  the  ceader  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  this  proclama- 
tion at  large^  it  is  here  inserted  verbatim. 

*'  Decima  Septima  Pars  Pateniium  de  Anno  Regni  Regis 
Caroli  Secundi  Tertio  dedmo.    Car,  Ui.  13£io. 

A  PROCLAMACON,  for  tlie  encouraging  of  Planters  in 
his  Majesty's  island  of  Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies. 

Wee  being  fully  satisfied  that  our  island  of  Jaaoaici^ 
5.  being  a  pleasant  and  most  fertile  soyle,  and  scituatecomo- 
diously  for  trade  and  commerce^  is  likely,  through  God*8 
blessing,  to  bee  a  greate  benefitt  and  advantage  to  this,  and 
other  our  kingdomes  and  dominions,  have  thought  fitt, 
for  enoourageing  of  our  suljects,  as  well  such  as  are  al- 
ready upon  the  said  island,  as  all  others  that  shall  traa^ 
port  themselves  thither,  apd  reside  and  plant  there,  to  de- 
clare, and  publish,  and  wee  do^  hereby  declare  and  publish, 
that  thirtie  acres  of  improveable  lands  shall  bee  granted 
and  allotted,  to  every  such  person,  male  or  females,  being 
twelve  years  old,  or  upwards,  who  now  resides,  or  within 
two  years  next  ensuing,  shall  reside  upon  the  said 
island,  and  that  the  same  shall  bee  assigned  and 
sett  out  by  the  governor  and  councell,  within  six 
weekes  next  after  notice  shall  bee  giveo^  in  writing  sub- 
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Sir 


important  deoteratioos  have  always  been  justly 
considered,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  as  a 
solemn  recognition  and  confirmation  by  the 
cro#n,  of  those  rights  which  are  inherent  in, 
and  unalienable  from,  the  person  of  a  subject 


CHAP. 

III. 


by  such  planter  or  plftnters^  or  some  of  them  in  be- 
lialfe  of  the  rest,  to  the  governor  or  such  o£Seer  as  hee 
shaU  appoint  in  that  behalfe,  signifying  their  resolutions 
to  plant  there,  and  when  they  intend  to  bee  on  the  place; 
and  in  case  they  doe  not  goe  thither,  within  six  months 
then  next  ensuing,  the  said  allotment  shall  bee  void,  and 
free  to  bee  assigned  to  any  other  planter,  and  that  every 
peison  and  persons  to  whom  such  assignment  shaU  bee 
made,  shall  bold  and  eigoy  the  said  lands,  soe  to  bee  as« 
signedj  and  all  houses,  edifices,  buildings  and  enclosures 
thereupon  to  bee  built  or  made,  to  them  and  their  heirs 
for  ever,  by  and  under  such  tenures  as  is  usual  in  other 
plantations  subject  to  us.    Nererthelesse  they  are  to  bee 
obliged  to  serve  in  armies  upon  any  insurrection,  mutiny, 
or  forraine  invasion,  and  that  the  said  assignments  and  al- 
lotments sliall  bee  made  and^confirmed  under  the  publique 
scale  of  the  said  island,  with  power  to  create  any  manner 
or  mannors,  and  with  such  convenient  and  suitable  privi- 
ledges  and  imunities  as  the  grantee  shall  reasonably  desire 
and  require,  and  a  draught  of  such  assignment  shall  bee 
prepared  by  our  learned  councell  in  the  iawe,  and  deli* 
vered  to  the  governor  to  that  purpose,  and  that  all  fish*- 
iDgs  and  pischaries,  and  all  copper,  lead,  tin,  iron,  coales 
and  all  other  mines  (except  gold  and  silver)  within  such 
respective  allotments  shall  bee  enjoyed  by  the  grantees 
thereof,  reserving  only  a  twentieth  part  of  the  product  of 
tiie  said  mines  to  our  use.    And  wee  doe  further  publish 
and  declare,  that  aU  chUdren  of  any  of  our  naturail-borne 
ittbjects  of  England,  to  bee  borne  in  Jamaica,  shall  from 
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BOOK  of  England^  and  of  whicbi  do  long  as  be  pre* 
serves  bis  allegiaDce,  eimgration  for  tbe  benefit 
of  tbe  state  canDot,  and  surely  ougbt  not,  to 
divest  bim.  Pursuant  to,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
tbe  proclamation^  the  goveropr  was  instructed 
to  call  an  assembly,  to  be  indifferently  chosen 
by  the  people  at  large,  that  they  might  pass 
laws  for  their  own  internal  regulation  and  go- 
vernment; a  privilege,  which  being  enjoyed  by 
such  of  their  fellow  subjects  as  remained  within 
tbe  realm,  it  is  presun^d  they  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  exercise,  with  this  limitation  only,  that 

their  respective  births,  bee  reputed  to  bee^  and  shall  hee, 
free  Denizens  of  England;  and  shall  have  the  same  privi* 
ledges,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  our  free-borne  sub- 
jects of  England,  and  that  all  free  persons  shall  have  liber* 
tie  without  interruption,  to  transport  themselves,  and  their 
families  and  any  their  goods  (except* onley  coyne  aud  bul- 
lion) from  any  our  dominions  and  territories  to  the  said 
island  of  Jamaica,  And  wee  doe  strictly  charge  and  com- 
mand all  planters,  soldiers  and  others,  upon  the  said 
island,  to  yield  obedience  to  the  lawfull  commands  of  our 
right  trusty  and  welbeloved  Thomas  Lord  Windtar,  now 
our  governor  of  our  said  island,  and  to  every  other  go* 
vernor  thereof  for  the  tyme  being,  under  paine  of  our  dis- 
pleasure and  such  penalties  as  may  bee  inflicted  thereupon. 
Owen  at  our  courte  a^  Whitehall,  the  fourteenth  day  of 
December.  P".  ipm\  Regem. 

Thii  i$  a  true  copy  of  the  original  record  remaining  in  the 
Chappie  of  the  RoUi,  hming  been  examined  hy  me 

Henry  Rooke,  Cf.  ^  th€  RoUi. 
VERA'COFIA. 
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tbe  laws  which  they  should  pass,  vrere  not  sub-    ghap. 
vemve  of  their  dependance  on  the  parent  state.* 
.    To  these  several  testimonies  of  royal  justice 
and  ftivour  towards  the  new  colonists,  may  be 
added  the  additional  security  obtained  for  them 
by  the  American  treaty,  concluded  and  signed 
at  Madrid  in  the  month  of  June  1670.     For, 
after  the  restoration,  doubts  were  raised  by  the 
partisans  of  royalty,  whether,  as  the  elevation 
of  Cromwell  was  adjudged  an  usurpation,  the 
conquests  which    had    been    made    under  the 
sanction  of  his  authority,  could  be  rightfully 
maintained  by  a  kingly  government  ?    Although 
nothing  could  well  be  more  futile  than  these 
su^estions,  it  was  nevertheless  thought  neces- 
sary to  guard  against   the  conclusions  which 
Spain  mif^t  deduce  from  them.    This  precau* 
lion  partly  gave  rise  to  the  seventh  article  of 
the  treaty  above  referred  to,  which  is  conceived 
in  the  words  following,  viz.     ^'  The  King  of 
^^  Great  Britain,  his  heirs  and  successors,  shall 
^have,  hold  and  possess,  for  ever,  with  full 
'*  right   of   sovereign   dominion,  property  and 

*  His  Miyesty  was  likewise  pleased  to  favour  the  island 
with  a  broad  seal  with  the  following  armSj  yiz.  a  cross 
gnlcs  charged  with  five  pine-apples  in  a  field  argent;  tup* 
pQfUT$s  two  Indians  plnm'd  and  condaled  \  crest,  an  alli- 
gator vivant.    The  inscription  in  the  orb, 

£cce  alium  Ramos  porrexit  in  orbem 
Nee  sterilis  est  crux. 
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BOOR  ^^  possession,  bM  lands,  countries,  islands,  colo- 
'^  nies  and  dominions  whatever,  situated  in  the 
"  West  Indies,  or  any  part  of  America,  which 
'^  the  said  King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  sub* 
'Ejects,  do,  at  this  present,  hold  and  possess; 
^^  so  that  in  regard  thereof,  or  upon  any  co- 
*^  lour  or  pretence  whatever,  nothing  may  or 
^*  ought  ever  to  be  urged,  nor  any  question  or 
*^  controversy  moved  concerning  the  same  here* 
«  after."* 

Hitherto,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sove- 
reign authority  was  properly  exerted  in  defence 
of  the  just  rights  of  the  crown,  and  in  securing 
to  its  distant  subjects  the  enjoyment  of  their 
possessions ;  but  unhappily  Charles  II.  had  nei* 
ther  steadiness  nor  integrity.  About  the  period 
of  the  American  treaty,  a  sdieme  having  been 
formed  by  him,  or  his  ministry,  for  subverting 
the  liberties  of  the  people  at  home,  it  is  the  less 
wonderful,  that  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
colonists  abroad,  should  have  been  regarded  by 
the  king  with  a  jealousy,  which,  increasing  with 
the  increase  of  their  numbers,  broke  out  at 
length  into  acts  of  open  hostility  and  violence 
towards  them. 

*  From  this  recital  may  be  seen  the  folly  of  the  very 
prevalent  notion,  that  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  or  some  of 
their  subjects,  still  keep  up  pretensions  to  Jannaica,  or 
claim  property  therein,  as  not  having  been  formally  ceded 
to  the  crown  of  England. 
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In  the  beginning  of  1 678,  the  storm  fell  on   chap. 
Jamaica.      A  new  system  of  legislation   was 
adopted  for  this  island,  founded  nearly  on  the 
model  of  the  Irish  constitution  under  Poynings's 
act;  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  appointed 
chief  governor  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  it. 
A  body  of  laws  was  prepared   by   the  privy; 
council  of  England,  among  the  rest  a  bill  for 
settling   a    perpetual   revenue   on    the   crown, 
which  his  Lordship  was  directed  to  offer  to  the 
assembly,  requiring  them  to  adopt  the  whole 
code,  without  amendment  or   alteration.      In 
future  the  heads  of  all  bills  (money  bills  ex- 
cepted) were  to  be  suggested  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  governor  and  council,  and  trans- 
mitted to  hb  majesty  to  be  approved  or  rejected 
at  home;  on  obtaining  the  royal  confirmation, 
they  were  to  be  returned  under  the  great  seal 
in  the  shape  of  laws,  and  passed  by  the  general 
assembly;   which  was  to  be  convened  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that,  and  the  business  of 
voting  the  usual  supplies ;  unless  in  consequence 
of  special  orders  firom  England. 

If  we  reflect  only  on  the  distance  of  Jamaica 
firom  Great  Britain,  we  may  pronounce,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
-  colony  to  exist  under  such  a  constitution  and 
system  of  government.  What  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  or  what  secret  ex- 
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pectation  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  ori^nally 
g^ve  birth  to  this  project,  it  is  now  difficult  to 
determine  The  most  probable  opinion  is  this. — 
In  the  year  166S,  the  assembly  of  Barbadoes 
were  prevailed  on,  by  very  unjustifiable  meaos, 
as  will  hereafter  be  shewn,  to  grant  an  internal 
revenue  to  the  crown,  of  41  per  cent  on  the 
gross  exported  produce  of  that  island  for  ever. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  steady  refusal  of  the 
Jamaica  planters  to  burthen  themselves  and 
their  posterity  with  a  similar  imposition^  ex* 
citing  the  resentment  of  the  king,  first  suggest- 
ed the  idea  of  depriving  them  of  those  consti-r 
tutional  franchises  which  alone  could  ^ve  se- 
curity and  value  to  their  possessions.  Hi^pily 
for  the  present  inhabitants,  neither  secret  in- 
trigue nor  undbguised  violence  were  successfuL 
Their  gallant  ancestors  transmitted  to  their 
posterity  their  estates  unincumbered  with  such 
a  tax,  and  their  political  rights  unimpaired  by 
the  system  of  gpvernment  attempted  to  be 
forced  on  them.  ''  The  assembly,"  says  Mr« 
Long,  ^'  rejected  the  new  constitution  with  in- 
dignation. No  threats  could  frighten,  no 
bribes  could  corrupt,  nor  arts  nor  arguments 
persuade  them  to  consent  to  laws  that  would 
enslave  their  posterity.''  Let  me  add,  as  a  tri- 
bute of  Just  acknowledgment  to  the  noble  ef- 
forts of  this  gentleman's  great  ancestor.  Colonel 
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LoQgp  thftt  k  was  to  him,  Jamaica  was  princi-    chap. 
failj  indebted  for  its  deliverance.     As  chiet 
judge  of  the  island,  and  member  of  the  council, 
he  exerted^  on   this   important  occasion,  the 
powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  with  such 
ability  and  fortitude,  in  defence  of  the  people, 
as  to  baffle  and  finally  overpower  every  effort 
to  enslave  them;    The  governor,  after  dismiss- 
ing him  from  the  posts  which  he  had  filled  with 
such  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
public,  conveyed  him  a  state  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land.   These  despodc  measures  were  ultimately 
productive  of  good.    Colonel  Long,  being  heard 
before  the  king  and  privy  council,  pointed  out 
with  such  force  of  argument,  the  evil  tendency 
of  the  measures  which  had  been  pursued,  that 
the  Engliih  ministry  reluctantly  submitted.  The 
assembly  had  their  deliberative  powers  restiHied 
to  them,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  who  had 
presided  in  the  island  as  lieutenant-governor 
finom  1670  to  1674,  very  much  to  the  satis- 
fection  of  the  inhabitants,  was  appointed  cap- 
tain-general and  chief  governor  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Carlisle.^ 

*  1  have  subjoioedA  «8  ai^  appendix  to  thU  book^  **  an 
historical  Account  of  the  Constitution  of  Jamaica/'  where- 
in the  particulars  of  Lord  Carlisle's  administration  are  de- 
fied at  large. — ^This  historical  account  is  now  published 
for  the  first  tin»e«  and  cannot  fM  of  iiroving  extremely 
acoeptsble  lo  tbe  reader. 
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BOOK  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  all  possible 
cause  of  future  contest  with  the  crown  on  the 
question  of  political  rights,  was  now  happily 
obviated;  but  the  event  proved  that  this  ex^ 
pectation  was  fallacious.  Although  the  assem-^ 
bly  had  recovered  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
framing  such  laws  for  tlieir  internal  government 
as  their  exigeticies  might  require,  of  which 
doubtless  themselves  alone  were  competent  to 
judge>  and  although  it  was  not  alleged  that 
the  laws  which  they  had  passed,  as  well  before, 
as  after  the  re-establishment  of  their  ri^ts, 
were  repugnant  to  Uiose  of  the  mother-country, 
yet  the  royal  confirmatbn  of  a  great  part  of 
them  had  been  constantly  refused,  and  still 
continued  to  be  withheld.  It  was  indeed  ad-« 
mitted,  that  the  £nglish  who  captured  the 
island,  carried  with  them  as  their  birth-right, 
the  law  of  £og|land  as  it  then  stood ;  but  much 
of  the  English  law  was  inapplicable  to  Ithe  si«- 
tuation  and  condition  of  the  new  colonists; 
and  it  i^as  contended  that  they  had  no  ri^t  to 
any  statute  of  the  British  parliament,  which 
had  passed  subsequent  to  their  emigration,  un-« 
less  its  provisions  were  specially  extended  to 
the  colony  by  name.  The  courts  of  judicature 
within  the  island,  had  however,  firom  necessity, 
admitted  many  such  statutes  to  be  pleaded,  and 
grounded  several  judgments  and  important  de^ 
terminations  upon  them ;  and  the  assembly  had 
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ptissed  bills  adb^ing  several  of  the  EngHsh  citAP. 
statutes  which  did  not  otherwise  bind  the  island ; 
but  s^eral  of  those  bills,  when  sent  hotae  for 
the  royal  confirmation^  ccnd  those  judgments 
and  determinations  of  the  courts  of  law,  wh6n 
brought  by  appeal  before  the  king  and  coifn* 
dl,  though  not  disallowed,  remained  uYicotf- 
finned ;  and  in  this  unsettled  state  the  a^irs  of 
Jamaica  were  suffered  to  remain  for  the  spa'ce  of 
fifty  years. 

The  true  cause  of  such  inflexibithy  66  the 
part  of  the  crown,  ^as  no  other  than  the 
old  story  of  revenue.  For  the  purpose,  as  it 
was  pretended,  of  defraying  the  expence  of 
erecting  and*  repairing  fortificalSons,  and'  for 
ahsweiring  some  other  public  condngenci^s,  th6 
ministers  of  Charles  IT.  had  procured',  as  hath 
been  related,  from  the  assembly  o^  Btirbadoes^ 
and  indeed  from  most  of  the  other  British  West 
IikdKan  coldtiies,  l)ie  grant  of  a  perpetual  inter- 
nal revenue.  The  refusal  of  Jamaica  to  con- 
sent to  a  similar  establishbent ;  the  punishment 
provided  for  her  contumacy,  and  the  means  of 
her  deliverance,  have  already  been  staled; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  lenity  of  the  crown* 
in  relinquishing  the  system  of  compulsion, 
was  expected  to  produce  that  effect  which  ty- 
rartff  had' failed  to  accomplish.  The  English 
government  claimed  a  return  from  the  people  * 

TOL.  I.  Q 
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BOOK  Qf  Jamaica,  for  having  dropt  an  oppressive  and 
pernicious  project,  as  if  it  had  actually  con- 
ferred upon  them  a  positive  and  permanent 
benefit;  a  claim  in  which  all  the  British  mi- 
nisters^  from  the  restoration  of  King  CharleSj 
to  the  reign  of  George  11.  very  cordially  con- 
curred. 

The  assembly  however  remained  uncon* 
vinced.  Among  other  objections  they  pleaded 
that  the  money  granted  by  the  Island  of  Barba- 
does  was  notoriously  appropriated  to  puiposes 
widely  dijflTerent  from  those  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly given ;  and  they  demanded  some  {dedge, 
9r  security,  against  a  similar  misapplication,  in 
case  Uiey  should  subject  their  country  to  a  per- 
manent and  irrevocable  tax.  .  The  ministers 
refused  to  give  any  satisfaction  in  this  par* 
ticular ;  and  finding  that  the  assembly  were 
equally  resolute  to  pass  their  supply  bills  from 
year  to  year  only,  as  usual,  they  advised  the 
sovereign,  from  a  spirit  of  vindictive  policy,  to 
wave  the  confirmation  of  the  laws,  and  to  sufi^ 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  island  to 
remain  on  the  precarious  footing  that  I  have 
described. 

Such  was  the  actual  situation  of  Jamaica 
until  the  year  1728,  when  a  compromise  was 
happily  effected.  In  that  year,  die  Assembly 
consented  to  settle  on  the  crown  a  standing 
irrevocable  revenue  of  8,000/.  per  annum,  on 
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certftiti  conditions,  to  which  the  crown  agreed,    chap. 
and  of  which  the  foUowiDg  are  the  principal : 

1st.  That  the  quit-rents  arising  witliin  the 
island  (then  estimated  at  1,460/.  per  annum) 
should  constitute  a  part  of  such  revenue.  Sdly. 
That  the  body  of  their  laws  should  receive  the 
royal  assent.  And,  Sdly.  That  ^'  all  such  laws 
^  and  statutes  of  England,  as  had  been  at  any 
"  time  esteemed,  introduced,  used,  accepted  or 
**  received,  as  laws  in  the  island^  should  be,  and 
"  contmue  laws  of  Jamaica  for  ever.**  The  re-* 
venue  act,  with  this  important  declaration  therein ^ 
was  accordingly  passed ;  and  its  confirmation  by 
the  king,  put  an  end  to  a  contest  no  less  disgrace^ 
fill  to  the  government  at  home,  than  injurious  to 
the  people  within  the  island; 

I  have  thud  endeavoured,' with  as  much  bre-^ 
vity  as  the  subject  would  admit,  to  trace  the 
pditical  constitution  of  Jamaica  fit)m  infancy 
to  maturity;  but  although  its  parentage  and 
principles  are  British,  it  has  been  modified 
and  occasionally  related  by  many  unforeseen 
events,  and  local  circumstances.  In  its  present 
form,  and  actual  exercise,  however,  it  so  nearly 
resembles  the  system  of  government  in  the  other 
British  West  Indian  Islands,  that  one  general 
description  (which  I  reserve  for  a  subsequent 
pirt  of  my  work)  will  comprehend  the  whole. 
A  minute  detail  of  local  occurrences  and  inter^ 
mtl  politics,  would  not,  I  presume,  be  itrte- 

q2 
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90PK  resting  to  the  general  readar.  The  Avowing  are 
the  only  circumstances  which  appear  to  me  to 
merit  distinct  notice,  and  I  have  reserved  the 
recital  for  this  place,  that  the  thread  of  the  pre* 
ceding  narrative  might  continue  unbroken. 

In  the  y^r  1687  Chrislippher  Duke  of  Ajibe- 
marle  was  appointed  chief  governor  of  Jamaica, 
This  nobleman  was  th^  only  surviving  son  and 
heir  of  General  Monk^  who  had  restored  Charles 
11.  and  I  mention  him  principally  as  exhibiting 
a  striking  instance  of  the  instability  of  human 
greatness.  The  fitther  had  been  gratified  with 
the  highest  rewards  that  a  sovereign  could  bestow 
on  a  subject;  a  dukedom,  the  garter,  and  a 
princely  fortune ;  and  the  son^  reduced  to  beg- 
gary by  vice  and  extravagancy  was  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  imploring  bread  from  James  II. 
The  king,  to  be  freed  from  his  importunities^  gave 
him  the  government  of  Jamaica ;  where,  dying 
childlessi  a  short  time  after  his  arrival,  his 
honours  were  extinguished  with  his  life.  The 
noble  duke  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  col* 
lect  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  his  credt--. 
tors ;  for  entering  into  partnership  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Phipps,  who  had  discovered  the  wreck  of  a 
Spanish  plate  ship,  which  had  been  stranded  in 
1659,  on  a  shoal  to  the  north-east  of  Hispaniola, 
they  sent  out  sloops  from  Jamaica,  provided  with 
skilful  divers,  to  search  for  the  bidd^  ti^asure, 
and  are  said  to  have  actually  recovered  twenty* 
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six  tons  of  silver.  The  conduct  of  this  noble  chap. 
governor,  on  his  arrival,  affords  many  curious 
instances  of  the  arbitrary  principles  of  the  times : 
-^Having  called  an  assembly,  bis  grace  dissolved 
them  abruptly,  because  one  of  the  members,  in 
a  debate,  repeated  the  old  adage,  sahis  populi  st^ 
prenui  fer.  His  grace  afterwards  took  the  mem- 
ber into  custody,  and  caused  him  to  be  fined 
600/.  for  this  offence.  With  his  grace  came 
over  Father  Thomas  Churchill,  a  Romish  pastor^^ 
sent  out  by  James  IL  tb  convert  the  itlahd  to 
popery ;  but  his  grace's  death,  and  the  revolution 
in  1688,  blasted  the  good  father's  project-  The 
duchess  accompanied  her  husband ;  a  circum- 
stance which  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  in  his 
first  address,  expd.tiated  upon  in  a  high  strain  of 
eloquence.  *•  It  is  an  honour,"  said  he,  "  which 
the  opulent  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru  could 
never  arrive  at,  and  even  Columbus's  ghost  would 
be  appeased  far  aU  the  iffdignities  he  endured  of  the 
Spardards^  could  he  but  hMv  that  his  awn  belaoed 
soil  was  hallowed  by  such  footsteps  f^ 

*  Having  meDtioned  this  lady,  the  reader^  I  am  per* 
tuaded,  will  pardon  me  for  adding  the  following  p^rtieu- 
cukrs  of  her  history.  On  the  death  of  the  dvke,  her  Srtt 
hobband,  his  grace's  coa4]uton  ^^  ^^  diring  business 
(numy  of  whom  had  been  bucaniers)  cpv^lained  thsti 
Uiey  had  not  received  their  fall  share  of  the  prize-moa^^ 
and  her  grace^  who  had. got  possession  of  the  treasure,  re^ 
fusing  to  part  with  a  shillings  they  formed  a  scheme  to 
seize  her  person  in  the  king's  house  in  Spanish  Town> 
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BOOK  On  the  seventh  of  June,  1692^  happened 
that  tremendous  earthquake  which  swallowed  up 
great  part  of  Port  Royal,  A  description  of  it^ 
dreadfully  painute^  may  be  found  in  the  Philo^ 

and  carry  her  off.  I^uekily  she  recdved  some  infbrmaiioQ 
of  the  plot  a  day  or  two  before  it  was  to  have  been  c^r^p 
lied  into  executioD,  and  communicated  her  apprehensipqa 
to  the  House  of  Assembly,  who  thereupon  appointed  i| 
formidable  committee  of  their  ablest  bodied  members  to 
guard  her  person  by  day  and  night,  until  she  was  saMy 
embarked  in  one  of  the  king's  ships.  She  arrived  in 
England^  in  the  Assistance  man  of  war,  with  all  her  tre^v 
suMi  the  h^ginning  of  June  1^88,  and  some  years  after- 
wards f^l  into  fi  state  of  mental  imbecility,  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  which  she  plei^sed  herself  with  the  notion  that 
the  Bmpcror  of  China  baring  heard  of  her  immense  riches 
was  coming  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her.  She  eren  made 
ipagnifioent  preparations  for  his  seception.  As  she  waa 
perfectly  gentle  fnd  good-humoured  in  her  lunncy,  her 
attendants  not  only  encouitiged  her  in  her  folly,  but  con- 
trived also  to  turn  it  to  good  account,  by  persuading  a 
n^y  peer  (the  first  duke  of  Montague)  to  personate  his 
Chinese  msjesty,  and  deceive  her  into  wedlock,  which  he 
actually  did ;  and  with  greater  success  than  honesty,  or« 
I  should  imagine,  even  the  law  would  warrant,  got  pos- 
session by  this  means  of  her  wealth,  and  then  confined 
her  as  a  lunatic.  Gibber,  the  comedian,  who  thought  it 
a  good  jest,  introduced  the  circumstance  on  the  stage,  and 
it  forms  a  scene  in  his  play,  called  the  Sick  Lady  Cured. 
Her  grace  survived  her  husband,  the  pretended  emperor, 
for  many  years,  and  died  in  1734,  at  the  great  age  of  d8. 
Her  frenzy  remained  however  to  the  last,  and  she  was 
flwved  pn  the  knee  as  Empress  of  China  to  the  day  of  her 
death. 
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sophict^  Transactions)  but  it  is  not  generally  chap. 
JcnowD.jthat  the  town  was  chiefly  built  on  a  bank  y^, 
of  sand,  adhering  to  a  rock  in  the  sea,  and  that 
a  very  slight  concussion,  aided  by  the  weight  of 
the  buildings,  would  probably  have  accomplished 
its  destruction.  I  am  inclined  therefore  to  sus- 
pect lliat  the  description  of  the  shock  is  much 
exaggerated.* 

The  inhabitants  were  scarcely  recovered 
from  &e  terrors  occasioned  by  the  earthquake^ 
When  they  were  alarmed  with  an  account  of  an 
intended  invasion  by  an  armament  fnDm  His^ 
paniola,  commanded  by  Mons.  Du  Casse,  the 
governor  of  that  island  in  person.  Accord^ 
ingly,  on  the  17th  of  June}  1694,  a  fleet  of 
three  men  of  war  and  twoity  privateers  (faav« 
ing  on  board  1,500  land  forces)  appeared  off 
Cow  Bay,  where  eight  hundred  of  the  soldiers 
were  landed,  with  orders  to  desolate  the  country 
as  far  as  Port  Morant.  These  barbarians  obey- 
ed their  instructions  to  the  fujl  extent  They 
not  only  set  fire  to  every  settlement  they  came 
to,  but  tortured  their  prisoners  in  the  most 
shocking  manner,  and  murdered  great  num- 
bers in  cold  blood,  after  making  them  behold 
the  violation  of  their  wives  by  their  own  ne^ 
groes.     Such  at  least  is  the  account  transmitted 

*  The  seventh  of  June  la  deelared,  hy  an  ai^  of  the 
AaiemUy,  to  be  estublUhed  aa  a  perpetual  anniversary 
fast  in  commemoralioa^f  thb  calamity. 
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BOOK  by  Sir  William  Beeston^  the  gpveraoFj  to  the 
secretary  of  state.  Unfortiw^tely,  the  militin 
of  this  part  of  the  couptry  had  been  drawn  off 
to  guard  the  capital ;  whereby  the  French  con- 
tinued their  ravages  without  resistance^  and 
having  fet  fire  to  all  the  plantations  within 
their  reach,  and  seized  about  one  thousand  oe- 
groesy  Du  Casse  sailed  leeward,  and  ancbwed 
in  Carlisle  Bay,  in  the  parish  of  Vere.  This 
place  had  no  other  fortifi/cation  than  an  ill* 
contrived  breast- work5  manned  by  a  detachr 
ment  of  two  hundred  men  from  the  militia  of 
St  Elizabeth  and  Clarendon,  whipb  Du  Casse 
.attacl^ed  with  all  his  force.  The  English  n^ftde 
ff,  gallant  resistance;  but  Colonel  Cleyboroi 
Ljet^ndfit  Colonel  Smart,  Captain  Vassal,  imd 
Lieutenant  Dawkips  being  killed,  and  many 
ojtfaers  dangeroqsly  wounded,  they  were  comr 
|).elled  to  retreat.  Happily,  at  this  moment, 
arrived  five  companies  of  militia,  which  the 
governor  had  sent  to  their  assistcM^ce  frpm 
Spanish  Town.  These,  though  th^y  had  march- 
ed thirty  miles  without  refreshipent,  immedi- 
ately charged  the  enemy  with  such  vigour  as 
entirely  to  change  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Tb^ 
French  retreated  to  their  shipQ,  and  Du  Caaae 
soon  afterwards,  returned  to  Hispapiohi  with  hb 
ill-gotten  booty. 

In  1712,  on  the  28th  day  of  August,  and 
again  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month,  in 
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die  vear  ITSS,  Jamdoa  was  sbaJcen  to  its  foun<-    chak 

.  III. 

dations  by  a  dreadful  hurricane*     This  day, 

therefore,  as  well  as  the  seventh  of  June,  the 
Colonial  Legislature  has,  by  an  act  of  Assem-> 
Uy,  piously  set  apart  for  fasting  and  humilia^ 
tion,  and  I  wish  I  could  add,  that  its  comme- 
moration annually,  is  as  exemplary  among  all 
ranks  of  people  as  the  occasion  was  signal. 

The  next  important  occurrence  in  the  history 
of  this  island,  was  the  pacification,  concluded  in 
I7SB9  With  die  hostile  negroes  called  Mareonsf 
but  the  respite  which  this  treaty  afforded  the  in- 
habitants from  intestine  commotion  was  of  short 
divation.  In  1760,  the  very  existence  of  die 
colony  was  endangered  by  a  revolt  of  the  en^ 
slaved  negroes.  As,  however,  some  particulars 
of  this  affair  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  my  work,  when  I  come  to  treat  generally  of 
negro  slavery,  and  of  the  condition  and  charac-* 
ter  of  the  newly  imported  Africans,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me,  in  this  place,  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject. 

The  co-operation  of  the  people  whom  I  have 
just  mentioned,  the  Maroons,  in  suppressing 
the  revolt  of  1760,  was  considered,  at  the  time, 
in  a  very  favourable  point  of  view;  and  the 
safety  of  the  country  was  attributed  in  some 
degree  to  their  services  on  that  occasion;  but 
the  writer  of  this  was  convinced  by  his  own  ob- 
servations on  the  spot,  that  no  opinion  could 
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BOOK    be  more  ill-founded :  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
;j  Maroons  were  suspicious  allies,  and  thaty  when- 
ever they  should  come  to  feel  their  own  strengtii^ 
they   would    prove    very   formidable   enemies. 
Recent  events  have  unhappily  confirmed  the 
judgment  he  then  formed  of  them.    Soon  after 
the  publication  of  this  work^  these  people  began 
a  most  unprovoked  nifar  ag^nst  the  white  inha- 
bitants, which  has  ended  in  their  total  defeat, 
and  the  final  expulsion  of  most  of  them  from 
the  island.     The  circumstances  attending  this 
Revolt  requiring   particular  discussion,  I  have 
accordingly  given  it  full  consideration  in  a  dis- 
tinct narnftive  of  its  origin,  progress,  and  termi- 
nation,  and  reserved  it  for  the  concluding  part 
of  these  volumes :  to  that  therefore  the  reader  is 
referred. 

The  year  1 744  was  distinguished  by  another 
destructive  conflict  of  the  elements;  and  in 
1780,  after  a  long  respite,  began  that  dreadfiil 
succession  of  hurricanes,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1782  and  1783,  desolated  this,  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  for  seven 
years  together.* 

Of  the  whole  series  of  these  awful  vbitatioiis^ 


*  1780  hurricane  Sd  October. 

1781  .    . 

.    .1st  August. 

1784  .     . 

.    .  SOth  July. 

1786  .     . 

.     .  27th  August. 

1786  .    . 

.    .  20th  October. 
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the  fifst  was  undoubtedly  the  most  destructive ;  chap. 
but  m  Jamaica!  the  sphere  of  its  activity  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  western  parts  of  the 
island.  The  large  and  opulent  districts  of  West- 
moreland and  Hanover  presented,  however,  such 
extent  and  variety  of  desolation  from  its  effects, 
9S  are  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  records  of 
human  calamity.  Westmoreland  alone  sustained 
damage  to  the  amount  of  700,000/.  sterlings  and 
Hanover  nearly  as  much.  The  sad  fate  of  Sa- 
v^na  la  Mar,  (a  small  sea-port  in  the  former 
parish)  can  never  be  remembered  without  horror. 
The  sea,  bursting  its  ancient  limits,  overwhelmed 
that  unhappy  town,  and  swept  it  to  instant  de- 
struction, leaving  not  a  vestige  of  man,  beast^  or 
habitation  behind ;  so  sudden  and  comprehen- 
sive was  the  stroke,  that  I  think  the  catastrophe 
of  Savanna  la  Mar  was  even  more  terrible,  in 
many  respects,  than  that  of  Port  Royal.  The 
latter,  however,  was  in  its  effects  more  lasting; 
for  to  this  hour  the  ruins  of  that  devoted  town, 
though  buried  for  upwards  of  a  century  beneath 
the  waves,  are  visible  in  clear  weather  from  the 
boats  which  sail  over  them,  presenting  an  awful 
monument  or  memorial  of  the  anger  of  Omni* 
potence ! 

Dread  end  of  humen  strength,  and  hnman  skin, 
JRicfaei,  and  triumph,  and  domain,  and  pomp. 
And  ease  and  luxury !  Dtki. 

What  has   thus  frequently  happened,  will 
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BOOK  probably  happen  again;  and  the  insolence  of 
wealth,  and  the  confidence  of  power,  may  learn 
a  lesson  of  humility  ftom  the  coatemplation.* 

*  Mr.  Longj  in  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of 
Jamaica^  has  enumerated  the  following  prognostics,  as  the 
usual  precursors  of  a  hurricane :  ^*  Extraordinary  eontl- 
nuance  of  extreme  dry  and  hot  weathen  On  the  near 
approach  of  the  storm^  a  torhnieni^appearanee  of  the  aky  t 
the  sun  becomes  uausuaily  red>  while  the  air  is  perfectly 
calm.  The  highest  mountains  are  free  of  clouds^  and  are 
seen  very  distinctly.  The  sky  towards  the  north  looks 
black  and  foul.  The  sea  rolls  on  the  coast  and  into  the 
harbours  with  a  great  swells  iLnd  emits^  at  the  same  time, 
a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  odour.  On  the  fall  moon, 
a  haze  is  seen  round  her  orb^  and  sometimes  a  halo  roaiid 
the  sun."  To  this  enumeration^  I  will  add  a  remarkable 
circumstance  which  happened  in  Jamaica  in  1780.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  hours  before  the  commencement  of  the 
great  storm  in  that  year^  a  very  uncommon  noise^  resem- 
bling the  roar  of  distant  thunder,  was  heard  to  issue 
from  the  bottom  of  all  the  wells  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kingston.  There  was^  at  that  time,  in  Port  Royal  har- 
bour, a  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  which  were  to  sail  the 
next  morning.  The  commander  of  one  of  these  vessels 
was  a  witness  to  the  circumstance  T  have  mentioned ;  and 
having  been  informed  that  it  was  one  of  the  prognostics 
of  an  approaching  hurricane  (though  none  had  happened 
in  Jamaica  for  near  forty  years)  he  hastened  on  board 
his  ship,  warped  her  that  evening  into  the  inner  harbour 
into  shoal  water,  and  secured  her  with  all  the  precautions 
he  thought  necessary.  At  day-break  the  hurricane  began, 
and  this  ship  was  one  of  the  very  few  that  escaped  de* 
struction  from  its  fury. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

f 

Situation  and  (Mmate, — Face  of  the  Ckmntry. — 
Atouniain&y  and  advantages  derived ^om  them. 
— ^i/. — Lands  in  Culture. — Lands  uncutti- 
voted,  and  observations  thereon. — Woods  and 
Timbers.-^R^toers  cmd  Medidmd  Springs. — 
Ores. — Vegetable  Classes. — Grain. — Grasses. 
— KitcHen^gOrden  produce,  and  Fruits  for 
the  TaNe,  8}c.  Sfe. 

Jamaica  is  ^tuated  in  die  Atlantic  ocean,  in'  chap. 

IV- 

about  18*  12'  north  latitude,  and  in  longitude 
about  76*  47'  west  from  London.     From  these 
data  the  geographical  reader  will  perceive  the 
dimate,  although  tempered  and  greatly  mitigated' 
by  various  causes,  some  of  whieh  will  be  pre* 
seatfy  explained^  is  extremely  hot,  with  little' 
variation  from  January  to  December;  that  the* 
days  and  nights  are  nearly  of  equal  duration; 
there  being  little  more  than  two  hours  difference 
between  the  longest  day  and  the  shortest ;  that' 
there  is  very  little   twilight;   and  finally^  that 
when  it  is  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  in  London,  if 
is  about  seven  in  the  morning  in  Jamaica. 

The  general '  appearance  of  the  country  dif- 
fers greatly  from  most  parts  of  Europe ;  yet  the 
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BOOK    EKNTth  Eod  south:  sides  of  the  island,  which  are 
n.  , 

separated  by  a  vast  chain  of  mountains  extend- 
ing from  east  to  west,  differ  at  the  same  tiftie 
widely  from  each  other.  When  Columbus  first 
discovered  Jamaica,  he  approached  it  ob  the 
northern  side;  and  beholding  that  part  of  ihi 
eountiy  which  now  constitutes  the  parish  of 
St.  Anne,  he  was  filled  with  delight  and  admira- 
tion at  the  novelty,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the 
prospect.  The  whole  of  the  scenery  is  indeed 
superlatively  fine>  nor  can  words  alone  (at  least 
any  that  I  can  select)  convey  a  just  idea  of  it. 
A  &w  kadiDg  particulars  I  may  perhaps  be  aUe 
to  point  out,  but  their  combiaaticKis  and  features 
are  infinitely  various,  and  to  be  rajoyed  must  be 
seen. 

The  country  at  a  small  distance  from  Hbe 
shore  rises  into  hills,  which  are  more  remarks 
able  for  beauty  than  boldness;  being  all  of 
gentle  acclivity,  and  commonly  separated  from 
each  other  by  spacious  vales,  and  romantic 
inequalities;  but  they  are  seldom  craggy,  nor 
is  the  transition  from  tiie  hills  to  the  valLies 
ol^ntimes  abrupt.  In  general,  the  hand  of 
nature  has  rounded  every  hUl  towards  the  tap 
with  singular  felicity..  The  most  striking  dr- 
cumstaxices  however  attending  these  beautiful 
swells  are  the  happy  disposition  of  the  groves  of 
pimento,  with  which  most  of  them  are  spon- 
taneously clothed,  and  the  consummate  verdure 
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erf  tbe  turf  underneath,  which  .is  discoverable   chap. 

IV. 

in  a  thousand  openings ;  presenting  a  charming 
contrast  to  the  deeper  tints  of  the  pimenta  As 
this  tree,  which  is  no  less  remarkable  for  fra- 
grancy  than  beauty,  suffers  no  rival  plant  to 
flourish  within  its  shade,  these  groves  are  not 
only  clear  of  underwood,  but  even  the  grass  be-, 
neath  is  seMom  luxuriant.  The  soil  in  general 
being  a  chalky  marl,  which  produces  a  close  aijid 
dean  turf,  as  smooth  and  even  as  the  finest 
£nglish  lawn,  and  in  colotu*  infinitely  brighter. 
Over  this  beautiful  surfece  the  pimento  spreads 
itself  in  various  compartments.  In  one  place, 
we  behold  extensive  groves;  in  another,  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  groups,  some  of  which  crown  the 
hills,  while  others  are  scattered  down  the  decli- 
vities. To  enliven  the  scene,  and  add  perfection 
to  beauty,  the  bounty  of  nataie  has  copiously 
wat^ied  the  whole  district.  No  part  of  the 
West-  Indiesy  that  I  have  seen,  abounds  with  so 
many  delicious  streams.  £very  valley  has  its 
rivulet,  and  every  hill  its  cascade.  In  one  point 
of  view,  where  the  rocks  overtiimg  the  ocean,  no 
less  than  eij^t  tran^mrent  waterfalls  are  beheld 
in  the  same  moment  Those  only  who  have 
been  long  at  sea,  can  judge  of  the  emotion  which 
is  £dt  by  the  thirsty  voyager  at  so  enchanting  a 
prospect. 

Such  is  the  foreground  of  the  picture.     As 
Aie  land  rises  towards  the  cmtre  of  the  island, 
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BOOR  the  eje^  passiag  over  the  beauties  thttt  I  have 
recounted,  is  attracted  by  a  boundlefts  aittphi* 
theatre  of  wood, 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shttde. 
Cedar  J  asd  bimnohiiig  pahn. 

An  imidensity  of  forest :  the  outline  6f  which 
melts  into  the  distant  blue  hills,  and  these  again 
lire  lo^  in  the  clouds. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  the 
scenery,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  In  the  landscape  I  have  de* 
scribed,  the  prevaiHiig  characteristics  are  va- 
riety and  beaniy:  in  that  whidi  remains,  Ae 
predoinittant  features  are  grsEndeur  and  sub* 
limity.  When  I  funst  approached  this  side  of 
the  island  by  s^,  and  beheld,  from  a&r,  such 
of  the  stupendous  and  soaring  ridges  of  the 
blue  mountains,  as  the  clouds  here  and  there 
disclosed,  the  imagination  (forming  an  inciBs- 
tinct  but  awiiil  idea  of  what  #as  concealed, 
By  what  was  thus  partially  displayed)  was 
filled  with  admiration  and  wonder.  Yet  the 
sensation  which  I  felt  was  allied  rather'  to  ter- 
ror than  delight.  Though  the  prospect  before 
me  was  in  the'  highest  degree  magnificent,  it 
seemed  a  scene  of  magnificent  desolation. 
The  abrupt  precipice  and  inaccessible  cliff, 
had  more  the  aspect  of  a  chaos  than  a  crea- 
tion ;  or  rather  seemed  to  exhibit  the  efiects  of 
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some  dreadful  convulsion,  which  had  laid  na-   chap. 

■  XV. 

ture  in  ruins.  Appearances  however  improved 
as  we  approached;  for,  amidst  ten  thousand 
bold  features,  too  hard  to  be  softened  by  cul-, 
ture,  many  a  spot  was  soon  discovered  where 
the  hand  of  industry  had  awakened  life  and 
fertility.  With  these  pleasing  intermixtures, 
the  flowing  line  of  the  lower  range  of  moun- 
tains (which  now  began  to  be  visible,  crowned 
with  woods  of  majestic  growth)  combined  to 
soften  and  relieve  the  rude  solemnity  of  the 
loftier  eminences ;  until  at  lengthy  the  savannas 
at  the  bottom  met  the  sight.  These  are  vast 
plains^  clothed  chiefly  with  extensive  can&- 
fields ;  displaying,  in  all  the  pride  of  cultivation, 
tbe  verdure  of  spring  blended  with  the  exube* 
ranee  of  autumn^  and  they  are  bounded  only  by 
the  ocean:  on  whose  bosom  a  new  and  ever- 
movmg  picture  strikes  the  eye ;  for  innumerable 
vessels  are  discovered  in  various  directions,  some 
crowding  into^^  and  others  bearing  away  frorn^ 
the  bays  and  harbours  with  which  the  coast  is 
every  where  indented.  Such  a  prospect  of  hu- 
man ingenuity  and  industry^  employed  in  ex- 
chan^ng  the  superfluities  of  the  Old  World,  for 
tbe  productions  of  the  New,  opens  another^  and, 
I  naight  add,  an  almost  untrodden  field  for  con- 
temiplation  and  reflection. 

Thus  the  mountains  of  the  West  Indies,  if 
not  in  themselves  objects  of  perfect   beauty, 

VOL.  I.  R 
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BOOK,  contribute  greatly  towards  the  beauty  of  general 
nature ;  and  surely  the  mhabitants  cannot  reflect 
but  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  to  Ditrine 
Providence,  on  the  variety  of  climate,  so  condu- 
cive to  health,  serenity  and  pleasure,  which  these 
devated  regions  afford  them.  On  this  subject  I 
speak  from  actual  experience.  In  a  maritime 
situation,  on  the  sultry  plains  of  the  south  side, 
neat  the  town  of  Kingston,  where  I  chiefly  resided 
during  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  the  general 
medium  of  heat  during  the  hottest  months  (from 
June  to  November,  both  inclusive)  was  eighty  de- 
grees on  Fahrenheit*s  thermometer  *  At  a  villa 
ei^t  miles  distant,  in  the  highlands  of  Liguanea, 
the  thermometer  seldom  rose^  m  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  above  seventy.  Here  then  was  a  dif- 
ference of  ten  degrees  in  eight  miles ;  and  in  the 
morning  and  evening  the  difference  was  much 
greater.  At  Ck>ld  Spring,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ten,  a  very  high  situation  six  miles  forther  in  the 
country,  possessed  by  a  gentleman  who  has  taste 
to  relish  its  beauties  and  improve  its  productions, 
the  general  state  of  the  thermometer  is  from  S5  to 

*  In  the  o^er  montha,  viz.  from  December  to  May,  tbt 
tbcrmometer  ranges  from  70  to  00*.  The  night  iif  in  Hie 
months  of  December  and  January  is  «omeCimes  0iif|mA- 
ingly  cool :  I  have  known  the  thermometer  so  low  at  son- 
rise  as  69%  even  in  the  town  of  Kingston  3  but  in  the 
hottest  months,  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
noon-day  and  midnight  is  not  more  than  5  or  if. 


IV. 
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65\    It  has  boen  observed  so  low  ^  44'';  so   caiAp. 
that  a  fire  therei  ^ea  at  Qoon-daj,  13  not  poly 
coQufof table  but  aecesBary,  a  great  part  pf  the 
year.*  It  may  be  supposed,  that  the  sudd^o  tran- 

*  Cold  Spring  ia  4^900  fe^t  above  the  level  qf  tb?  Ha 
The  toil  is  a  black,  mould  on  a  brown  marl ;  but  few  or 
none  of  the  tropical  fruits  will  flourish  in  so  cold  a  climate. 
Neither  the  nesbeny,  the  avocado  pear,  the  star*apple, 
Bor  the  orange,  will  bear  withia  a  coaaiibMble  hif  iglH  of 
Mr.  Wallen's  gfitd^Ui  but  loanj  of  the  ^nglisb  Aruilii  m 
the  ^ppte*  the  peachy  and  the  strawberry,  flourish  tber^  ii> 
great  perfection,  with  several  other  valuable  exotics; 
among  which  I  observed  a  great  number  of  very  fine  plants 
of  the  iea-tree  and  other  oriental  productions.  The  ground 
in  StB  native  etafta  is  almost  entirely  covnied  witfi  diftrairt 
aorta  of  the  fen,  of  which  HI'*  Wallea  ^  reclMHied 
about  400  distinct  species,  A  person  visiting  Cold  Spring 
&r  the  fint  time,  almost  conceives  himself  transported  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  world ;  the  air  and  face  of  the  coun- 
try so  widely  difTering  from  that  of  the  regions  he  has  leH 
Sfen  the  birds  ate  aU  ttrangera  to  him«    Anong  otheni^ 
paenliar  toihcae  lofty  regions,  is  a  specias  of  the  swaUow, 
tho  plamage  of  whiq^  varies  in  ^lour  like  the  ncMik 
of  a  drake;  and  there  is  a  very  fine  song-bird  called  the 
JUk^e,  of  a  blackish  brown,  with  a  white  ring  round  the 
BOck,    I  visited  this  place  in  December  1789^  the  ther«» 
mometer  stood  at  57*  at  sun-rise,  and  never  exceeded  64* 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.    I  thought  jtho  dimate  the 
moat  delightful  that  I  had  ever  experienced,  Qn  the  Blue 
Mountain  peak,  which  is  7>4S1  ftet  from  |he  l^vel  of  the 
sea,  the  Uieraiometer  was  found  to  raiige  froin  47*  at  sun- 
roe  to  58*  at  noon,  even  in  the  11109th  of  August.    See 
Med.  Comment.   Eding.  1780. 

The  foUoviiig  bu  been  gireo^  as  an  account  of  the 

R  2 
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BOOK  sition  from  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  plains,  to 
the  chill  air  of  the  higher  regions,  is  commonly 
productive  of  mischievous  effects  on  the  hu- 
man frame ;  but  this,  I  believe,  is  seldom  the 
case,  if  the  traveller,  as  prudence  dictates,  sets 
off  at  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  (when  the 
pores  of  the  skin  are  in  some  measure  shut)  and 
is  clothed  somewhat  warmer  than  usual.  With 
these  precautions,  excursions  into  the  uplands 
are  always  found  safe,  salubrious,  and  delightfril. 
I  will  observe,  too,  in  the  words  of  an  agreeable 
writer,*  that  ^'  on  tops  of  high  mountains,  where 
the  air  is  pure  and  refined,  and  where  there  is 
not  that  immense  weight  of  gross  vapours  pressing 
upon  the  body^  the  mind  acts  with  greater  free- 
dom, and  all  the  functions,  both  of  soul  and  body, 
are  performed  in  a  superior  manner.**  I  wish  I 
could  add,  with  the  same  author,  that  ^*  the 
mind  at  the  same  time  leaves  all  low  and  vulgar 
sentiments  behind  it,  and  in  approaching  the 
ethereal  regions,  shakes  off  its  earthly  affections, 
and  acquires  something  of  celestial  purity  !  "f 

heights  from  the  sea  of  the  most  noted  mountains  in  the 


Id: 

Feet. 

Mount  Blanc 

15,67» 

Etna        .... 

10,9S4 

Pike  of  Tencriffe 

11,088 

Chimborazo  (Andes) 

80,57& 

Snowdon  (Wales) 

3,657 

•  Brydone. 

t  In  deseribing  the  rural  features  of  Jamaica,  the  dis- 
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To  these  inequalities  of  its  surface^  however^   chap. 
%  owing  that,  although  the  soil  in  many  parts 


trict  called  Pedro  Plain$,  deflenres  particular  notice.  It  ia 
a  lerel  country  on  a  high  bluff  called  Pedro  Point,  situ- 
ated on  the  south-west  coast  in  the  parish  of  8t.  Eliza- 
beth. I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  following  inte- 
resting account  of  this  part  of  the  isliind^  which  deserves 
to  be  better  known  and  better  peopled  than  it  seems  to  be 
at  present. 

''  Pedro  Plains  differ  from  erery  other  Saf  anna  of  the 
idand,  and  from  any  part  that  1  hare  seen  of  Cuba.  From 
the  district  of  Fullerswood,  in  St.  Elizabeth's  parish,  it 
runs  eastward  along  the  coast  on  an  easy  asoent  to  the 
highest  ridge,  which  is  called  Tophill ;  from  whence  it 
stretches  inland  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
about  five  in  width.  It  is  not  altogether  unlike  the  downs 
jn  some  parts  of  England,  and  is  most  beautifully  dotted, 
with  clumps  of  wood,  amongst  which  the  aloe,  torch- 
thistle,  and  other  plants  of  that  genus,  flourish  in  great 
luxuriance,  from  half  an  acre  to  many  acres  in  extent ; 
the  boundaries  being  as  neatly  defined  as  if  kept  so  by  art. 
The  soil  in  colour  is  the  deepest  red,  baked  hard  on  the 
SttrliMse  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  but  of  so  porous  a  nature 
as  to  absorb  the  heaviest  rains  as  fost  as  they  fall.  The 
herbage  is  in  general  coarse ;  nevertheless  it  maintains 
many  thousands  both  of  neat  cattle  and  horses,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  world,  I  believe,  is  the  latter  found  nearer  to 
aistate  of  wild  nature  than  here.  As  the  whole  of  this 
district  is  unfiirnished  with  springs,  or  even  ponds  of  any 
duration,  the  stock  are  compelled  to  go  for  Water  to  the 
wells  which  are  sunk  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  at 
which  time  the  hunters  have  opportunities  of  catching 
them  3  and  contrivances  are  made  for  that  purpose.  This 
the  master-horse  seems  to  be  well  apprised  of}  for  he 
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BOOK    of  this  island  is  deep  and  very  fertile,  yet  ihe 
quantity  of  rich  productive  land  is  but  smaU,  in 

leads  into  the  inclosure  with   admirable  caution^   and 
as  soon  as  his  own  thirst  is  allayed,  he  is  very  impatient 
to  get  his  family  out>  which  he  always  drives  before  him. 
He  admits  of  no  interlopers,  nor  allows  any  of  his  6imily 
to  stray.    The  breed  is  remarkably  hardy,  but  somewhat 
restive  from  their  wild  nature.    The  air  of  this  country 
(particularly  at  Tophill,  which  approaches  to  mountain- 
ous) is  wonderfully  salubrious.-^As  one  proof  of  this, 
there  Wah  living  so  late  as  1780  a  negro  man,  named 
Jt)hn  Cmnelast,  who  had  resided  on  thSiB  spot  as  shepherd 
for  Upwards  of  3d  years.     He  had  formerly  been  the 
coachman  of  a  Mr.  Woodstock,  who  had  given  him  peN 
mission  in  his  old  age  to  go  where  he  pleased.    At  the 
time  I  saw  him  his  woolly  hair  had  bedome  perfectly 
white,  and  his  body  was  shrivelled  beyond  any  thitag  I  had 
ever  beheld  ',  but  at  the  same  time  his  muscles  were  Ml 
had  firm,  tind  he  could  run  down  any  sheep  in  the  Savanna; 
fbr  he  had  no  dog  to  assist  him.    We  took  him  as  our 
guide  down  to  the  sea :  he  ran  before  us,  keeping  our 
horses  on  a  hand-gallop,  to  the  beach,  and  he  maintained 
the  same  pace  on  our  return  (though  up-hill)  a  distance 
of  about  ten  miles.  Of  one  family  of  the  name  of  Ebanks^ 
who  lived  on  these  plains,  there  were  threescore  peHBons 
Hving,  all  descended  from  one  man,  who  was  himself 
living  in  1780.    The  air  of  this  district,  though  not  cold, 
is  wonderfoUy  dry  and  elastic,  and  so  temperate  withaU 
that  «ven  t  European  sportsman  may  follovr  his  game  thia 
whole  day  without  feeling  any  oppression  firom  the  heat ; 
and  he  v^iU  meet  with  good  sport  in  pnrsulng  the  galena 
or  wild  Guinea-fowl,  which  is  found  here  in  great  num- 
bers.— The  motion  raised  here  is  equal  to  the  finest  down 
mutton  in  England,  ftnd  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all 
kfnds  are  teceOent.— Ihfc  tnLter-mdoh  in  partictilar  Tanks 
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proportion  to  the  wbole.  The  generaUty  of  what  chap. 
has  beeo  cultivated  is  of  a  middling  quality,  and 
requires  labour  and  manure  to  make  it  yield  libe* 
rally.  In  fine,  with  every  prejudice  in  its  favour, 
if  we  compare  Jamaica  with  many  other  islands 
of  nearly  the  same  extent  (with  Sicily,  for  in- 
stance, to  which  it  was  compared  by  Columbus)  it 
must  be  pronounced  an  unfruitful  and  laboriou9 
country,  as  the  following  detail  will  demonstrate. 

Jamaica  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
leqgth,  and,  on  a  medium  of  three  measuremenls 
at  different  places,  about  forty  miles  in  breadtht 
These  data,  supposing  the  island  to  have  been  a 
level  country,  would  give  3,840,000  Acres 

But  a  great  part  consisting 
of  I^gh  mountains,  the  super- 
ioM  of  which  comprise  far  more 
land  than  the  base  alone,  it  has 
been  thought  a  moderate  esti- 
mate to  allow  on  that  account 
iV  more,  which  is  240,000 


The  Total  is        -  4,080,000  Acres 

wilh  Ihe  fifst  of  frnMi.  Its  coolness,  crispneas,  and  flis- 
row,  aie  rivalkd  only  by  the  beauly  of  the  rind>  whidt 
MB  mottled  in  shades  of  green,  and  bears  a  gloss  like  the 
polish  of  mail)le.  On  the  whole,  for  beauty  of  prospect, 
-—far  parity  and  dryness  of  air, — and  a  climate  exempt 
limn  either  extreme  of  heat  and  cM,  Pedro  Plains  may 
vie  with  anyjvet  cm  Ae  haMlabk|^be. 
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BOOK  Of  these,  it  is  found  by  a  return  of  the  clerk 
of  the  patents,  that  no  more  than  1^7,589, 
were,  in  November  1 789,  located,  or  taken  up, 
by  grants  from  the  crown,  and  as  no  grants  have 
been  issued  since  that  time,  it  appears  that  up^ 
wards  of  one  half  the  country  is  considered  as  of 
no  kind  of  value.  The  lands  in  cultivation  may 
be  distributed  nearly  as  follows  : 

In  sugar  plantations  (including  the  land  re- 
served in  woods,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
timber  and  fire-wood  ;  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mon pasturage,  all  which  is  commonly  two*thirds 
of  each  plantation)  the  number  of  acres  may  be 
stated  at  690,000  ;  it  appearing  that  the  precise 
number  of  those  estates,  in  December  1 79 1 9  was 
767,  and  an  allowance  of  900  acres  to  each,  on 
an  average  of  the  whole,  must  be  deemed  sufli-' 
ciently  liberal. 

Of  breeding  and  grazing  farms  (or,  as  they 
are  commonly  called  in  the  island,  pens)  the 
number  is  about  1,000;  to  each  of  which  I 
would  allow  700  acres,  which  gives  700,000, 
and  no  person  who  has  carefully  inspected  the 
country,  will  allow  to  all  the  minor  produc- 
tions, as  cotton,  coffee,  {Mmento  and  gmger,  &c* 
including  even  the  provision  plantations,  more 
than  half  the  quantity  I  have  assigned  to  the 
pens.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  1,740,000 
acres,  leaving  upwards  of  two  millions  an  un- 
improved, unproductive  wildemeos,  of  which 
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not  more  than  one^fourth  part  is^  I  imagine,  fit   chap. 
for  any  kind  of  profitable  cultivation ;  great  part 
of  the  interior  country  being  both  impracticable 
and  inaccessible. 

"    But,  notwithstanding  that  so  great  a  part  of 
this  island  is  wholly  unimproveable,  yet  (such 
is  the  powerful  influence  of  great  heat  and  con- 
tinual moisture)  the  mountains  are  in  general 
covered  with  extensive  woods,   containing  ex- 
cell»t  timbers,  some  of  which  are  of  prodi^ous 
growth  and  solidity;  such  is  the  lignum-vitie, 
dog-wood,  iron-wood,  pigeon-wood,  green-heart, 
braziletto,  and  bully-trees;  most  of  which  are 
so  compact  and  heavy  as  to   sink  in  water. 
Some  of  these  are  necessary  in  mill-work,  and 
would    be   highly  valuable  in   the  Windward 
blands.    They  are  even  so  in  such  parts  of  Ja- 
maica  as,    having    been    long   cultivated,    are 
nearly  cleared  of  contiguous  woods ;  but  it  fre- 
quently happens,  in  the  interior  parts,  that  the 
new  settler  finds  the  abundance  of  them  an  in- 
cumbrance instead   of  a   benefit,   and    having 
provided  himself  with  a  sufficiency  for  imme- 
diate use,  he  sets  fire  to  the  rest,  in  order  to  clear 
his  lands ;  it  not  answering  the  expense  of  con- 
veying them  to  the  sea-coast  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  them  to  a  distant  market.     Of  softer 
kinds,  for  boards  and  shingles,  the  species  are 
innumerable ;  and  there  are  many  beautiful  va- 
rieties adapted  for  cabinet-work,  among  others 
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BOOK    the  bread*nut,  tbe  wilcUlemon,  and  the  well- 
known  mahogany.* 

As  tbe  country  is  thus  abundantly  wooded^ 
80^  on  the  whole,  we  may  assert  it  to  be  well 
watered.  There  are  reckoned  througboot  its 
eKteat  above  oae  hundred  riversi  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  run,  commonly 
with  peat  rapidity,  to  tbe  sea,  on  both  sides  of 
the  island*  None  of  them  are  deep  enou^  to 
be  navigated  by  marine  vesseb.  Black  Biver 
in  St  Elizabeth's  parish,  flowing  chiefly  throHg^ 
a  level  country,  is  the  deepest  wad  gentlest,  and 
admits  flat-bottomed  boats  and  canoes  for  about 
thirty  miles. 

*  Mr.Beckford  (formerly  of  Westmordand  in  Jsnciea) 
wiNMe  elegant  teste  for  the  beautiftd  ksds  hkn  to  aelwrf 
the  piehtruque,  rathet  than  the  uuful^  in  woodland  seo- 
nery>  thus  describes  the  rural  features  of  this  richly  fur- 
nished island :  '*  The  variety  and  brilliancy  of  the  Terdure 
"  are  particularly  striking,  and  the  trees  and  shruba  that 
**  adorn  the  face  of  the  country,  are  singolar  for  the  rkh- 
"  aeas  of  their  tints,  mad  the  depth  of  their  shadows.  The 
pabn,  the  cooo»-oat^  the  mountaia  cabbage,  aad  the 
plantain,  when  associated  with  the  temarind,  the  oraqge, 
"  and  other  trees  of  beautiful  growth  and  virid  dyes,  and 
"  these  commixed  with  the  waring  plumes  of  the  Bamhoo 
^'  cane,  the  aingular  appearance  of  the  Jerusalem  ihon, 
^*  the  hoshy  ridiaeaa  of  theOlender  and  African  ivse, 
**  the  gloairing  red  of  the  scarlet  eordiom,  ths  venhuit 
''  bowers  of  the  jessamine  and  grenadiUa  vines,  all  4o- 
''  gether  compose  an  embroidery  of  colours  which  few  re- 
^  gions  can  rival,  and  which,  perhaps,  none  can  surpass.** 
Dtieripihe  dceowni  tffJmmmea,  voL !.  p.  89. 
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Of  the  spriDgSy  which  very  geDentlly  abound^  chap. 
even  in  the  highest  mountains,  some  are  medi* 
cinal ;  and  are  said  to  be  highly  efficacious  in 
disorders  peculiar  to  the  climate.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  is  found  in  the  eastern  parish 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  fame  of  it  has  created  a 
village  in  its  neighbourhood^  which  is  called  Ae 
Bath.  Hie  water  flows  out  of  a  rocky  moun-i^ 
^tain,  about  a  mile  distant,  and  is  too  hot  to  ad^ 
^it  a  hand  being  held  underneath:  a  thermo- 
meter on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  being  immersed  in 
a  glass  of  this  water,  the  quicksilver  immediately 
rose  to  123^.  It  is  sulphureous,  and  has  been 
used  mth  great  advantage  in  that  dreadful  dis- 
ease of  the  climate  called  the  dry  belly-acfa. 
There  are  other  springs,  both  sulphureous  and 
chdybeate,  in  different  parts  of  ^  country ;  of 
which,  however,  the  properties  are  but  little 
known  to  the  inhabitants  in  general. 

In  many  parts  of  Jamaica  there  is  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  meftah ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  Blome, 
and  other  early  writers,  that  the  Spanish  inha* 
bitants  had  mines  both  of  silver  and  copper :  I 
believe  the  fact.  But  tiie  industry  of  the  pm- 
sent  possessors  is  periMtps  more  profitably  ex* 
erted  t^n  the  surface  of  the  earth,  dian  by  dig- 
ging into  its  bowels.  A  lead  mine  was  indeed 
opened  some  years  jago,  near  to  the  Hope  estate) 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  and  it  is  said,  Ibepe 
was  no  wttBft  of  ore,  but  the  high  {Mice  of  fci^ 
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BOOK  hour,  or  other  causes  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed, compelled  the  proprietors  to  relinquish  their 
project.  ' 

Of  the  most  important  of  the  present  natural 
productions,  as  sug^r,  indigo,  coffee,  and  cotton, 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  at  large,  when  the 
course  of  my  work  shall  bring  me  to  the  subject 
of  agriculture.  It  only  remains  therefore,  at 
present,  to  subjoin  a  few  observations  on  the 
vegetable  classes  of  inferior  order :  I  mean  those 
which,  though  not  of  equal  commercial  import- 
ance with  the  preceding  ones,  are  equally  neces- 
sary to  the  comfort  and  subsistence  of  the  inha- 
bitants. If  the  reader  is  inclined  to  botanical 
researches,  he  is  referred  to  the  voluminous  col- 
lections of  Sloane  and  Browne. 

The  several  species  of  grain  cultivated  in 
this  island  are,  1st,  Maize,  or  Indian  com, 
which  commonly  produces  two  crops  in  the 
year,  and  sometimes  three:  it  may  be  planted 
at  any  time  when  there  is  rain,  and  it  yields  ac- 
-  cording  to  the  soil  from  fifteen  to  forty  bushels 
the  acre.  Sdly,  Guiney-com,  which  produces 
but  one  crop  in  the  year:  it  is  planted  in  the 
month  of  September,  and  gathered  in  January 
following,  yielding  from  thirty  to  sixty  bushels 
an  acre.  Sdly,  Various  kinds  of  calavances,  a 
species  of  pea ;  and  lastly,  rice,  but  in  no  great 
quantity;  the  situation  proper  for  its  growth 
being  deemed  unhealthy,  and  the  labour  of  ne- 
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groes  is  commonly  employed  in  the  cultivation    chap. 
of  articles  that  yield  greater  profit. 

This  island  abounds  likewise  with  different 
kinds  of  grass,  both  native  and  extraneous,  of 
excellent  quality ;  of  the  first  is  made  exceeding 
good  hay,  but  not  in  great  abundance ;  this  me* 
thod  of  husbandry  being  practised  only  in  a  few. 
parts  of  the  country;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary 
as  the  inhabitants  are  happily  accommodated 
with  two  different  kinds  of  artificial  grass,  botii 
extremely  valuable,  and  yielding  great  profusion 
of  food  for  cattle.  The  first  is  an  aquatic  plant 
called  Scot's  grass^  which,  though  g^erally  sup- 
posed to  be  an  exotic^  I  have  reason  to  think 
grows  spontaneously  in  most  of  the  swamps  and 
morasses  of  the  West  Indies.  It  rises  to  five  or 
rix  feet  in  height,  with  long  succulent  joints,  and 
is  of  very  quick  vegetation.  From  a  single  acre 
of  this  plant,  five  horses  may  be  maintained  a 
whole  year,  allowing  fifty-six  pounds  of  grass 
a  day  to  each. 

The  other  kind,  called  Guiney-grass,  may  be 
considered  as  next  to  the  sugar-cane  in  point 
of  importance;  as  most  of  the  grazing  and 
breeding  farms,  or  pens,  throughout  the  island, 
were  ori^nally  created,  and  are  still  supported, 
chiefly  by  means  of  this  invaluable  herbage. 
Hence  the  plenty  of  homed  cattie,  both  for  the 
butcher  and  planter,  is  such  that  few  markets 
in  £urope  furnish  beef  at  a  cheaper  rate^  or  of 
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BOOK  better  quality,  than  Aose  of  Jamaica.*  Per- 
haps the  settlement  of  moat  of  the  oortb-ttde 
parishes  is  wholly  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
this  excellent  grass,  which  happened  by  accident 
about  fifty  years  agq;  the  seeds  having  been 
brought  from  the  coast  of  Guiney,  as  food  for 
some  birds  which  were  presented  to  Mr.  £lli^ 
chief-justice  of  the  island.  Fortunately  the  birds 
did  not  live  to  consume  the  whole  stock,  and  the 
remainder,  being  carelessly  thrown  iato  a  fences 
grew  and  flourished.  It  was  not  long  befoie 
the  eagerness  displayed  by  the  cattle  to  reach 
the  grass,  attracted  Mr.  Ellis's  notice^  and  in*- 
duced  him  to  collect  and  propagate  the  aeeds; 
which  now  thrive  in  some  of  the  most  roclgf 
parts  of  the  island ;  bestowing  verdure  and  for* 
tility  on  lands  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
worth  cultivation. 

The  several  kinds  of  kitchen-g^rdra  produo^ 
as  edible  roots  and  pulse,  which  are  known  in 
Europe,  thrive  also  in  the  mountains  of  this 

*  Mutton  is  abo  both  cheap  and  good.  The  sheep  of 
Jamuca,  according  to  Sloane,  are  from  a  breed  originally 
African.  They  have  short  hair  instead  of  wool«  and  in 
general  are  party-coloured^  chiefly  black  and  white.  They 
are  small,  but  very  sweet  meat.  The  swine  of  the  West 
Indies  are  also  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  EUuope, 
and  have  short  pointed  ears.  Their  flesh  is  infinitely 
whiter  and  sweeter  than  the  pork  of  Great  Britain^  and 
that  of  the  wild  sort,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  in 
the  woods,  still  better. 
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island ;  and  the  markets  of  Kingston  and  Spa-    chav. 
nish'town  are  supplied  with  cabbages,  lettuce, 
carrots^  turnipsi  parsnips,  artichokes,  kidney- 
beans,  green  peas,  asparagus,  and  various  sorts 
of  European  herbs,  in  the  utmost  abundance* 
Some  of  them  (as  the  three  first)  are  I  think  of 
superior  flavour  to  the  same  kinds  produced  in 
England.    To  my  own  taste,  however,  several 
of  die  native  growths,  especially  the  chocho, 
odhra,  Lima- bean,  and  Indian-kale,  are  more 
agreeable  than  any  of  the  esculent  vegetables  of 
Eonope.    The  other  indigenous  productions  of 
this  class  are  plantains,  bananas,  yams  of  several 
varieties,  calalue  (a  species  of  spinna^),  eddoes, 
cassavi,  and  sweet  potatoes.      A  mixture  of 
these,  stewed  with  salt  fish  or  salted  meat  of  any 
land,  and  highly  seasoned  with  Cayenne  pep- 
per, ia  a  favourite  olio  among  the  negroes.     For 
breads  an  unripe  roasted  plantain  is  an  excellent 
substitute,  and  universally  preferred  to  it  by 
die  negroes,  and  most  of  the  native  whites. 
It  may  in  truth  be  called  the  staff  of  life  to  the 
former;  many  thousand  acres  being  cultivated 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  their  daily 
siqyport.* 

*  It  is  said  by  Oviedo  that  this  fruity  though  intro- 
daced  into  Hlspaniola  at  a  very  early  period,  was  not  on* 
gInaUy  a  native  of  the  West  Indies^  bat  was  carried 
thither  iVoin  the  Canary  Islands  by  Thomas  de  Berlanga, 
a  friar,  in  the  year  I5I6.    The  banana  Is  a  species  of  the 
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BWK         Of  the  iqorie^el^nt,fx;uit8j,  tl^.  variety  is 
equs^Ued  pqly  by  their  exjcellen^.     Pe^tiaps  op 
country  on  earth  .affords, so. maguiQcent  p.  des- 
sert; and  I  conceive  that  the  following  wecjp 
spontaneously  bestowed  on  the  islaad  .^y^.the 
bounty  of  nature: — the  anijiana  or  pineTappl^ 
tan^indj  papaw,  guava,  sweet-sop  of  twp  &|ie- 
cjes^  cashew-apple,  custard-apple  (a  spQ9ij^..pf 
chirimoya)/  cocoa-nut,  si^c-applc;,    greoifdiUa, 
avocado-pear,  bog-plum  and.  its  yarieties^i^j^jji- 
dal-nut,  oesberryj    maminf^,    mt^mmeerSfyjiot^ 
i^pauislvgooseberry,  prickly-pear,  and  p^b^f^  a 
few  others.    For  the  orange  (Seville  and  China)j 
the  lemoiq,  lime,  shaddock,  and  its  numerous 
8pecies>  the  vine,  melon,  fig,  and  pomegranate, 
the  West  Ipdian  islands  were  probably  indebted 
to  their  Spanish  invaders.    Excepting  the  pea^y 
tjbe  strawberry,  and  a  few  of  the  grp.wths  of  ^^^, 
ropean  orchards  (which  however  attain  to  no 
^at  perfection,  unless  in  the  highest  mountains) 

same  fruit.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  whose  industry  is  commend- 
able whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  judgment^  has,  in  his 
History- of  Jamaica,  collected  much  information  concern- 
iii|^  tliia  production ;  and  from  some  authorities  which  he 
cHei,  it  would  seem  that  Oviado  was  misiiifonned»  aiiA 
th§t  every  species  of  the  plantain  is  found  growing  ipon- 
taneously  in  all  the  tropical  parts  of  the  earth. 

*ThLS  fruit  is  the  boast  of  South  America,  and  is  reckon- 
ed by  Ulloa  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  I  have  been  in- 
formed tbat  several  plants  of  it  are  flourishing  in  Mr.  East's 
princely  garden^  at  the  foot  of  the  Liguanea  mountains. 
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the  rase-apple»  genip,  and  some  others  of  no  'CBAP. 
great  value,  I  do  not  believe  that  English  indus- 
try had  added  much  to  the  catalogue,  until  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years.  About  the  y^r  1773) 
a  botanic  garden  was  established  under  the 
sanction  of  the  assembly,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1782  that  it  could  justly  boast  of  many 
valuable  exotics.  At  that  period^  the  fortune  of 
war  having  thrown  into  the  possession  of  Lord 
Rodney,  a  French  ship  bound  from  the  island 
of  Bourbon  to  Cape  Francois  in  St.  Domingo^ 
which  was  found  to  have  on  board  some  plants 
of  the  genuine  cinnamon,  the  mango,  and  other 
oriental  productions,  his  Lordship,  from  that 
generous  partiality  which  be  always  manifested 
for  Jamaica  and  its  inhabitants,  presented  the 
(dants  to  his  favourite  islands ; — thus  nobly  or- 
namenting and  enriching  the  coutitry  his  valour 
had  protected  from  conquest.  Happily,  the 
present  was  not  ill  bestowed.  The  cinnamon 
may  now  be  said  to  be  naturalized  to  the 
country:  several  persmis  are  establishing  plan- 
tations of  it,  and  one  gentleman  has  set  out 
fiffy  thousand  plants.  The  mango  is  become 
almost  as  common  as  the  orange ;  but,  for  want 
of  altention,  runs  into  a  thousand  seminal  varie- 
ties. Some  of  them,  to  my  taste,  are  perfectly 
delicious.* 

*  ThecioDamon  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet^  it  puts  out  numerous  aide  branches  with  « 
VOL«  I.  S 
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iiig,jitt  tbes  SM|m{  iiinc$:.Uml)J}  amiju^-aUei  to 
gratify  the  reader  m  ilh  a  nior#  JQfi^aOusvMi^^ex- 
tensive  display,  from  the  magnificent  coUectioa 
irf^*^1Kte?*«i6riff^<nftlwi  m»tr]^^  liad 

promised  m  favour  mer  with  an  Hortus  \tMt€9^ 

m  ^  ^r^mf^y^^  ^^  *«?.  own  iiiKDediato 
inspection,  purposely  for  this  work ;— 4)ut  rauok 
greater  room  have  I  to  lament  the  cause  of 'my 
disat)poiQtment>  and  mourn  over  the  severity 

dense  foliage  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  trunks  whidr 
furnishes  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  plenty  of  layers,  and 
facilitates  the  propagation  of  the  tree,  as  it  does  not  per* 
fcct  its  seeds  in  any  quantity  under  she  or  seven  yean, 
when  U  becomes  so  plentifWy  loaded,  thai  a  siogle  tne 
^  ahnosi  safl^cient  for  a  qolony.  When  plfu^ted  fark|yflif, 
it  is  of  a  pretty  quick  growth,  reaching  \n  fight  y^rq  ^ 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet ;  it  is  very  spreading,  and 
fiirnished  with  numerous  branches  of  a  fit  size  for  decora- 
tion. The  seeds  are  long  in  coitaing  up.  The  small  brandies 
of  abput  an  inch  diameter  yield  the  beat  danamoa,  Ivbidi 
is  Itself  the  Umbtr  or  i^ner  baik  ^f  the  iref ,  and  it,  i^* 
quires  some  dexterity  to  separate  the  oufter  barksu  whi^ 
would  vitiate  the  flavour.  Specimens  of  the  inner  bark, 
transmitted  by  Dr.  Dancer,  the  island  botanist,  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  were  found-  fully  to  possess  the  oHmut'  and 
taste  of  the  true  cinnamon  fiam  Ceylaui  and  tadfted  to  be 
superior  to  any  cinnamon  imported  from  Holknd;  aiyliii 
all  other  respects  to  agree  perfectly  wtth  the  description  of 
the  oriental  cinnamon  given  by  Burman.  See  their  reso*' 
luti^ms  of  the  Htb  December,  ITMi 
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*  A  very  w^ra^  /uid  coiQpr^kei|iiy^  5'^(l^'W^/^^« 
&ut'f  ^perb  cc^lection  having  since  beep  obtained^  it  will 
be  found  in  the  third  Tolomej^-and  t^^  catalogue  above 
k^niUktei,  whicfi  wai  inserted:  in  «ie^  t^lkm,'l^iMr 
Af^Mbfie  omitted. 
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parishes. — Churches^  church4imgs^  wd 
tries. — Gaoemor  or  Commander  in  Chief. "^ 
Charts  of  Judicature. — Public  offices. — iqgfw- 
bfture  and  laws. — Reveimes. — Toms. — Coins, 
and  rate  of  exchange. — Mmiia.-^Number  ^ 
inhabitaiU^  ^  aU  condtttons  and  cosHficMMs*^^ 
Trade^  shify^ing,  exports  and  inqnrts^-^Rtpert 
of  the  Lords  ^  Trade  m  \79^^^Present  state 
of  the  trade  with  Spamsh  America. — Origin 
.*   and  poUey  ^  the  act  for  eaablishing  rf 
free  ports. — Display  of  the  progress  qf  the 
island  in  cultioatum^  by  oomforatioe  statements 
qf  its  inhabitmits  and  products  at  d^erent 
periods. — Appendix  No.  I.  No 


BOOK.  Tbe  island  of  Jamaica  is  dirided  into  three 
counties,  which  are  natned  Middlesex,  Sorry,  and 
Cornwall.  Tbe  county  of  Middlesex  is  com- 
posed of  eight  parishes,  one  town,  and  thirteen 
villages.  The  town  is  that  of  St.  JagO'd^-Jst- 
Vega  or  Spamsh  Tosm^  the  capital  of  the  iskaid. 
Most  of  the  villages  of  thb  and  the  other  coun- 
ties, are  hamlets  of  no  great  account,  situated  at 
the  different  harbours  and  shipping-places,  and 
supported  by  the  tmflk  carried  on  there*  ^. 
Jaffhd^4a*Vega  is  situated  <m  the  banks  of  the 


river  Coin,  about  six  miles  from  die  sea^  and  chap. 
contains  betweeo  five  and  six  hundred  houses, 
and  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  including 
fiw  people  of  odbur.  It  is  die^resiiiaAce  ^tf^the 
go^mm  or  commander  in  chiefi  who  is  aecom- 
modated  with  a  superb  palace;  and  it  is  here 
•that  the  l^islature  i^  convened,  and  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture^ are  held.  /N 

The  county  of  Surry  contains  seven  parishes, 
two  towns,  and  ei^t  villages.  The  towns  are 
thbee  of  Kingston  and  Port-Royal ;  the  former 
of  which  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  a 
beautifiil  harbour,  and  was  founded  in  1693, 
when  repeated  desolations  by  earthquake  and 
fire  had  driven  the  inhabitants  from  Port-Royal. 
It  contained  in  1788  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-five  houses,  besides  negro-huts  and 
warehouses.  The  number  of  white  inhabitants, 
in  the  same  year,  was  six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-nine:  of  free  people  of  colour  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty :  of  slaves  six- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine ; — total 
number  of  inhabitants  of  all  complexions  and 
conditions,  twenty-six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-eight.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade 
and  opulence.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  are  extremely  magnificent ;  and 
the  markets  for  butchers*  meat,  turtle,  fish,  poul- 
try, firuits  and  v^tables,  &c.  are  inferior  to 


fti  Hiaf«Mr  or  wb 

iftm  turn,   Itm^toQj i-OM^ ikewSfrmAon  of 
» ifMmed  mik'  iRf|>iu«tt»  fiioMtt^bo  kefn'^owh- 

tkM  JfliMi  l»  &>«#«»  foe  a»  h«altfiftA  %i  m^  ia 
EWKtpe.4'  • 

ifWdt'  «iu)  iflipiw^viM  In  tbt  W^  iii4its^  io 
ocywr  redtiodd.  By  ttepeHted  ctdasnitiM^  to-  Uh«» 
a^tcM^  K  few  Htt^^'  «M'  HhoM  t«fo  4Mmdred 
hltfm^  ^IV  cmv$ma,  bgn^im:,  ^  voyali^avy 
$iii^<*fi»'%Q$«iii|j[do«4i  and  tefittiiig  tb»  I^'s 
^i|i»>ittM>'«Miy  iMspilil,  and  lMMr«iks  for  ft  vbp 
f^ma  of  ^MMiefB.    The  fortUJtta^oiis  «<«  hapt 

•  ^  qrha.  MtDa;ber  of  ibe  wUtf-  teh^^ittiiM  in  S^9gi*ili 
|il4  i9qr?«M  in  X791  to  about  7,0pa  Ii^  that  ye^.  t)^ 
4)urials  were  151  white  men  (including  45  from  the  public 
]i()s(^itaU),  93  white  Women,  and  SO  white  children.  Tbtal 
1 M.  OF  the  men,  'the  whole  liumher  from  the  hoepital, 
nd ftgrifi^  many  d-ihe  tlUkf^,  Wert -tnintieot  pdbo«^ 
diieSjF  difCBrded  or  ^mgabond  taameo  $  but  wttb^aKtnaiMv 
aj^^^^Qwaneefttf  extraordinary  mtVttfiUfig  pn  iRat  accc^i)^ 
if  this  return,  which  Is  taken  from  the  Parochial  Re^isVef^, 
be  compared  with  the  bills  bf  lUofta^tty  in  tfe  mxinVl^'- 
turing  town§  of  Shgtaad,  the  i^lt*Wi]ll>e  ctonlMsriMy 
la  Ihimit' of  ^FAaanfioar;  In  We  )k^  aa4  t^mleiit  itoi^A  of 
MbUieb<«teiV^r  iufttaace,  theaiihole  mpftber  of.  the  iaho* 
bit^ts  ii»  17T3,  oqufljf^hg^ing  S^ord,  was  2p,16l*  gnd 
the  Average  ni^nW^p/Jburials  (dissenters  incriided)  for 
fiye  preceding  years  was  958.  If  the  mortality  m  Mdor 
vhester  lad  beeii  in  no  gniater  proportioil'than  in  Kioga- 
^n;  tkt  detttkfl  would  not  hi^Te  exoHdal*a)3« 


tQkb.flrit^«Qytfei;lllM»itli8tJbSnll^'8blJhBl^  A 

4b  vUm  aombfisidftt  Q&  the  }4laa4dii«}  diilwtfigi^ 

fiaj  ud  FalrooQth  on  the  nortb.  The.^^q)^ 
«•■  iiiQftr«]|led  iscf  •^df^fad^^ricwniata^i^Ma- 

MfaHedL)  llJaMiiK  ptnly-^jftboii^  9fi4my  <wnR 
..wMoMQea Ally, »;ft.i)ouiii»M»r And  qwiwi 

nincfa  dear  antiually  at  this  port  are  about  oua 
hamtrot  andoMyiiooiwhtdk.  aerQBty:Mft<i»pitai 
Mf9;  littt-  id  tl^dMHStMflt  'ar»  incliAM'^rc^f 
flKMie  which  eaftar  at  .Eio^tDd:  ./;'"'' "'' 
.  Jff^QXXiib,  or  (as  it  is  i^pre,c(>mino|\l^ 

tktii^tftii^Umi^tMii  oa  the  WRith  9}|(i«,o£.M|4i;t^ 
Bn»  kftthOMv  OQC^.  iBol«Kliag,.the  adjoMUogi  vB* 
l^c»  .of  IltolluuiBrae  and  'the  Bttelr,  iBP-eon^ 
pessd  of  1^0  hgadred  :atuf  twenty  houses;    Ttf^ 

vntim  IN  W-&i«tc^^)Mr0  i^^  ^^Mtni^iwC^i  19 
1771,  the  thieei  vilhigea:  of >jMacthA>fia»c^c£fiil^ 
aaMtd^  fd  thi  R6ck;'<{(MlABiiN!d  'togedi^<b«f| 
eid^ieefi  ho^s ;  iiid  the  Vesa^  Hiicifi  ehtefed 
anoually  at  .th^  port  of  Falmouth  did  not  exceed 
ten,  At  presMit  it.c»a,l>oa6t  of  u)»i^*^^9  of  <tbirt^ 


*  f     »  T» 
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BOOK    caftttal  9tatbned  shipfl,  mUck  load  Ar  Giwt 
firkttQv  exelusras  of  9loop»  and  ftonaller  a^An 

£acfa  fmmh  (or^precinot  ccnMtiag  of.-ao 
tmimi  -at  t^mf  or  more  parishes)  is  governed  'by  a 
chief  magistmte,  styled  Cusias  BatukmaUf  and 
a  bady  of  Justices  anliimtBd  by  law  as.  to  ttmOf^ 
ber^  by  whom  sewkMis.of  the  peace  are  lield.evary 
tbeee  mondtt,  and  courts  of  Coouoon  Pleas  te  try 
aetbns  uiskig  vitbiD  the  pariah  or  preciMi^:l0 
an  amount  not  exceeding  twealy  pounds^;  •  la 
liMrttarB  of  debt  not  exceeding  forty  jdidKf^:a 
single,  jastice  isauthoiized  to  determine.       .  l< 

The  whole  twenty  parishes  contaia  ei^Umen 
efauisfaes  and)  chapels^'*  and  each  parish  ]8i|m^ 
n^d'Wiib  a  reetsr^ and  other  church  ofifiBBs; 
the  reotDra'  Uvk^/  the  presenfeatian  to  lehidi 
rests  witk  -the  governor  or  eommaoder  in  ofaief, 
are  severally  as  follows,  viz.  St  Catherine  900/. 
per  annum ;  Kingston,  St.  Thomad  in  the  .East, 
Gbreodon,  and  Westmorland,  S50/.  perAnnnin ; 
St  David,  St  George,  and  Portland,  lOOi^per 
annum,  all  the  rest  SOO/,  per  anuun.  These 
sums  are  paid  in  lieu  of  tythes  by  the  church- 
wahtens  of  the  several  parishes  respectively^  from 
the  amount  of  taaoes  levied  by  the  vertries  on 
the  inhabitants^ 

Each  parish  builds  and  repairs  a  parsonage 
house,  or  allows  the  rector  SOL  per  annum  in 

*  Two  or  three  more  have  been  erected  since  thk 
count  was  writteni 
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Km  of  one;  hoidestvluclH -iiBriy>  of  Ae  Iniagi'  cAA'^. 
fame  g^ebe) lands  of  ivery^  oonsidaraUexvalo&mm 
MKed  to  IbMDy  as  ibeipafnfa  of  .St.  jAjuirew, 
whieh  iltegether  k  valued  at  ^oiM  thnniwaJ 
poonds  stodnig  per  anHum:*    Tfa&  biahop-  of 
LoodoQ  IB  said  to  daim  thb  ialand'  as  part^of 
faifldiocese,  but  hbjiiii8dictMa-ifi.feDoaaced  and 
barred  by  the  lai»s  of  the  cooatry:;  «odr  tbesqgb^ 
vecanr  or  cosimander  in  cbk^'  as  aopreaae  head 
of  the  proviDcialf  cbaadi,  ivioDly  inductennte 
the.B6verBd  roetaries,  on  the  requisite testimoilndB 
being  produced  tiiat  the  candidate  basr  .beennd^ 
imtied  into  priest's  orders  acoordiif  totheeanons 
of  the  church  of  Eni^and,  but  he  is  Utewisa 
veated  with  the  power  of  suspaDdmg^a  dev^^OMUti 
ofi Jeard  and  disordeiy  life  ab  q^khy  epon^j^- 
cadon  from  his  parishioners.    A  aaBpenrioH'iii 
gfido  u  in  fact  a  suspenaaon  a  benefidOf  no  minis- 
ter .  being  entided  to  fais  stipcndc  for  any  longar 
tifloe ihan  he  shall  aotoaUy  officiate 4  unless  i  pre- 
noted'  by  sickness. 

Th^  vestries  are  composed  of  the  custosy  and 
tara  other  magistrates ;  the  rector  and  ten  vestry* 
men i <tbe kitisr aredeeled  amiaaUy  t^^tbe fiea- 
bidders*  fiendes  their  pofiw  06  aiawsing  and 
appropriating  taxes,  they  appointed  an^yi^var- 


*  In  the  year  1T88«  the  assemUy  pasied  a  law  .to  pro- 
hibit the  burial  of  the  dead  within  the  walls  of  the 
church  i  and  as  by  this  regulation  several  of  the  rectors 
were  deprived  of  a  perquiatte,  an  auguMalatloaof  501.  per 
annum  was  made  to  most  of  the  livings. 


*^  Hissomi^iai!  mm 

findt^t^JroBitaMM  Miwhiu^dai^ihmiirpjri  flmi' 

VcgRK^Mbe  eaikitafafiibe  cmm^  irfieMMlMMik 
on  die  last  Tuesday  ct  each  of  the  months  of 
Ffjpnwijt  M»y, ,  Aopst^  and  Noy^ber,  m 

Ae  ialaipd  |i(aNdei^:«p|iK)ae'«akf3^>^a»:iaial^  iiMft 
bttt'ttopv^atiiitn  iuMttg  ftokn'^lMy  tMlee'Miiwf^ 

plinter^^ho  t^fmP  -. i»!eiitb!Wo«al«gc,ipi,,i«gri^ 
oCflfigfi  kiadafinr  ibaiLirttatiManfti  '.v>\BumifaAgut 

nMBt'tie  present  to  constHiits^il  ^SKttiit^;-  MRh 

each'tfiitii  is fitnited  b  dittatidtk' totbf^'itre^Jcsi 

From  t^s  cqurt^  if  fhe  matter  m  jdifjp^  Ja  a 

cwlVt^gp^  jte  of.  SOf^  Atqiiip^jop 

npfwiBi^MB^jafg99ki  the  govenK>r(-«iid 

cMNtl «»%  eowl'^if  ermr ;  H  Mitonce*  6f  diVfi 

b6  (Mbsefl Yor  felony,  the  appeal  is  to  the  gov^br 


holders  of  knowa  rMMttnoe  $ttemo^mAiaA  to  aneii^  aai 
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Sarry  court  begins  tbe  h»t  Tuesdfff  ia:  J^itiMtff 
Jki|Mil»(J^f,:«Mt>06tobkr^  >3Wi6iMDNM#ildburt 
bfljgtai  tlwta|t'i'a«iHia]^ia«llfgroli)  J«M^^piMri' 
bor-aad  BaaiHriietf}  m^imiiKs  tianrU-iyttiiHeii 
ltom'fdHiu§lf|lii<d««lfotti    Thn  faHitealif ilAtfi-' 

8UMihe.«auirdl  dOMOfcrf)  tMPdiaiw^  aditiMtii- 
oifr^  «ii^na  puufa  eotrtsi*  llw  jdigonipf 

be&g'^d  to  bad  In  cItQ  ptt>de».  ^  ¥he  cbode  of'^^h)ce^S- 
ift%  iJi  lb  dMWer  tlMiiMlf  a  iainibiHto  ()iavin|f  HT  ^im 

jttdgttifeht  irm  pAss  bjr  default.  '  Twenty-ei^ht  days  dfter 
tbe  mi  Aj  of  each  court  execution  Issues ;  iTor  wmch 
lM6«Wtf  dM^#rt^/<dari^eMnilHl|^1^^^  ii^H^fli^t^ 
a|idSfMV*4Vttt{<j««j^Ntfi«U^    lMJt;dtilio  geiittta  IH^^ 
hjiof  is  aUawcd  b^omJiidginwtA  it  it  emwife^  ^y^i^tt^ur 
effects  levied  on  fhpU  f^^jjyi^^  tl|e,^pfendau^;^^ejMj^. 
until  the  next  court,  to  give  mm  an  opportunity  of  disposr^ 
itf^  of  tlitete  toltfa^'be^t  advatitikge }  and  if  hcT^tbeiinLik 
ftt/l^msrtht)tbbn&f;  b  'ieHMk9t\ii^f^  'Mtdhx/^ 

WWP?.  *Tl^iBOflfpyracti^ia't0i?gM|b^9Oh]^ 
ea^eentioQ^  whereby  the,(^b^or,obt^a  t]^e.||yl(;^||^g|^^  o| 
one  term^  or  courts  after  which  both  his  person  ati^  gqod^ 
are  liable  under  tljte  writ  of  vt^UUmi  e^pcnoL, 

•  3oon  alter  thia^  waa  written^  act  was  passed  (I  thialQ 
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moK    ttie  Mflise  oourta  act  nftboot  siiujJOr  nmmdj  as 

IL 

well  as  tfae.lfae)  assistant  jodgai'ef  the 


-^  ♦  I  i 


court,  ^ny  one  of  whom,  if  present,  pre^es  in 
ik^s$gii2o  court  No.apf)eal  fhMB  4he  JaMer  to 
tha  fonnar  b  aUowed,  bot^jw^eofs  -of*  tte  m* 
size  immediately  following  the  supreme  court, 
are  considered  as  of  one  and  the  same  court,  and 
have  an  equal  right,  in.  point  of  pnoiity,  widi 
tbo6^  obtained  in4he  grand  iiaurt.  .  r 

In  this  island,  8s  ki  Barbfldoas,  itaer  dej^rt- 
ments  of  council  and  attorney  are  distincf ; '  and 
although  in  the  island  last-mentioned,  barristers 
have  been  admitted  by  licence  from  the  gos^^ 
nor,  it  ifrotherwiae  in  Jaoaaioa;  tbte.cQlomaL 
laws  exprosdy  raquifkigy  llial  no  pdrsoif  Miall 
be  allowed  to  practise  who  has  not  been  regu- 
larly admitted  in  the  courts  of  England,  Ireland, 
or  Scotland ;  or  else  (in  the  case  of  an  attorney) 
who  has  not  served  as  artided :  ckrk  tto  9mjne 
sworn  attorney  or  solicitor  in  "die  island-  fyt'  five 
years  at  least. 

The  governor,  or  commander  in  chief,  is 
chancellor  by  his  office,  and  presides  solely  in 
tbat,hi(^  dQpm:tQ9<spt»  which  .is  adtttaiatened 
nOA*  great:  foraai^afnd  solenmity.  Hef  h  akm  d»e 
sole '  ordhmry  for  the  probate  of  wills  and 
granting  letters  of  administration.     From  the 

waft  abottiheS,  and  along  vacai^oa  established  as  in  Eog- 
land/ with  siniiiai' regulations  fortlie  asstze  coarts;  to  the 
grelkt  rdief  of  pMohs  attending  as  jnrors. '  " 
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fi»t  oi;tl»  cffon;  be  derivn  eal^  giuf; 

aocMEDm  Ibe  latter.  consdrieniUe  atnolomeiit* 


I  i* 


:  *'11tepi«fll8«iid'.eihalMMato  uiaiag'alstau«itt|f fteib 

.,   Salaij  —  -  ,    — j<;.6,Qpq 

Tees  in  Cbancery  —  —         —        IBO 

'"    ¥eeii  ciif  the  Conrt  of  Ordinary'  "  '     —      1,400 

-Share of  CttstoitlllbttMlStizttras  •!  '  -i<  l;ooe 
|3^9Hmb1yJlMltl^^nAased*jbr  tkB:g»v«H      . 

Qoc*! ii8^a4M3pofatw>tttS0a(VHEe8,cdled,theGo^,    '• 
veniitteot  Penn,  and  built  an  elegant  villa  th^r^n. 
Likewise  a  polink  or  prorision  settlement  in  the 
mdtotateins  (Which  is  also  provided  with  a  com- 
taStfM;  iniiMion-lioaae)  4Md:8tofilfidd' Mth  p 
FfiUJy  iRih  RC^  vti^BMih  «ndr8  nffitifnejraE^*/ 
tlej^sbeep^,  &e.  fcom.  these  pUcea  (which  aj«  ex,-  ^     ,  ^ 
dusive  oC  the  king's  house  in  Spanish  Town)  the 
governor  is,  or  ought  to  be>  supplied  with  hay 
and'dorn^  muttott,  milk,  pooltry,  and"  ptovisions' 
%mVm  domeifeSQs,  cMatlng  a  saving  ill  his  house- 
ll0^ei^n«)9of  atJewit  .      ^  *--  r-*      liOOO 


■«««^ 


Total  in  currency  —  — jC.  8,550 

Being  equal  to  6,100^  sterling;  and  this  is  altogether  ex- 
dosird  of  fees  recdved  by  his  private  secretary  for  Qiilitia 
SHDiOMoiiB^  &c.  Ac.  fte.  Mi6k  4Sfe  ff o<  eiifify  oiceftomeil. 
I(is  sttpposedalBo  thut  nootyhaswmetiiuetfbaQiiiiiads 
by  (he  sale  of  church  livings  ^  and  vi»t  Muns^^ere  Usf^ 
merly  rarsed  by  escheats. 

-W.  B.  A  governor  of  Jamaica  may  live  very  honour- 
aUyior  ^OOOL  ateding  per  jftmmni.— S|n^.  the^foormer 
editions  pf  this  wojck  were  pablished«  the  a^mb^ ^M^thp 
request  of  the  gaw^or^ihfpre  pittirt  ^n^ajl^prth^sa^of 
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mKK    <'   ABcBJjpfmUM^  «£•  )the  sipiiBMi  touctr  the 


iiieofts^  or  seoretny  of  ibe   isboid,   provost- 

t^mmnyi  !eisfti»«jbremnt)  '^(^  wi^  liM  flod 
sitoatod  in  SpaDidi  Town.  The  AM  i«' SA 
office  of.  raoordi  id  vfhUti  tfae^  hiwi^.  paitfql  'by 
]tbe  fegidaiote  wv  pc<|pan«9d :  4iid^*oeqpM»  ef 
there  GUttteAintd fkbiycdwueau'  -  la  tim 'OiBtee 
all  deeda^  Mibf raales,/«&d?^f«lHli»  MM  ^  re- 
gistered. It  is  Itkewiaefeqvrined  tiULtali  ^dMdtis 
(after*. six  meks  reddeiiee)  intendii)^  to  depart 
tbis  niaod  db  Mlit  tfaj^ir  QfOMfi  ia  tU»  office, 
tiven^-one  Aqrs'  liefove  tbqg^  Me  etkUded  to  le- 
ccifre  «  iksket  or  let-paat^  lo  enoUe  tliett  to 
leave  tbe  coucttry.  In  order  to  enfon^  thh 
regalation,  inaiters  of  vessels  ^te  obliged,  at  the 
time  of  entiy,  tp  jpvp  9eciuily  jin  .tibe  ^fltft  of 
1,000/.  not  pai  ipacry  off  tbe  iahiwi^aiigr  poisom 
mtbout  such  ticket  or  let-ftss.  QTmsteiB,'  ftN 
tomtei^  and  guardians  of  orphans^  are  required 
to  record  tumqally  in  this  pDSce  accouttts  q( 
the  produce  of  estates  in  th^r  '^hai^.i  and, 
by  a  Jate  mf$$  v»Ttfgi^  ia .  posseiuieii  ate 
lObligod  to  regiMeci'not  only  aocotats  oi  tbe 
crops  ofeaeh  year,'itiHr also  annual  accontits  cur- 
rent of  Ifaeir  reodpts  and  payments.     l[Van- 

both  tbe  Qatetnmtnt  Fwn  attd  Mduataia  t^oHiik,  and  ia 
liea  tKcm>r  bar^  settled  axi  addition^  salary  of  S^OOO^. 
canHocf  m  tbeiknamAnder  bt  Ctttf  ftr  tbe  ixM  being. 


aUodeeds  ^^tertfdbe  <iriiix>lkd  {mtkm.  tii      mmidis 

imgr  dill*  ^Md  l^M^e^madfuegnttnoi  ivilfaini<the 
limfiliiMild^ilSQt  if  no^aSkoriiideed  ia:oniMcoid^ 
Hie^e4kt;8«iM(  m6Jvdiii^om^  ragbti*ed'«ffter 
IbeilMfSt  friwUhs.  t^b^Mmmmd  ^ndtotiie  profite 

<90«ift»jaMiA  ,cmKlMed>aby,cdepqtAKen^i*inxieed 

:  rr^Hie  pii|xntai-«wi^hah^ii^  officer:  of 

li}|^niiiA;>aad  ^nat!  authori^hi^-The;  imtae  At^^ 

iiM«l(ftlf#uhThMM»  li^nelH   :iti>^  fiibiV'held 

9^jti2id  feto  two  ftwcs,  :«nd^  llieL^jpatentce  is  per- 
miM4^^tt^  d?puty«  fdliorjia commot^' the 
bjgl)M|jdbidder.pae^be  pow^  .and .  wthodtieft 
mBmtfififit  tfaiftn  office.  am^irtrMiisafHattdrntiife 
tetiagirofiicer  is^^l^igh  bheitf  <>f  thcifirhokr  island 
dunngrJbkContintiance  m>of5c((>  asd'^qnitted 
ta,n9M^^  deputie^cJilidnR  U^  eroii^  parifih 
i)t3p]|«cuif3liifr'j£s  ^^1  feceiptodhpflne  h9ettiH)oii» 

anpfftsed  ihMrevBte  6fiJiis  ^i^fHMieafsitfLke^iMta^ 
as  much. 

iation.    £v«kleq6e  was  pvcn  to  tbe  bouse  of 
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]EKX>K  assenobly  Mine  years  ago,  that  its  annual  value 
at  that  time  exeeedied  d»000/.  carreocy.  Of  late 
I  believe  it  is  cooBiderably  diminibbed. 

Of  the  other  great  lucrative  ofioes  the'  prin- 
cipal are  those  of  the  register  in  chancery,  re* 
c^iver-g^neral  and  treasurer  of  the  island/ naval 
officer,  and  collector  of  the  customs  for  the  port 
of  Kingston.  Ail  these  appointments,  whether 
held  by  patent  or  cotbmis^on,  are-  likewise  sup- 
posed to  afford  considerable  emolument  to  per-, 
sons  residing  in  Great  Brita^.  It  is  computed 
on  Aie  whde,  that  not  less  than  30,000/.  sterling 
is^  remitted  annually,  by  the  deputies  in  oftce' 
witiun  the  island,  to  their  principals  in  the  mo- 
ther-country.*' 

'  '*'  It  18  not  veiy  pleasant  to  the  resident  inhabtents  to 
obMsrve,  that  almost  aU  the  patent  offices  in  the  eoloniss 
are  exercised  by  deputies,  who  notoriously  and  avowedly 
obtain  their  apointments  by  purchase.  Leases  for  years  of 
some  of  them  have  been  sold  by  auction  j  and  nothing  is 
nSdre  common,  at  the  expiration  of  those  leases,  than  the 
drcumstances  of  an  inferior  clerk  ontbidding  his  employer 
(die  Nsident  depnty)  and  stepping  into  his  place.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  both  the  sdler  and  buyer  in  such  cases 
are  not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  statute  5  and  6  Edw. 
VI.  against  the  sale  and  purchase  of  offices  relating  to  the 
administration  of  justice.  By  an  excellent  law,  however, 
i^tch  passed  in  the  administration  of  thepresent^Marquis 
of  Iiaaadown,  then  Earl  of  Shdburne,  the  grievance  wm 
in  a  great  degree  be  prevented  in  future,  for  it  is  enacted 
by  the  29d  Geo.  III.  c.  75.  that  from  thenceforth  no  office 
to  be  exercised  in  the  plantations  shall  be  granted  by  pa- 
tent, for  any  longer  term  than  during  such  time  as  the 
grantee  thereof  $haU  dueharge  the  dut^  in  person. 


^rba  l€^difltiirQ  of  JMitioa  in-  4mti{MMMl  -of  laup. 
«iMl  aft{^ttu&*geii6fal  or  commwdtr  ia  chi^,  of  a 
council  nottiiiiated  by  the  crown,  consiatM^  #f 
twelve  geatkA4ii»  a»d  a  bouse  of  assembly  con- 
ttiiAiii^fofiiy-thre^  membors^  whaiu^  ^Mted  by 
llie  frettboMerty  tiz.  divM  for*  Ae  several  tomis 
Md  fMMryies^'St  Jag0'4e4a  Vi^ga^-Kiogs&Mi, 
and  Poirt  Royal^  aod  two  for  each  of  <lbe  oth^ 
pairiitiesr     Tbe  qoali^ieatioo  requimd*  iM  the 
dMtor,  biafneeboktof  te&poimd9  p^r^annuio  in 
tbe fomfa wbere  tbeetoction  is  made;  aod  in 
die  «0pr«eeiitative^  a  laaded  fl'eehold  'of  ..tfiree 
hufidrtd  pouedd*  per  annum,  iaaay  part  of  tbe 
i&iaod,  or  a  personal  estate  of  tbitee  -^ttaand 
pounds.    In  tbe  proceedings  of  tb!;,g^a»fyr|^l  m- 
^^bljii  tk^y^  cf^9lfi  as  nearly,  as ..local.pi^am- 
aftaaosa  viitl  adaik,  ik»-tofm&  of  thelegtslatumof 
Oreat  Britain ;  and  all  their  bills-  (those  of  a  pri- 
vate nature  excepted)  have  the  force  of  laws  as 
soon  as  the  governor  s  assent  is  pbtamed*  .^T^ 
P0V9C4»f  i^e«^  Jiiowev«r  jy  still  i^sarjRed  ia 
tbe'Cfewn*;  b«t  \h^\  Ibe  royal  disapinrobalion  k 
signified^  Ae  laws  are  valid. 

Of  the  laws  thus  passed,  the  principal  relate 
chiefly  to  rc^ktjions  of  local  policy^  to  wjbich  t)]^^ 
law  id  £q^aad  jia  not  i^licable^  as  tbe  alave 
^oyalflui  for  mstaaca*    In  tUs  and  other  oasee, 

*  Thus  tbe  tvideoce  of  a  «(fkve  is  nql  adfaitsible  againat 
a  white  perton.  ^ffan,  althoogh,  by  a  vecy  early  law  of 
this  island,  slaves  are  e^sidered  as  Inberiti^ice^  and  are 
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provision  therein,  as  the  exeg^desof  thecoloay 

are  supposed  to  require ;  and  on  some  occasionsj 

V^ere  the  principle  of  the  English  law  has  beeo 

94p(}t^»  it  has  be^n  found  necessary  to  alter  and 

.^CKlify  its  provisions,  so  as  to  adapt  tbem  to  dff* 

Gomstances  and  situation.    Thus,  in  the  mode  of 

'i»&tting  out  emblements,  the  practice  of  fine  and 

recpvery^  the  case  of  insolvent  debtors,  ttie  n^air 

^9f.,tbei  public  road9,  the  maintenance  of  the 

.iijlergy>  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  very  great  dovaa- 

•  tiboi  from  the  practice  of  the  mother^-country 

have  been  found  indispensably  requisite.* 

accordingly  aubject  to  the  incidents  of  reel  pfoperty  (Ibr 
:^  they  go  to  the  hdr«  to  nuy  the  widow  have  dower  of 
rlhflou  and  the  lorvivtiig  husband  be  teaent  by  cwarteey  s 
;^end  )iis  holds  equally  whether  slaves  are  possessed  la 
gross,  or  belong  to  a  plantation)  yet  in  respect  of  debls« 
eUves  are  considered  as  chattels^  and  the  eieeator  is  boand 
ulp  inventory  them  like  other  chattels. 
;^,   ..*  An  oatline  of  the  law  of  insolvency  may  not  be  on* 
.^flSgeptable  to  the  reader.-'r-A  debtorj  after  three  months 
continuance  in  actoal  confinement,  may  obtain  his  liberty 
.under  the  following  conditions :  t^ree  weeks  previous  to 
the  nest  sitting  of  the  supreme  court,  he  is  to  give  Botioe 
^  by  public  advertisement,  that  he  means  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  act,  and  to  that  ead,  has  lodged  all  his  boohs  of 
.  .ecc^unt  in  the  hands  of  the  marshal  or  keeper  Of  the  gaol* 
;iMr  inspection  by  his  creditors.    He  shall  then,  on  the 
^li^it  day  of  term,  be  brought  by  petition  before  the  oouit^ 
:  jflu^  he  is  to  subscribe  and  deliver  in  a  schedule  of  his 
whole  estate  and  effects,  and  submit,  if  any.oneof  faia 
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creditors  require  h,  to  an  examination  eba  vo^p.  ujpo^ 
batb/in  open  court.  To  this  schedule  he  must  annex  an 
iliSkAt,  certifying;  ttatit  contains  i  just  isccounf  of  fill 
U^pif^pmetf,  Mtsj  anad  effects,  ei^  ehythidg,  becUKt^, 
and  woijing  toola^  notimtA  ,mat^  ttuA,i(^i(iXAJ» 
hiM^^veu  no  preference  to  anyj,pi^|qjalar.57fltil9fS:ior 
three  nqionths  previous  to  hb  cpnfinemept,  nqjr  conijcq^^ 
smLj  nor  concealed  any  part  of  his  estate  or  effecu.  The 
cbmt  thereupon,  beings  satisfied  wiCfi  the  pi^sonei^^^ 
— ninaliob»  shaB  appoint  one  or  more  of  hiridryditdili/tarbe 
afi^«Qa:%  the  benefit  of  the  wbde  k  abd  d»d«ic^lb4iBi 
poaietsion  of  the  property  and  eflfeots,  jiad  di^lifirgftcl^ 


party  from  confinement.  Gaol  fees  of  those  wlio  are  un* 
ld>le  to  pay  them,  are  paid  by  the  public.  There  are  varl- 
«Mia  regulations  for  the  prevention  ot  frdid,  and  it  itf  de« 
dared,  that  if  any  paraons  ddraing  (lie  bcfnefit  of  tha  «fct 
•baft  knowing^  fovawear  thamsdvet,  mad  be  cottvialad  of 
peijary  in  consequence  thereof,  they  uihall  be  ac|judgad 
goilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  dergy,  and  suffer 
death  accordingly.  It  is  also  provided  that  no  debtor  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  the  act  more  than  once,  and  that  tha 
firtova  astale  aad  effects  of  persons  discharged  nn9er  H 
(but  not  their  persona  or  appard)  shall  be  liable  to  make 
up  the  former  defidency.  By  a  subsequent  law,  howerer, 
whiich  the  Author  of  this  work  had  the  honour  to  propose, 
as  a  member  of  the  assembly,  a  debtor  may  be  discharged 
a  accond  time  on  the  same  conditions,  provided  he  had 
loBjr  paid  his  former  creditdhi  before  his  secofid  insoU 
vcBcyi  and  ev«n  if  he  has  not  paid  the  debts  on  which  4ia 
before  took  the  benefit  of  the  act,  he  shall  be  discharged^ 
o/ker  OS  adual  eor^Snement  of  two  years;  the  court  being 
Mtisfled  that  he  has  fdrly  surrendered  all  his  estate  and 
sAsels  to  the  iisc  of  bis  creditors. 

t2 
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BOOK  act  of  Ihe  year  1728,  called  >  the  vevmiie  iMm,  of 
;^  the  ori^  of  which  I  have  already  sljpdket^  atid 
of  which  revenues  the  quit-reots  constitute  a 
part ;  the  other  annual^  by  grants  of  the  le^s- 
lature.  The  revenue  law  may  raise  about 
1S,00M.  per  amum,  of  which  8,000/.  is  parti-*^ 
cularly  appropriated^  as  I  have  elsewhei^e  Qb^- 
served^  and  the  surplus  is  applicable  to  the  conr- 
tingent  expenses  of  government!  in  aid  of  the 
annual  funds.  The  governor  receives  3^5Q8JL 
per  annum  out  of  the  8,0061.  fimd.  A  fortfasr 
salary  of  5,500/.  it  settled  upon  hini  during  Iks 
residence  in  the  island  by  a  special  act  of  le^s* 
lature,  passed  the  beginning  of  his  administm- 
tion,  and  is  made  payable  out  of  some  one  of 
the  annual  funds  provided  by  the  assembfy. 
These  at  this  time  may  am6unt  to  70,000/.  of 
which  about  40,000/.  is  a  provision  for  grant- 
ing an  additional  pay  to  the  oibcers  and  sol- 
diers of  his  majesty's  forces  stationed  for  the 
{irotection  of  the  island.  Ev^ry  eonmissioMd 
officer  being  entitled  to  80^.  per  week,  and 
every  private  to  5s. :  an  allowance  is  also  made 
to  the  wives  and  children  of  the  soldiers ;  which, 
with  the  British  pay,  enables  them  to  live  nMich 
more  comfortably  than  ^e  king-s  trck>ps  generally 
do  in  Europe. 

The  usual  ways  and  means  adopted  for  rais- 
ing  the  above  taxes  are,  firsts  a  duty  of  £0^.  per 
head  on  all  negroes  imported ;  secondlyi  a  duty  on 
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9^  nm  w<)  ptjbter  spirits  reboled  aod  consptned  ci^4f« 
Vii^  the  iataird ;  thirdly^  the  deficiency  laur : 
tf^liC]:  iii4)iQb  wa9  lotted  ^rigioaUy  to  oblige 
ttU  [H'oprietors  of  slaves  to  keep  one  white  per- 
8^  for  every  thirty  blacks;  but  the  penalty, 
if^ic^  is  sometimes  13/.,  at  other  times  !i6Lper 
ammniy  for  each  white,  persoo  deficient  of  the 
dmnber  fequired^  is  become  so  t)rodactitie  a 
source  of  reveniie,  that  the  bill  is  nt>w  consid^*od 
ai:*one  of  the  annual  supply  bills :  four thly»  a. 
P^U^^  oyn;  all  slaves,  and  stock,  and  a  r$ite  ph 
mntB  and  wheel-carriages.  Besides  these,  ooca- 
aional  tax-bills  are  passed  by  the  le^slature,  as 
necessity  may  require.  I  have  subjoined  in  a 
note  the  estimate  of  the  contingent  charges  of 
%B  i^veri^nent  of  thif  ial^d  on  the  annual 
fwds  ftn*  the  year  1788,  and  of  the  wayfe  and 
means  for  the  payment  thereof.''^ 

*  EMtuUe  of  the  ordinary  Comtihobbt  Chabobs  of  the 

Omfemmeni  of  JAMAICA  on  ike  annual  fundi  for  th$ 

year  1788;  viz. 

£.      s.    d. 
Governor'a  additional  salary    .  •      $^500    0    O 

Snbtistehce  of  the  Troopt^  and  Hospital 

expenses  .' 41,300    0    O 

Salaries   to  Officers   of  the  AssemUy, 

Printing,  &c.    .        .        •  .      8,300    0 . 0 

Clerk  of  the  Grand  Court        •  100    O    O 

Ckrk  of  the  Crown         .  100    O    O 

Clerk  to  the  Coumisi/ioiierB  of  Forts  150   0>  O 


C«Fl«».9TV       •       *^^1^    0    0 
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BOO*  The  Cttri^t  coins  are  Portagal  {rieoes  of 
g6Klj  called  the  half^ofaannes,  valued  ill  fiiigs» 
la^d  at  96^>eacb;  these  pass  here,  if  of  "ftdl 


Brought  orer        .  46,450    O    O 

Surveyor  to  the  Bath              ...  900    O    O 

Bort  Officers  and  Waiters  1,6M    0-41 

Maroon  Negro  Parlies    .  1^0001   Chtrtt 

SiiperiDtendants  fesidiog  ia  the  Uaroon-  , .  ..^ 

Towns      .    *  .       .               .  1^00    0   O 
To  the  Engineer  and  Captain  of  different 

Forts        .     '   /                              .  1,000    0    O 

For  the  support  of  the  Botanic  Garden  ' ,  860    6"  ^  O 

Sdary  tQ90ie  i%gent  .490    O    O 
To  the  Officers  of  the  Troopa  for  private 

Lodgings 1,430    O    O 

Sdjpplylng  the  Forts  with  Water     •        .  1,069    6    O 

To  the  Commissioners  of  the  Forts  5,600    O '^ 

T6'the  Kingston  Hospital,  500    m>^ 
Simdry  Demands  on  the  Pohlic  for  OA* 
^  'cial  Fees,  Medical  Care  and  Gaol  Fees 
'  of  Prisoners,  Repairs  of  the  Public 

'^'Buildings,  &c.  &c.             ...  4,359    f    9 

C&iiges  of  Collectings   viz.  Collecting  ?•  * 
Constable's  and  Receiver  General's 

''Comxnissions,Relieft,fte.l5pereenl.  9,783    ^iO 


'J  ; 


je75«011  Uvdc 
Wats  mti  Mbavs. 


A  ^ 


Outstanding  Debts         .    95,000    O  0 

Negrpi>utj,  computed  at      6,000    O  0 

:     -         '  ■ 

'     Carried  6Ver    .  d*l,<m^  O 
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migH  ^^  ^6$.     Spamsh  gold-  coios  ciurret>t   ckak 
hen^^  fire,  doubloons,  at  51.  Si.  eachi  and  pistoks 
at  ji6#.  3d.     Silver  coins  are  Spai^  milled 
dollars  at  6s.  Sd.  and  so  in  proportion  for  the 

Brought  over    .        •  31^000  O    0 

BfemDot^                       •  14^000  O    O 
DAulAe  JkHf^tocf  on  N*> 

groei                  •        .  S4«Q0O  O    O 

Pon-Tax  ....  67,000  00              ,      ' 


jei3e,ooo  0  0 

Deduct  for  prompt  Pfty- 

ment  10  per  cent.       •    13,600    0    0 

1«,400    0    J^ 


The  orerplns  was  applied  towards  discharging  tbci'^ 
mihlie  Debt>  which  was  estimated  at  180,0002.  cuireiicjf^  - 
but  siaoelheo,  the  eontiogent  charges  of  gorenimeat  ha^re- 
anseo  annually  to  doable  the  amount  above  stated^  owin^? 
chieily  to  a  great  augmentation  of  the  BritiHh  troops  |  the 
iriiole  eiq>eD8e  of  raising  and  maintainiDg  all  which  (above 
the  number  of  3,000)  is  thrown  upon  the  island.  Among 
lliese  is  a  regiment  of  light-dragoons^  which  is  mounl^- 
ea  hones  bred  In  the  eonatry, 

.  Hr.  B.  T|)e  situation  .of  Jamaica,  in  respect  to  iheesi- 
peases  of  its  Internal  government  and  finanecs,  has  been 
sinngdy  altefied  since  the  first  publication  of  the  preced-« 
iiig  ettimates.  Its  public  debt  and  contingent  expensea 
far  1796  came  to  no  less  than  998,8031.  Is. 3d.  currency^ 
and  this  sum  was  altogether  exdnsive  of  the  expenses  In* 
eorred  by  tiie  war  with  the  Maroon  negroes,  of  whicb  an 
account  will  hereafter  be  given*  amounting  to  no  jess  thM 
i90,ia8l*  14t.  7d.  currency.  The  committee  of  the  Assem- 
\lbf  by  whom  tliese  estimates  were  reported^  4wlare>  at 
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DMSf.  ^naUer  pf^rts  of  tbb  cm;  the  kiwe^  coiii  is 
qMM  %  l^f  equal  to  abput  54*  ftfiiiing*  A 
guinea  paf^^  for  3fU.  64^  Ttap,  t^ffe^m>  » 
c9^\4i&rB^  mwp  than  the  usfj^l.  rfite  of  eir 
change,  by  which  J  00/.  sterling  gives  140/.  cur* 
rcncy. 

From  the  si^patiop  qf  this  island  amidit  po- 
tent and  envious  rivals,  and  th^  vaat  disprofior^ 
tion  between  the  rtutnber  of  white  inbabittMs 
and  the  slaves, /iithi^^  be  supposed  that  Die 
maintenance  of  a  poiv6rfbl  and  well-disciplined 
militia  is  among  the  first  objects  of  the  poKcy 
of  the  legislature :  accordingly  all  persons  from 
fifteen-  to  sixty  years  of  age,  are  obliged  by 
law  to  enlist  themselves  either  in  the  horse  or 
foot^  and  to. provide  at  their  own  expense  (he 
necess^y  accoutrements ;  but  this  bw,  I  doaht^ 
is  not  very  rigidly  enforced,  as  the  whole  milick, 
whSch  b  composed  of  three  regiments  of  libk'se 
and  fo/urteen  regiments  of  foot,  does  not  con- 
sijst  of  much  more  than  8,000  elective  troops ;  ^ 
neither  do  the  usual  empli^mopu  and  halHta  pf 
li£^  eiiAer  of  the  officeiB  Imt  privates,  ^tottdtoce 
very  mnch  to  thifitary  stiWttrdfnaticm.-^ How- 
ever, in  'times  of  actual  danger^  whether  from 
the  ijeyolt  of  slaves^  or  the  pr9baby^ty  of  V^a- 


the  MOke  time,  that  they  find  it  impracticable  to  devifse  the 
means  of  answering  a  debt  of  such  magnitude,  and  an  ap- 
plicatioii  was  made  (but  I  believe  without  socoefs)  to  th^e 
British  nQfWunent  for  a  lof^  of  ^,000L  slfr^iig. 
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^00,  no  troo|»  in  the. world  coqU  b^vie  .sbewq  chjif; 
9«atar  promptitude  or  alacrity  an  service,  ttian. 
has  been  display^  by  the  militia  of  JaoMdca* 
Ii^  Wt^  eoiergepcjkift)  the  cqinpUMtider  in  .chie^ 
with  the  advice  and  copsent  pf  ^  general  council 
of  war  (in  which  tb?  mem^s  of  the  assenddy. 
hav^  voices)  may  proclfdm  partial  law.  His 
P9war  is i  then  dicti^tmal ;  and  all  persons  are. 
su^jcict  to  the  articles  of  wan* 

>  Froo)  the  givra  nomber  of  men  able  to  bear 
arms  in  any  country,  it  is  Usual  wHh  political 
wiitens  to  estimate  the  inhabitants  pt  large; 
but  th^r  rule  of  calculation  does  not  apply  to . 
Jaiafiica,  wJ^re  the  bplk  of  the  people  consists 
of  awn  withpqt  fpupilies*    Europeans  who  come . 
tQ.jkhia  i^I^nd  have  seldom  an  idea  of  settling 
here  for  life,    Tboir  aim  is  generally  to  acquire, 
forbines  to  enable  them  to  sit  down  comfortably 
in  their  native  country ;  aad>  m  the.  meuiwhile, 
th^  consider   a  frmily  as    an   incumfarance. 
Murqag^  therefore,,  bcdng  held  in  but  little  eailr 

*  The  following  is  a  retorn  of  the  ctvaliy  and  tofentiy 
on  the  13ih  of  January^  179S : 


Cavdry. 

I11&M17. 

T«mL 

Coontf  of  Suiry      .    3SC 

«,141 

M77 

IfMtBeMx    srs 

«,«47 

i,im 

'CfWfntl     368 

S,306 

%«n 

Fiee  negroes  and  men  of  colour  indodfd  |  thdrQimiber 
was  1>S89*    The  MaRKWs  were  np%  coBBprehended^. 
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BOOK    mttioiiy  Abe  white  women  and  ctilditil  -do  net 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  ihe  malesi  aB-tti 
European  climates.      From  these    and   odier 
causes,  I  have  found  It  difficult  to  ascertain  witii^ 
precision  the  number  of  the  white  inhabitants. 
I  have  been  informed,  that  a  late  intelligent 
chief  governor  (General  Campbell)  computed 
them,  after  diligent  research,  at  25>000 ;  and  I 
am  induced  to  believe,  from  more  than  one  mode 
of  calculation,  that  General  Camphelfs  estimate 
was  near   the   truth. — This    computation  was 
made  in  1780,  since  which  time  I  am  of  opnkxi^ 
from  ^  many  loyal  Americans  who'  have  fixed 
themselves  in  Jamaica,  and  other  causes-,  tliia 
number  is  considerably  increased.  Includinjg  Ae 
troops  and  seafaring  people,  the  white  popula- 
ticwii  mfiiy,  I  think,  be  fixed  at  30,000.  . 

The  freed  negroes  and  people  of  colour  are 
compijUbec^  in  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  assembly  of  the  ISth  of  Novei&ber, 
1788,  a;t  500  in  each  parish,  on  an  average  of 
the  whole  i  which  makes  10,000,  exckisive  of 
the  black'  people  called  Maroons,  who  enjoy 
freedom^y  treaty.* 

Of  negroes  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  this  island, 
the  precise  number  in  December,  1787,  as  ascer<- 
tuned  on  oath  in  the  rolls  from  which  liie  poll- 
tax  is  levied,  was  210^894 ;  and  as  it  may  answer 


*  See  the  hlstoricai  account  of  the  liaroons  in  the 
thifd  Tolnme. 
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more  leeM-'pufpoflieft  faatiafter  tiHin  Hie  mtxt  chaf. 
gnrtification '  of  curiosity,   I  shall    distinguish 
tbe  nmnbers  in  each  parish,  which  are  the  fol- 
lo^Mng: 


StDoiotfay 

•        •   ,     ..       • 

3,189 

.  St.  Catharine 

•        "?        •         * 

5,304 

St.'  John 

•        •        •        • 

5,880 

St  Thomas  in  i 

the  Vale 

.        7,459 

Vere 

•               •               •               < 

7,487 

St.  Mary 

•               •               • 

.      17,144 

St.  Ann 

m 

•                      •                       •                      a 

13,824 

HCingston 

•                      •                       «                      • 

6,162 

"St  Andrew 

»                         •                      .                  •    « 

9,613 

St  David      . 

•                      •                      •                      1 

2,881 

St  Thomas  m 

die  East 

20,492 

Portbmd 

•       .       •       « 

4,537 

'St  Q^orgt 

•       •       •       1 

5,050 

StElisabedi 

'  •        •       • 

.      13,280 

^  Handver 

0       •       •       i 

17,612 

St.  James 

•                     a                     •                     1 

18,546 

«T6iawney 

• 

•                     •                     •                     < 

19,818 

;<PwcBe]Ml 

«                     •                     • 

S^S89 

'  -Weatmoroland 

• 

•                     •                     • 

lflt700 

Clarendon 

•                     •                     •                     • 

Total 

H747 

^ 

-  810,894 

It  appears,  however,  from  die  report  of  tiie 
committee  of  the  assembly  above  cited,  that  in 
most  of  the  parishes  it  is  customaiy  to  ezeippt 
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BOOK  persopE  not  liaTing  more  tbw  cii^  oegfpes  from 
the  paymept  of  tax^s  on  ^liaves,  wh^r^by  piJii^ 
of  the  negroes,  especi4U^  in  th$  tonw/  am 
not  given  in  to  the  different  vestries^  a^  ^ 
returns  of  a  great  many  others  are  fraudulently 
concealed  ;  thus  the  tax-roUs  do  not  contain  the 
full  nutn{>er  of  slaves,  which,  in  the  otiiiiAoh  of 
the  committee,  were  at  that  time  240,060j'ilt  the 
least ;  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  upward^  of 
10,000  have  been  left  in  th^  country  fron^  si^^se- 
quent  importations,  exclusive  of  decrea^.  The 
who)epwnber  of  inhabitants  therefore,.of|dlfl|m- 
plexio09  land  conditions,  at  this  time'(l'T94)  ittay 
be  stated  as  follows  : 

■  ■      ■  »  • 

te 

Fi»[e<|. negroes,  and  people  of  colour      IQJtOO 

lyflfqops,  about  J,400 

slaves*  ,        iSOfiOO 


Totid  fldl,MQ 

The  trade  of  this  island  will  best  appear  by 
the  quantity  of  shipping  and  the  number  of  sea- 

/  •  • 

*  In  Kingston,  for  initancej  the  real  number  is  16,6B9, 
Instead  of  5,109,  the  pnmber  of  the  tax*rolU.  On  an 
average^  of  the  wbo|e  number  ,Qf  parishes,  the  negroes 
not  given  in  or  returned  n^v  be  reckoiiedaf  one-seventh 
part  of  the  whole. 

f  These  are  increased  at  this  time  (1797)  to  at  least 
300,0001. 
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men  to  wbich  it  ^ves  employment,  and  the  na-  chap. 
tine  and  quantity  of  its  exports.  The  following 
is  an  account,  from  the  books  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  number  of  ves- 
sels of  all  kinds,  their  registered  tonnage  and 
nudibeir  of  men,  which  cleared  from  the  several 
^rb  of  entry  in  Jamaica  in  the  year  1787,  ex- 
dosite  of  coasting  sloops,  wherries;  &c.  viz. 


Numbered 
Vetwb. 

1 

TooQBge. 

MCD. 

Fot  G^t  Britain     .    24S 

63,47 1 

r,748 

.  Iiblaiid     .    ;    .       10 

1,2S1 

91 

American  States     I  S3 

13,041 

893 

*  BKtkh  American 

■ 

Colonies  .     .      66 

6,133 

449 

¥^reign  West  In- 

1 

dies     ...       £2 

4 

IW 

155 

Africa      ...         1 

109 

8 

Total     .    474      85^888      9,344 

It  most,  however^  foe  observe,  that  as  fcnany 
of  the  vessels  clearing  for  America  akid  the  foreign 
West  Indies  make  two  or  more  vbya^es  iti  the 
year,  it  is  usOa'l,  in  compifting  the  rlsal  number  of 
those  vessels^  ih&r  tonnage  .And  men,  ^p  deduct 
one-third  from  the  oflBcial  mimbeits.  With  this 
correctiojn  the4otal  to  all  parts  is  400  vessels^  con- 
taining 78,8&2  tons,  navigated  by  8,845  men. 

The  exports  for  the  same  year  are  given  on 
the  same  authority^  as  follows : 
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i 

I 


I 


I 


I 


i 


I  % 


^  s  >« 


t " 


I 


s 


I? 


«0 

s 


ail  ^ 


J I  '  I  I 


^  a  o  o 

fc  •  •  • 

■  t  ^  ^ 

I  t  ^  5 


8       8 


I 

A 


^ 

^ 


I  I  i  I  v'  -^ 


Ok 


S 

c* 
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II. 

of  the  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  mahogany,  dye- 
woods,  and  miscellaneous  Brticle$  included  in  the 
preceding  Account,  is  the  produce  of  the  foreign 
West  Indies  imported  intQ  Jamaica,  partly  under 
the  free-port  law,  and  partly  in  s^aall  British  ves- 
sels employed  in  a  contraband  traffic  with  the 
Spanish  American  territories,  payment  of  which 
is  made  chiefly  in  British  manufactures  and  ne- 
groes ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  bullion,  ob- 
tained by  the  same  meansi  are  annually  remitted 
to  Great  Britain,  of  which  ho  precise  accounts 
can  be  procured.* 

The  general  account  of  imports  into  Jamaica 
will  stand  nearly  as  follows ;  viz. 

« 

*  The  preceding  account  having  been  made  up  for  17B7> 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  island  has^greaUy 
increased  its  produce  in  the  space  of  10  years;  a|id«  it  is 
true,  that  at  this  period  (1797)  the  amount  of  its' exports^ 
^cording  to  their  marketable  value*  wduld  greatly  exceed 
that  of  17i^>  perhaps  nearly  one-third ;  but  it  is  con* 
ceived,  that  the  difference  ^ses  more  from  m  advance  of 
price  in  the  several  articles,  than  from  any  access  in  the 
Quantity  produced,  coffee  excepted.  This  increase  of  price 
has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  destruction  of  most  of  the 
French  islands,  particularly  St.  Domingo :    the  British 
planters,  on  the  other  hand^  have  to  set  against  it  the  in* 
crease  of  their  internal  taxes,  for  the  support  of  a  war  es* 
tablishment  (besides  additional  insurance,  freight,  and 
other  charges)  tu  an  amount  never  before  known ;  those 
of  Jamaica,  in  particular^  have  been  subject  to  burthens  to 
which  this  augmentation  in  the  value  of  their  exports  was 
by  no  means  commensurate.   See  p.  279,  note  at  foot 
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IMPORTS  INTO  JAMAICA. 


ttom  Great  Bntam,^  3^^^ 
direct,    according/ **  fe!l™ 
to  the  retarnof  the  >  ,,  '^^f«« 


686,657  2  3 


iS.      t.iL 


758,933  5  4 


Fram  Ireland,  I  allow  a  moiety  of  the  whole  import 
from  that  i^iagdom  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
Consisting  of  manufoctores  and  salted  proTisions 
to  the  amount  of  TTT.WM 138,500  O  O 

From  Africa,  5,345  negroes,*  at  40Z.  sterling  each 
"—(This  is  wholly  a  British  trade  cai^ied  on  in 
shipa  from  England) 213,800  0  0 

From  the  British  Colonies  in  America  (including 
about  20,000  quitltals  of  salted  ood  from  New- 
foundland)        30,000  O  0 

From  th^  United  States,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  flour, 
hoe,  lumber,  stares,  &c.  imported  in  British  ships     190,000  0  d 

From  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  in  ships  trading  circuit^ 
oosly  from  Great  Britain,  500  pipes  of  wine  (el- 
dttsive  of  wines  for  re*e^portatk>n)  at  302.  sterling 
per  pipe    «    • 15,000  O  O 

Firom  the  Foreign  West  Indies,  under  the  free-port  law^ 
&c.  calculated  on  an  average  of  three  yearsf    •     •     ^  50,000  O  O 

Total    .    .  £1,49$,^^  5  4 


^  Bci^g.ait  aveiage  of  the  whole  nimber  iin|^octed  and  retamed  in  the  island  fcr 

ten  years,  1778  to  1787,  as  returned  by  the  Inspector-Geneial.    The  import  of  the  laiC 
IhRe  mn  U  macb  miter. 

t  From  returus  of  the  Inspector-Genera).    The  following  are  the  particulars  for  the 
year  1787, 

CohonWool        ....        194^000  Iht. 

64^750  Ihl. 


Cattle,  Tiz. 


Horses 
Mufes 
Oxen 
Sheep 


Dying  woods 
Gum  Guaiacom 
Hides 
Indigo 

MahoguiY  • 
Tortoise  ^11 
Dollars 


4S 
233 
585 
^43 

96 
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i.i93  No. 
5,077  Tons. 

79Barreli. 
4337  No. 
4,663  lbs. 
9,993  Planks. 

655  lbs. 
53,850  No. 

U 
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BOOK  Some  part  of  this  estimate^  however,  is  not  so 
perfect  as  might  be  wished ;  inasmuch  as  in  the 
accounts  made  up  rt  the  Inspector-General's  of- 
fice of  goods  eicported  from  Great  ^itain,  ihey 
reckon  only  the  ori^al  cost,  whereas  the  British 
merchant  being  commonly  the  exporter^  tha 
whole  of  his  profits,  together  with  the  fineigb^ 
insurance,  and  fectorage  commissions  in  die 
islandi  should  be  taken  into  the  account,  be- 
cause (he  whole  are  comprised  in  one  chai^ 
against  die  planter.  On  the  British  supply, 
therefore,  I  calculate  ^^at  tf^&ktyper  cent,  should 
be  added  for  those  itans ;  which  makes  the  som 
total  l,648,018/«  14^.  4tif.  sterling  money. 

After  ally  it  is  very  possible  that  some  errors 
may  have  crept  into  the  cakulatbn,  and  th^ 
balance  or  surplus  arising  firom  the  excess  of  the 
expctt'tSi  may  be  more  or  less  than  appears  by 
the  statement  which  I  have  i^ven ;  but  this  is  a 
consideration  of  little  importance  in  a  national 
view,  inasmuch  as  the  final  profit  arising  firom 
tlie  whole  system  ultimately  rests  and  centres  in 
Great  Britain;-!— a  conclusion  which  was  well 
illustrated  formerly  by  the  Lords  Commissioners 
for  trade  and  plantaticms,  in  a  report  made  by 
diem  on  the  state  of  the  British  sug^  colomea 
in  the  year  I7d4 ;  an  extract  from  which,  as  it 
serves  likewise  to  point  out  the  progress  of  this 
island  during  the  last  fifty  years,  I  shall  present 
to  the  reader. 
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^'  The  annual  amount  (say  their  Lordships)   ^^^ 
ef  our  exports  to  Jamaica,  at  a  medium  ef  four 
jears^  from  Christnus  17S8  to  Christmas  173fl, 
as  it  stands   computed    in   the  custom-howe 
books,  appears  to  have  been  j£  147,675    S    9| 

The  medium  of  our  irn* 
ports'*  from  Jamaica,  in  die 
teme  year,  is ^539|499  18    Si 

So  that  the  annual  excess 
of  our  imports  in  that  period 
is  so  less  than      ....  c£391|8S4  15  111 

^^  But  it  must  not  be  imagined,  tiiat  tfaie 
excess  is  a  debt  upon  Great  Britain  to  the 
island  of  Jamaica;  a  part  of  it  must  be  planed 
to  the  account  af  Negroes,  and  other  goods, 
ant  to.  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  die  piodiiee 
of  which  is  returned  to  England  by  way  of 
Jamaica;  another  part  to  the  debt  due  to  oitf 
African  traders  from  the  people  of  Jamaica, 
fiv  the  Negroes  which  are  purdiased  and  we^ 
main  there  for  the  service  of  the  islftnd ;  a  third 
proportion  must  be  placed  to  the  aooount  of 
our  Northern  Colonies  on  the  continent  of  Ame^^ 
rica,  who  discharge  part  of  their  balance  with 
Gieat  Britain  by  consignments  from  Jamaica^ 
arisiilg  from  the  pnmsions  and  lumber  with 

*  The  oiistom*hatt0e  prices  of  goods  imported  are  ooa« 
siderablj  less  than  the  real  or  mercantile  prices-^perhaps^ 
in  general^  about  one*tiiird. 

U2 
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BOOK  which  they  supply  4hat  island ;  the  remainiag 
part  of  the  excess  in  oar  importations  from  this 
colony,  is  a  profit  made  upon  our  trade^  whether 
immediately  from  Great  Britain,  or  by  way  of 
Africa ;  and  lastly,  it  is  a  consideration  of  great 
importance  in  the  general  trade  of  Great  Britain, 
that  part  of  the  sugetr,  and  other  merchandize 
which  we  bring  from  Jamaica,  is  re-exported 
from  hence,  and  helps  to  make  good  our  balance 
in  trade  with  other  countries  in  Europe." 

Having  mentioned  the  trade  which  is  carried 
on  between  this  island  and  the  Spanish  territories 
in  America,  some  account  of  it  in  its  present 
state,  and  of  the  means  which  have  been  adopt-- 
ed  by  the  British  parliament  to  ^ve  it  support, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers.  It  is 
sufiiciently  known  to  have  been  formerly  an  in- 
tercourse of  vast  extent,  and  highly  advantageous 
to  Great  Britain,  having  been  supposed  to  give 
employment,  about  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  to  4,000  tons  of  English  shipping, 
and  to  create  an  annual  vent  of  British  goods 
to  the  amount  of  one  million  and  a  half  in 
value.  From  the  wretched  p<^cy  of  the  court 
pf  Spain  towards  its  American  subjects^  by  en- 
deavouring to  compel  them  to  trust  solely  to 
the  mother  country,  for  almost  every  article  of 
necessary  consumption,  at  the  very  time  that 
sh^  was  incapable  of  supplying  a  fiftieth  part 
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of  their  wants,  it  is  not  snrprising  that  they  bad    chap. 
recdurse^  under  all  hazards^  to  those  nations  of 
Europe  which  were  able  and  willing  to  answer 
their  demands.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  vessels 
employed  in  this  traffic,  by  the  English  and 
others,  were  condemned  to  confiscation,  and  the 
mariners  to  perpetual  confinement  and  slavery; 
the  Spanish  Americans  supplied  the  loss  by  ves- 
sels of  their  own,  furnished  with  seamen  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  several  creeks  and  bays,  as 
enabled  them  to  prosecute  the  contraband  with 
facility  and  advantage.    These  vessels  received 
every  possible  encouragement  in  our  islands; 
contrary,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  to  the  strict 
letter  of  our  acts  of  navigation ;  but  the  British 
government,  aware  that  the  Spaniards  had  little 
to  hnport  besides  bullion,  but  homed  cattl^ 
mules,  and  horses,  (so  necessary  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  sugar  colonies)*  connived  at  the  en- 
couragement that  was  given  them.    The  trade, 
however,  has  been  for  many  years  on  the  de- 
cline.   'Since  the  year  1748,  a  wiser  and  more 
liberal  policy  towards  its  American  dominions 
seems  to  have  actuated  the  court  of  Madrid ;  and 
the  contraband  traffic  has  gradually  lessened,  in 
proportion  as  the  rigour  of  the  ancient  regula- 
tion has  been  relaxed.    Nevertheless  the  inter- 
course with  this  island,  in  Spanish  vessels,  was 
stf U  very  considerable  so  late  as  the  year  1 764. 
About  that  period,^  directions  were  issued  by 
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90OK  tbe  Eo^ish  ministry  to  enforce  the  laws  of  na^ 
vigatjon  with  the  utmost  strictness;  and  cus- 
tom-house commissions  were  given  to  the  cap- 
tains of  our  men  of  war^  with  orders  to  seiae  all 
ibreign  vessels  without  distinction^  that  should 
be  found  in  the  ports  of  our  West  Indian 
islands ;  a  measure  which  in  truth  was  convert- 
ing our  navy  into  guarda^castas  for  the  King 
ef  Spain*  In  consequence  of  these  proc^ii^, 
the  Spaniards,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
were  deterred  irom  coming  near  ua,  and  the 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Jamaica  alcMie, 
in  the  year  1765,  fell  short  of  the  year  1769, 
I^JOOOL  steriing. 

A  wiser  ministry  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  misdiief,  by  ^ving  orders  for  the  admis* 
sion  of  Spanish  vessels  as  usual ;  but  the  sub* 
jeot  matter  being  canvassed  in  the  British  par« 
liament,  the  nature  and  intent  of  those  orders 
were  so  fully  explained,  that  the  Spanish  court, 
grown  wise  from  experience,  took  the  alann, 
and  immediately  adopted  a  measure,  equally 
prompt  and  prudent,  for  counteracting  them. 
This  was,  the  laying  op^i  the  trade  to  the 
islands  of  Trinidad,  Porto-Rico,  Hispanida,  and 
Cuba,  to  every  province  in  Spain,  and  pemit- 
ting  goods  of  all  kinds  to  be  sent  thither,  on 
the  payment  of  moderate  duties.  Thus  the 
temptation  of  an  illicit  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  being  in  a  great   measure  removed^ 
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thoQ  was  leaaoD  to  believe  that  the  effect  would 
caaae  with  the  taiMe. 

Suehy  however^  ia  the  superiority  or  com^ 
jMurative   cheapness   of  British    manu&ctufeSp 
that  it  is  probable  the  trade  would  have  revived 
to  a  certain  degree,  if  the  British  ministiy  of 
1765,  after  giving  orders  for  the  admission  of 
Spanish  vessels  into  our  ports  in  the  West  In^ 
dies,  had  proceeded  no  further,     Bu^  in  the 
foUowbg  year,  they  obtained  an  act  of  parlia'- 
meat  for  opening  the  chief  ports  of  Jamaioa 
and  Dominica^  to  all  foreign  vesads  of  a  eertatn 
description*    The  motives  which  influenced  the 
Cramers  of   this  law,  were  undoubtedly  laad^ 
aUe;  they  justly  considered  the  recovery  of 
.the  Spanish  trade  as  a  matter  of  the  uttiOBt 
consequence,  and   conduded  that  the  tAukn 
vfOaM  naturally  prefer  those  ports,  in  which 
timk  safety  was  founded    on  law,  to  jdaoes 
where  thek  preservation  depended  only  on  the 
piecarious  tenure  of  connivance  and  &vour. 
Odier  ostensible  reasons  were  assigned  in  sup* 
port  of  the  measure ;  but  the  jealousy  of  Spain 
was  awakened,  and  the  endeavours  of  the  fi^tish 
parliament  on  this  occasion,  sorved  only  to  ini- 
crease  the  evil  which  was  meant  to  be  redressed. 
By  an  unfortunate  oversight,  the  collectors  at 
tile  several  British  iree*ports  were  instructed  to 
keep  r^lar  accounts  of  the  entry  of  all  fo- 
rei^  vessels,  and  of  the  bullion  which  th^ 
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BOOK   imported,  together  with  the  names  of  the  com<- 
manders.     These  accounts  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  in 
England,  copies  of  them  were,  by  some  means, 
procured  by  the  court  of  Spain,  and  the  absolute 
destruction  of  many  of  the  poor  people  who  had 
been  concerned  in  transporting  bullion  into  our 
islands,  was  the  consequence.    This  intelligence 
I  received  soon  afterwards  (having  at  that  time 
the  direction  of  the  custom-house  in  Jamaica) 
from  a  very  respectable  Spanish  merchant,  who 
produced  to  me  a  letter  from  Carthagena^  con- 
taining a  recital  of  the  fact,  accompanied  with 
many  shocking  circumstances  of  unrelenting  se- 
verity in  the  Spanish  government.    Inforniatioa 
of  this  being  transmitted  to  the  British  ministry^ 
the  former  instructions  were  revoked,  but  the 
remedy  came  too  late ; — ^for  what  else  could  be 
expected,  than  that  the  Spaniards  would  natu- 
rally shun  all  intercourse  with  a  people  whom 
neither  the  safety  of  their  friends,  nor  their  owa 
evident  interest,  was  sufficient  to  engage  to  eon-^ 
fidence  and  secrecy  ? 

The  little  trade,  therefore,  which  now  sub- 
sists with  the  subjects  of  Spain  in  America,  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  small  vesseb  from  Jamaica, 
which  contrive  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
guarda^xistas.  But  altfaou^  with  regard  to  the 
revival  of  this  particular  branch  of  commerce, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  free-port  law  has  not  so 
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folly  answered  the  expectation  oiF  its  framers,  as    chaf. 
might  have  been  wished ;  its  provisions^  iii  other 
respects,  have  been  very  beneficial.    It  has  been 
urged  against  it,  that  it  gives  occasion  to  the  in- 
troduction of  French  wines,  brandies,  soap,  cam- 
brics, and  other  prohibited  articles  from  His- 
paniola ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  small  vessels 
from  tiience  frequently  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
ire6  pk>rts,  after  having  smuggled  ashore  in  the 
various  credcs  and  harbours  of  this  island,  where 
no  customs-houses  are  established,  large  quanti- 
ties of  brandy  (to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  rum 
market) .and  other  contraband  goods.   It  may  be 
urged  too^  that  the  permission  given  by  the  act  to 
the  importation  of  certain  of  the  products  of  the 
foreign  islands,  is  burtfiil  to  the  growers  of  the 
same  commodities  in  Jamaica.     All  this  is  ad-* 
miHed ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  considering  the 
revenues  and  commerce  of  the  empire  at  large 
as  objects  of  superior  concern  to  local  interests, 
it  Cannot  be  denied,  that  the  woollen  and  cotton 
manufactories  of  Great  Britain  are  of  too  great 
importance  not  to  be  supplied  with  the  valuable 
materials  of  indigo  and  cotton- wool,  on  the  easi- 
est and  cheapest  terms  possible.    The  quantities 
*  of  ^ftese  articles,  as  well  as  of  woods  for  the  dyer, 
imported  in  foreign  bottoms  into  free  ports,  are 
very  considerable.    This  subject  was  thoroughly 
investigated  by  the  British  House  of  Commons  in 
1774  (wheel  the  act  would  have  expired ;)  and 
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people  about  Manchester  were  employed  in  the 
velvet  Bdanufactory,  for  which  the  St  Domingo 
cotton  was  best  adapted ;  and  that  both  Frindi 
cotton  and  indigo  had  been  imported  from  Ja* 
maica  at  least  thirty  per  cent  cheaper  thaa  tibe 
same  could  have  been  procured  at  tfarOQ|^ 
France — the  House,  disreg^ding  all  colonial 
opposition,  came  to  a  resolution,  '^  that  the  coor 
tinuance  of  free-ports  in  Jamaica  would  be 
h^;hly  beneficial  to  the  trade  and  manu^tures 
of  the  kingdom.*'  The  act  was  thereupon  le- 
newedi  and  has  since  been  made  perpetual* 

But  the  main  argument  which  was  orijpnaUy 
adduced  in  defence  of  the  establishment  of  free- 
ports  in  Jamaica,  was  founded  on  the  idea  that 
*  those  ports  would  become  the  great  mart  for  sup- 
plying foreigners  with  n^oes«  It  wa<^  said,  Uiak 
in  order  to  have  n^oes  plenty  in  our  own 
islands,  every  encouragement  must  be  throwD 
out  to  the  African  merchant,  to  induce  him*  to 
augment  his  importations,  and  that  no  encou^ 
ragement  was  so  great  as  that  of  an  opportunity 
of  selling  part  of  them  to  fcMPeigners  for  ready 
money :  a  temptation,  it  was  urged,  which  would 
be,  as  it  heretofore  had  been,  the  means  that  a 
nmnber  would  be  imported  sufficient  both  for  the 
plantei's  use  and  for  the  foreign  demand ;  and  it 
was  added,  that  at  all  events  the  French  wouM 
deal  with  us  if  the  Spaniards  would  not 
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Whether  it  be  a  wise  and  politic  measure  at    chaf. 


any  time  to  permit  British  subjects  to  supply  ' 
kfmffn&rs  with  African  labourers,  is  a  question 
that  may  admit  of  dispute.*  I  mean,  at  present, 
to  confine  myself  only  to  a  recital  of  facts ;  and 
it  18  certain  that  the  very  great  demand  for  ne* 
groes  in  the  Ceded  Islands,  for  some  years  after 
the  act  took  place,  affected  the  Jamaica  import 
in  a  high  d^ee ;  and  in  1773,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  was  thou^t  to  render  a  renewal 
of  the  free*port  law  a  measure  of  indispensable 
necessity.  In  thiat  year  the  Spanish  Assiento 
Company  at  Porto-Rico  obtained  permission  to 
remove  their  principal  factory  to  the  Havanna, 
and  to  purchase  slaves  in  any  of  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  transporting  them  to  their  own  settle- 
ments in  Spanish  vessels.  It  was  easily  foreseen, 
that  Jamaica,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  chief  colo- 
nies of  Spain,  in  which  negroes  were  most  in  de- 

*  The  re-export  of  negroes  from  the  British  West  Ib- 
diee,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  for  the  supply  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  plantations,  has  not,  I  believe,  ex* 
ceeded  one-fifth  of  the  import.  It  was  greater  formerly, 
and  during  the  existence  of  the  Assiento  contract,  ex- 
ceeded me  libtni.**-Perhaps  it  would  be  found  on  the 
wliok,  that  Gfeat  Britain  has»  by  this  means,  during  the 
last  century,  supplied  her  rivals  and  enemies  with  upwards 
of  600^000  African  labourers ;  a  circumstance  which  suf* 
ciently  justifies  the  doubt  that  I  entertain  concerning  the 
wisdom  and  policy  of  this  branch  of  the  African  com** 
SDcrce. 
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chasers; wherefore,  that  encouragement  might 
not  be  wanting,  the  British  parliament  not  only 
renewed  the  free-port  law,  but  also  took  off  the 
duty  of  thirty  shillings  sterling  a  head,  which,  m 
the  former  act,  was  exacted  on  the  exportation 
of  negix)es,  and  laid  only  a  duty  of  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  in  lieu  of  it*  The  result  was — 
that  the  import  for  the  next  ten  years,  exceeded 
that  of  the  ten  years  preceding  by  no  less  dian 
83,213  negroes;  and  the  export  surpassed  that 
of  the  former  period,  to  the  number  of  5^52. 
Such  part,  therefore,  of  this  increased  export,  as 
went  to  the  supply  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  we 
may  attribute  to  the  free-port  laws ;  for  it  is 
probable,  from  the  circumstances  stated,  that  the 
ancient  conb*aband  system  is  nearly  at  an 
end.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  said  of  the  im-^ 
portation  of  foreign  indigo  and  cotton,  that  if  it 
be  not  made  in  foreign  vessels,  it  will  cease  alto- 
gether ;  and  thus,  instead  of  infringing  the  navi* 
gation-act,  as  some  persons  contend,  the  measure 
of  opening  the  ports  is  strictly  consonant  to  the 
spirit  of  that  celebrated  law ;  for,  by  furnishing 
an  augmentation  of  freights  to  Great  Britain,  it 
tends  ultimately  to  the  increase  of  our  shipping. 
Having  now,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and 
knowledge,  furnished  my  readers  with  such  par- 
ticulars as  may  enable  them  to  form  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  present  trade  and  productioiu 
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of  Jamaica,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  concise  dis-  chap. 
I^y  of  its  progress  in  cultivatioa  at  different 
periods,  for  a  century  past. 

By  a  letter,  dated  March  the  29th,  1679, 
from  the  then  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  to 
Lord  Arlington,  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  appears, 
that  the  island  at  that  time  contained  7f768 
whites,  and  9,504  negroes  ;  its  chief  productions 
were  cacao,  indigo,  and  hidfes.    "  The  weather," 
observes  the  governor,  ^'  has  been  seasonable, 
and  Ae  success  in  planting  miraculous.    Major-^ 
General  Banister  is  now  not  very  well,  but  by 
the  next,  he  sends  your  lordship  apat  ^sugary  and 
iorUes  you  its  story.'*   It  would  seem  from  hence, 
that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  was  then  but  just 
.  entered  upon,  and  that  Blome,  who  asserts  there 
were  seventy  sugar- works  in  1670,  was  Wisin- 
formed.    So  late  as  the  year  172S,  the  island 
made  only  eleven  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
of  sixten  hundred  weight 

From  that  time  I  have  no  authentic  account 
until  the  year  1734,  whoi  the  island  contained 
7^644  whites,*  86,546  negroes,  and  76,01 1  bead 
of  cattle.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  this 
island  to  Great  Britain,  about  this  period,  were 


*  The  circumstanoe  of  the  decrease  of  the  white  iaha« 
bitants  for  the  first  sixty  years  may  appear  strange.  It 
was  owing,  without  doubt,  to  the  decline  of  the  priva* 
teering  trade,  which  gave  full  employmeBt  to  the  first  ad* 
veatoieis. 
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BOOS    Stated  (as  we  have  seen)  by  the  commissioiiers 
^      Trade,   at  539,499/.  18.  Si  sterling.     Of  the 
particulars  I  have  no  account.  In  the  year  17399 
the  export  of  sugar  was  33,155  hogsheads,  of 
14  cwt. 

In  1744,  the  numbers  were  9»640  whites^ 
112,4S8  negroes,  and.  88,036  head  of  cattle. 
The  exports  at  this  period,  were  about  35,000 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  10,000  puncheons  oi 
rum,  exclusive  of  smaller  articles^  The  whole 
might  be  worth  600,000/.  sterling. 

In  1768,  the  whites  were  supposed  to  have 
been  17,000.  The  number  of  negroes  <m  the 
tax-rolls  were  166,9)4,  and  the  cattle  13S,77S 
head.  The  exports  (the  value  of  which  could 
not  be  less  at  that  time  than  l,400,000/»  stsr^ 
ling)  were  thfse : . 
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Cultivation,  in  all  parts  of  Jamaica^  was  now 
making  a  great  and  rapid  progress.  In  1774, 
the  exports  were  considerably  increased.  The 
following  account  of  them  is  extracted  from  the 
books  of  office,  kept  within  the  island* 
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Tlie  amouDt  of  the  sum  tdt&l^  according  to   chap. 


the  prices  current,  including  ^  same  allowance 
for  roisdettaneous  artides^-of  whidh  no  precise 
acconot  can  be  obtained,  as^  was  allowed  by  the 
Inspector-General  for  the  year  1787»  may  be 
fiurly  stated  at  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

But  Jamaica  had  now  nearly  attained  the 
meridian  of  its  prosperity;*  for  early  in  the 
following  year,  the  fetal  and  unnatural  war 
which  has  terminated  in  the  disofiemberment  of 
the  empire,  began  its  destructive  progress;  in 
the  course  of  which,  the  blameless  inhabitants 
of  this  aod  the  rest  of  the  British  su^  islands, 
felt  all  its  effects  without  having  merited  the 
slightest  imputation  on  their  conduct.  Their 
sources  of  supply  for  plantation  necessaries  were 
cut  off|  and  protection  at  sea,  if  not  denied,  was 
not  given ;  so  that  their  produce  was  seized  in 
its  way  to  Great  Britain,  and  confiscated  with- 
out interruption  or  mercy.  To  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  their  calamities,  the  anger  of  the  Al- 
mighty was  kindled  against  them ;— no  less  than 
five  destructive  hurricanes  in  the  space  of  seven 

*  The  greatest  improvement  which  Jamaica  has  mani* 
fesled  since  1774,  has  been  in  the  increased  nnmbtt  of 
its  coilee  plantations.  In  that  yea^  the  export  of  coffee^ 
as  we  have  seen,  was  6'54,700lb9.  In  1780,  the  crop 
luiTing  been  shipped  before  the  hurricane  happened,  the 
export  was  735,399  lbs.  For  the  last  ten  years,  see  the 
Appendix,  N*  II. 
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Kxa^  yean,  as  I  have  dsewbere  obserred,  spread  ruin 
and  desolation  tliroughout  every  island!  The 
last  of  these  terrible  visitations  in  Jaoiaicay  h^ 
{)iened  in  1786.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
seasons  have  been  fovourable ;  and  the  crops  of 
1788,  1789,  and  1790,  were  considerable.  Mi^ 
the  inhabitants  be  thankful  that  it  has  thus  pleased 
the  Divine  Providence  to  remember  mercy  in 
judgment;  and  may  past  misfortunes  teach  diem 
tbofii^  lessons  of  fortitude,  frugality,  and  foresight, 
w^ch  always  alleviate  afflictions,  and  sometimes 
even  convert  them  into  blessings. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  state  the  value 
of  this  island,  considered  as  British  property; 
of  which  the  estimate  is  formed  as  follows  ;-^ 
350,000  negroes  at  fifty  pounds  sterling  each, 
make  twelve  millions  and  a  half;  the  landed 
and  personal  property  to  which  these  negroes 
are  appurtenant  (including  the  buildings)  are 
very  fairly  and  moderately  reckoned  at  double 
the  value  of  the  slaves  themselves;  makiog 
twenty-five  millions  in  addition  to  the  twelve 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  I  have 
stated  before;  and  in  further  addition,  the 
bouses  and  property  in  the  towns,  and  the  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  trade,  are  valued  at  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  thirty-nine  millions  of 
pounds  sterling. 


CHAP; 
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In  thn  delightful  island,  ihos  tariegftted  by 
tbe  hand  of  Nature,  and  improved  tiy  the  ind09* 
try  of  man,  it  wa&  my  fortune  to  pas9  tbe  spring 
of  my  life  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
foen  whose  wisdom  instructed,  whose  virtues  I 
llope  improved  me, — ^aiid  whose  tenderness  to- 
wftids  me  expired  oiily  with  the  last  si^  that 
deprived  me  of  them  for  ever.  Towards  persoi!!^ 
whose  memories  are  thus  dear .  to  me,-^whor 
were  onee  a  blessing  and  an  drnement  tof  tbe 
country  of  which  I  write, — my  readers  will  I 
hope  allow  me  to  offer  in  this  place  a  tribute  of 
afibetionate  and  respectful  remetitrbrance.  One 
of  tiiose  persona  devoted  some  years  to  the  iin- 
pff0ifemient  of  my  mind  m  tbe  pursuits  of  kntfw^ 
Mge.  From  the  precepts  and  instruction^,  add 
stffl  more  ff'om  the  beautiful  composftiotfs  of 
Isaac  Teale,  I  imbibed  in  my  youth  that 
rdlsh  for  polite  literature,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  is  now  become  the  sobce  of  my  declining 
years.  If  the  public  has  received  my  writings 
with  favour,  it  becomes  me  to  declare  that, 
whatever  merit  they  possess  is  due  to  the  lessons 
inculcated,,  and  the  examples  supplied  by  my 
revered  and  lamented  friend.  He  was  a  clergy- 
man of  tbe  church  of  England,  and  having  for 
twenty  years  discharged  the  pastoral  duties  of  a 
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BOOK  country  curacy  in  an  obscure  part  of  Kent,  was 
reluctantly  prevailed  on,  at  the  age  of  forty-five^ 
to  exchange  his  stipend  of  40/.  per  annum,  for 
preferment  in  Jamaica.  Here  his  virtues,  learn* 
ing,'  and  talents,  attracted,  the  notice  of  my 
distinguished  relation  and  bountiful  benefector, 
Zachart  Batly;  by  whose  kindness  he  was 
enabled  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
leisure  and  independency.  In  the  socie^  of 
these  valuable  friends,  chiefly  under  the  same 
roof,  I  passed  the  days  of  my  youth,  until  my 
amiable  preceptor  in  the  first  place,  and  my 
generous  benefiactor  a  few  years  afterwards  (nei* 
ther  of  them  having  reached  his  50th  year)  sank 
into  an  untimely  grave !  Of  Zacbary  Bayly,  the 
renown  is  familiar,  to  every  one  who  has  resided 
in  Jamaica  at  any  time  during  the  last  forty 
years.  I  endeavoured  to  delineate  his  character 
on  the  stone  which  I  inscribed  to  his  memory ; 
and  fondly  hoping  that  my  book  will  be  read 
where  the  stone  cannot  be  inspected,  I  transfer 
to  this  page  what  his  monument  imperfectly  re- 
cords: 
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Inscription  in  the  Parish  Church  rf  St.  Jndrew,         v.  ' 

Jamaica. 


Near  this  place 

lie  the  remains  of 

Zaghart  Batlt, 

Gustos  and  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  )»iecinct 

of  St.  H«ry  and  St.  Qeorge«  and  one  of  his  Mijesty's 

Hon :  Conncil  of  this  Island, 

Who  died  on  the  18th  Dete.  1709/ 

in  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  Man 

To  whom  the  endowments  of  Nature  rendered  those 

•  of  Art  superfluous. 

He  was  wise  without  the  assistance  of  recorded  wisdom. 

And  eloquent  beyond  the  precepts  of  scholastic 

rhetoric. 

He  applied,  not  to  Books,  but  to  Men, 

And  drank  of  Knowledge, 
not  from  the  stream,  but  the  source. 

To  Genius,  which  might  have  been  fortunate  with- 

out  Industry, 

He  added  Industry,  which,  without  Genius,  might 

have  commanded  Fortune. 

He  acquired  Wealth  with  Honour, 
And  seemed  to  possess  it  only  to  be  liberal. 

His  Public  Spirit 

was  not  less  ardent  than  his  Private  Benevolence : 

He  considered  Individuals  as  Brethren, 

And  his  Country  as  a  Parent. 

May  his  Talents  be  remembered  with  respect. 
His  Virtues  with  emulation ! 
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MC«:  Here  also  lift 

(mingled  with  the  same  earth)  the  dost  of 

Nathanibl  Batlt  £dwak»i« 

his  Nephew ; 

In  whom  distingoished  abilities  and  an  amiable 

disposition^ 

assisted  by  eueh  an  example, 

gwe  the  promise  of  equal  exceOence; 

When,  on  the  28th  of  Jannary,  1771^ 

in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

He  paid  the  debt  to  Natare : 

His  surviving  Brother, 

Batav    Edwards. 

Inscribes  this  Stone  aa  a  memorial  of  his  Gratitude, 

Affection,  and  Esteem. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BOOK  II. 


No.  1. 


A  gemnd  itate  tf  jigrkulMt,  and  N^ro  popular 

fiali  m  the  idand  9f  Jamaica^  «f  tht  ihtt  of  1791, 

fhm  the  nprni  of  m  Cmmitiee  af  the  Hatae  of 


Sugar  plantations 

Coffee  plantations 

Orazbg  and   breeding   Aurms, ) 
called  penns    •  •  ^ 

Of  small  setdements  for  the' 
growth  of  cotton,  ginger,  pi- 
ibenfd,  corn,  and  other  pro- 
visions, the  number  is  not 
ascertained:  ihey  are  sup- 
posed (including  die  Negroes 
in  die  several  tovms)  to  give 
employment  to 


Number. 

►    767 
:    607 


Negrdei 


140,000 
£1,000 


1,047     .     31,000 


58,000 


1791 
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No.  11. 


An  account  of  the  number  of  sugar  plantations  in  tht 
island  of  Jamaica  in  \n%  and  again  in  1191  f 
distinguishing  the  parishes;  also  the  number  in 
each  parish  which ^were  sold,  in  the  interim^  for  the 

payment  of  debts; — the  number  remaining  in  1791 
in  the  hands  of  mortgagees,  trustees,  qr  recevoers ; — 
the  number  thrown  up  and  abandoned,  or  converted 
into  other  cultivation  between  the  tMOo  periods : — 
and  the  number  of  new  plantations  recently  set^ 
tied,  or  which  were  settling,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
period. 

Ill   181   11^      ^     ? 

||.|     Sa*-     iSs.        9       * 

PARISHES.  g.g        M^&       8.S  ?         22.       2» 

Westmorland  -39-  7-16-11-4 
Hanover  ---40-  2£-  9-  4-8 
St.  James  -  .  49  -  13  -  15  -  3-6 
St.  Elizabeth  -16-  2-  d-n-£ 
Trelawny  -.-65-14-      4-       1-7 


Total  in  the  County 
of  Cornwall 


I  £09   -    58    -    47    -    30    -  £7 
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PARISHES. 


St  Mary       - 
Clarendon     - 
Vere        -    . 
St.  Dorothy 
St.  John 
St.  Katharine 
St.  Thomas  in 

the  Vale 
St.  Anne 


} 


51 


s 


0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

3 


Total  in  the  County  | 

of  Middlesex       i  ^^  " 


?    APPEN- 


B-       § 


B* 


3 
S 
0 
1 


-17-15-3-3-0 


-    -    -     15    -       0    -    fl    -    2    -     1 


74    -  23    -  11     -  12 


St.  Andrew 
Port  Royal 
Portland        -    - 
St.  George    -    - 
St  Thomas  in  7 
the  East      5 
St  David's 

FSton       -    • 


-  14 

-  3 

-  15 

-  7 

-  48 

-  6 

-  0 


Total  in  the  County  > 
of  Surry  5  ^^ 


8 
0 
6 
3 


5 
0 


2 
0 
1 

4 


1 
1 

4 
3 


1 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
2 
5 


23-14-5-0 


-  1 

-  0 


-    45     -  t2    -  14    -    8 


GRAND  TOTAL     -     451     -  177     -  92     -  55     -  47 
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Existing,  plantations  in  17^1    -    -    -    -    720 
Plantations  then  recently  settled  or  settling      4/ 


Total  number  of  sij^r  estates  In  179 1    -      767 


Observations. 

From  the  preceding  table  it  is  suiScienfly 
obvious,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  yeajrs>  end- 
ing 179),  the  planters  of  Jamaica  (however  profit- 
ably employed  in  the  service  of  the  mother-coun- 
try) were  labouring  to  little  purpose  for  them- 
selves :  it  appearing  that  no  less  than  177  sugar 
plantations  had  been  sold,  during  that  period,  for 
ifie  payment  of  debts ; — that  55  had  been  aban- 
doned  by  the  proprietors,  and  that  92  others  re- 
Haained  in  the  hands  of  creditors !  Since  the  year 
179 1 »  a  favourable  change  has  taken  place>  and 
it  is  presumed  that  at  this  tfane  (December  1797) 
neu*  S00,000  negroes  are  employed  solely  in  the 
cultivation  ofaugar ;  but  the  most  rapid  improve- 
ment which  this  island  has  experienced  is  a  vast 
increase  in  the  growth  of  coffee.  The  foUowJn|^ 
is  an  authentic  return  from  the  naval  officer: 
— ^viz. 
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AccoiTNT  of  Coffee  exported  from  the  Island  of  APFEN- 

Jamaica  for  10  Years,  viz.  1787,  to  1797 :  ^"^ 

Ibt.  to  Ilw.to 

■n          .        ^                                                   Gnat  Britain.  Ameriea. 

From  1st  August  17S7,                   n^^v^  ^^^"-^ 

to  Ist  August        1788        808,528  393,273, 

1789  l,a04,649  382,489 

1790  1,412,241  427,130 

1791  2,114,326  291,764 
1799  2,708,548  144,849 

1793  3,543,003  69,657 

1794  4,314,290  257,103 
1796  4,452,611  1,479,961 

1796  5,273,814  1,757,444 

1797  6,708,272  1,223,349 


Total        -        .  32,540,282    6,427,019 


■»■»» 


%•  A  thejbrmttr  idithn^  ff  ihis  wtrk  was  sub- 
jiimlUkthu  Jfyfmuhm,  m  Hi^rinl  Accmint  of  the 
CQii3titiitioQ  of  Jamaica^  ^kkh  being  /Mmd  fy  the 
frinier  to0  hngfor  the^rMt  m&NW  ^  Oii  ediUm,  is 
now  transferred  to  volume  the  thud. 
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BOOK    III. 


EITGLISH    CHARAIBEAN    ISLAKDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


BARBADOES. 


Pint  arrvoal  of  the  Ef^Ush  at  this  island.-- 
Origin,  progress,  and  terminatian  qfihe  propri- 
etary government. — Revenue  granted  to  the 
crown  qfi^per  centum  on  aUproduce  erparted— 
hmo  obtained.— Origin  of  the  act  qfnafoigation. 
'Situation  and  esrtent  rfthe  island.— SoU  and 
produce. — Population. — Decline,  and  causes 
thereof. — Exports  and  imparts. 

BOOK  The  island  of  Barbadoes,  of  which  I  now 
propose  to  treat,  was  probably  first  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  tbeir  voyages  from  Bra- 
sil ;  and  from  them  it  received  the  name  which 
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it  still  retains.*  It  was  found  without  occupants  cha?. 
or  claimants.  The  Charaibes,  for  reasons  alto- 
gether unknown  to  us,  bad  deserted  it,  and  the 
Portuguese,  satisfied  with  the  splendid  r^ons 
th^  had  acquired  on  the  continent,  seem  to  have 
considered  it  as  of  little  value.  Having  fur- 
nished it  with  a  breed  of  swine  for  the  benefit  of 
such  of  their  countrymen  as  might  navigate  the 
same  tracks  they  left  the  island  in  all  other  re* 
spects  as  they  found  it 

Of  the  English,  the  first  who  are  known  to 
have  landed  in  this  island  were  the  crew  of  a 
ship  called  the  OBoe  Blosmn^  bound  from  Lon- 
don to  Surinam,  in  1605,  and  fitted  out  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  Olive  Le^h,  whom  Purchas  styles 
'  a  worshipful  knight  of  Kent.'  Finding  it  with* 
out'  inhabitants,  they  took  possession  of  the 
country,  by  fixing  up  a  cross  on  the  spot  where 
James^Town  was  afterwards  built,  with  this  in- 
scription, '^  James  king  of  £ngland  and  this 
island ;"  but  they  began  no  setdement,  nor  made 
any  considerable  stay  in  a  country  entirely  unin- 
habited and  overgrown  with  woods ;  yet  it  fur- 
nished them  with  fresh  provisions.  They  found 
pig3y  pigeonsi  and  parrots,  and  the  sea  abounded 
with  fish, 

Some  years  after  this,  a  ship  of  Sir  William 

*  It  is  Mid  not  to  have  been  noticed  in  any  sea-ehart 
before  tlie  year  ISOO. 
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BOOK  Courtttn's,  a  merchant  of  Londoo,  retunung 
from  Bracil,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  mto 
this  island,  and  finding  refreshments  on  it»  the 
master  and  seamen,  on  their  arrival  in  En^and, 
made  so  favourable  a  report  of  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  country,  that  Lord  Ley  (afterwaids 
earl  of  Marlborough,  and  Lord  High  Treasurar) 
immediately  obtained  from  King  James  the  First 
a  grant  of  the  island  to  hhnself  and  hb  heirs  in 
perpetuity. 

Courteen  bimsetf  was  a  man  of  extensive 
views  and  magnificent  projects.  He  immediaAely 
began,  (probably  under  the  patronage  of  Marlbd- 
rough)  to  form  ideas  of  establishing  a  colony  in 
the  distant  but  promising  territory.    Having  ea- 
gi^ed  about  thirty  persons  to  settle  in  the  island, 
and  furnished  them  with  tools,  provisions  and 
necessaries  of  all  kinds  for  planting  and  fortifying 
the  country,  he  appointed  William  Deane  their 
governor,  and  sent  them  away  in  a  shirp  daUed 
the  William  and  Jobtiy  commanded   by  John 
Powel  1 .   They  arrived  safe  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1 6i4>y  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  town, 
which,  in  honour  of  the  sovereign,  they  denoaai*- 
nated  James-Town;   and  thus  began  the  first 
English  settlement  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 
For  some  time  previous  to  this,  it  had  be- 
come fashionable  in  England,  for  men  of  high 
rank  and  distinction  to  engage  in  sea  adven- 
tures,   proclaiming  themselves  the  patrou  of 
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cdonintipQ  mxnd  foreign  commence.      In  Ae  chap. 
lift  of  thoac  who  contributed  to  the  British  set- 
deoients  in  Virgibia,  New  England,  the  fier«- 
mwUi  islands,  and  other  places  in  the  New 
World,  may  be  found  the  names  of  many  of  the 
first    nobility    and    gentry    of    the   kingdom. 
Among  others  who  dktinguished  themselves  in 
such  pursuits,  at  the  time  that  Barbadoes  was 
thus  planted  by  a  private  merchant,  was  James 
Hay,  earl  of  Carlisle.     This  nobleman  was  at 
that  juncture  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  a 
cdony  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher  (as  we 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  more  particularly 
to  relate)  and,  either  not  knowing  of  the  Earl 
of  Marlborough's  patent,  or  conceiving  that  it 
interfered  with  his  own  pretensions,*  he  applied 
for  and  obtained,  in  the  first  year  of  Charles  I. 
a  warrant  for  a  grant,  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  of  all  the  Charaibean 
islands,  including  Barbadoes;    but  when  the 
grant  came  to  be  actually  passed,  the  Earl  of  ' 
Mariborough  opposed  it  on  the  ground  of  pri- 
ority of  right.    The  dispute  between  these  noble 
lords  continued  for  a  considerable  time ;    at 
length  the  contending  parties  thought  it  pru- 

*  It  is  said  that  be  had  obtained  from  James  I.  a 
graiit,  or  wannuit  for  a  grants  under  the  gteat  seal  of  all 
the  Charaibean  islands,  which  the  king  erected  into  a  pro- 
vince by  tha  name  of  C^Uola,  on  tha  modiA  of  the  palati- 
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of  Carlisle's  undertakii^  to  pay  the  annual  som 
of  300/.  to  the  £arl  of  Marlborough  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  Marlborough  waved  his  patent, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  on  the 
£d  of  June,  1627,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  patent 
passed  the  great  seal,  who  thereupon  became 
sole  proprietor.* 

*  Among  other  clauses  in  this  grant  are  the  following : 
'^  Further  know  ye,  that  we,  for  us  our  heirs  and  socces- 
iors,  have  authorised  and  appointed  the  said  James,  Barl 
of  Carliile,  and  his  heirs  (of  whosefidelity,  prudence,  jus- 
tice, and  wisdom  we  have  great  confidence)  for  the  good 
and  happy  government  of  the  said  province,  whether  for 
the  public  security  of  the  said  province  or  the  private 
utility  of  every  man,  to  make,  erect,  and  set  forth,*  and 
under  his  or  their  signet  to  publish,  such  laws  as  he  the  said 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  or  his  heirs,  with  the  consent,  aseent,  and 
€q)probation  of  the  free  i$ihabitants  of  the  said  province  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  thereunto  to  be  caUed,  and  in  such 
form  as  he  or  they  in  his  or  their  discretion  shall  think  fit 
and  best.   And  these  laws  must  all  men  for  time  being, 
that  do  live  within  the  limits  of  the  said  province,  observe  \ 
whether  they  be  bound  to  sea,  or  from  thence  returning 
to  England,  or  any  other  our  dominions,  or  any  other  place 
appointed,  upon  such  impositions,  penalties,]  imprison- 
ment, or  restraint  that  it  behoveth,  and  the  quality  of  the 
ofibnce  requireth,  either  upon  the  body^  or  death  itself, 
to  be  executed  by  the  said  James,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  by 
his  heirs,  or  by  his  or  their  deputy,  judges,  justices, 
magistrates,  officers,  and  ministers,  according  to  the  tenor 
and  true  meaning  of  these  presents,  in  what  cause  soever, 
and  with  such  power,  as  to  him  the  said  James,  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  or  his  heirs,  shall  seem  best  5  and  to  dispose  of 
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ofiences  or  riots  whatsoever,  either  by  sea  or  land,  whethef 
before  judgment  received,'  or  aft^r  remitted','  freed'/ iiai*-^ 
doned,  or  foi^ven;  and  to  do  aod  to  (>d#f6<«n' All^iaiii 
9wmT  tlung  and  tbiDg8>  wfaic|)  to  Xhe/HWISi^ei  olilPstob 
GourU  or  miinner  of  proceeding  ja  tfieir  tribui^nl,  mi^y  or 
doth  belong  or  appertain^  although  express  n^ention  of 
them  in  these  presents  be  not  made,  yet  we  haye  granted 
ftall  power  by  virtue  of  these  presents  therein  to 'he  made  j 
which  laws  00  absolutely  procMmed,  amf'b^ifttredgth  of 
r^t  supported  as  they  are  granted^,  wqj  vttU*  eiyoiii^ 
charge^  apd  command,  all  and  ey^ry  sub^t  a/id  lieg^ 
people  of  us,  our  {leirs  and  successors,  so  far  as  them  they 
do  concern^  inviolably  to  keep  and  observe,  under  the 
pains  therein  expressed  ;  so  as  hot  withstanding  the  afore- 
said  lai^s  be  agreeable  and  not  repugnant  unto  reason^ 
nor  againsi  it  i  but  as  convenioit  and  agreeable  aa  may  ba 
to  the  lawfi^  statutes^  customs^  and  rights  of  our  kingdom 
of  England" — "  We  will  also,  of  our  princely  grace,  for  us^ 
our  heirs,  and  successors,  straightly  charge,  make,  and 
ordain,  that  the  said  province  be  of  our  allegisLQce,  and 
that  all  and  every  subject  and  liege  people  of  us,  our  heiri> 
and  sttocesson^  brought  or  to  be  brpughft^  and  tbeir.ciii)^ 
dren,  whether  there  born  or  afterwards  to  be  born,  be- 
conne  natives  and  subjects  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  succes- 
sors, and  be  as  free  as  they  that  were  born  in  England  f 
and  so  their  inheritanca  within  our  kingdom  of  Bnglandt 
or  other  our  dominions,  to  seek,  receire,  take,  hold,  baf> 
and  possessj  and  use  and  ei\joy  them  as  bis  own,  and  to 
gire,  sell,  alter,  and  bequeath  them  at  their  pleasure  ^ 
and  ahofreehf,  quietly,  and  peaceably,  to  have  and  pasteu 
all  the  lihertiei,Jranehiie$,  and  prwUegei  of  this  kingdomp 
and  them  to  use  and  e^joy  as  li^e  people  of  England, 

« 

whether  born,  or  to  be  born,  without  impediment,  .mor 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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nntn  who  alone  had  the  merit  of  anneiiiig  I(m 
plantation  of  Barbadoes  to  the  crown  of  Eoglaad, 
seems  to  have  been  shaoiefully  neglected.  The 
fiarl  of  Marlboroiighi  having  secured  to  hiinadf 
and  his  posterity  the  gratification  I  have  iqmi** 
tioned,  deserted  him;  and  the  Lord  Carliale, 
having  done  him  premeditated  injury,  became  his 
irreconcileable  enemy.  Courteen,  however,  found 
a  friend  in  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  re- 
presenWd  his  case  in  soeh  a  lif^t  to  tbs  Kia^ 
as  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  Carlisle's  patent, 
and  a  grant  to  himself  in  trust  foV  Courteen. 

But  the  hopes  of  this  worthy  citizen  were  of 
.short  continuance.  The  £arl  of  Carlisle  was,  at 
|hat  juncture,  absent  from  the  kingdom ;  a  cir* 
Cumstance  which  gave  some  colour  to  his  charge 
of  injustice  and  precipitancy  in  the  proceeding. 
On  his  return  to  England,  be  complained  that 
be  had  been  condemned  and  deprived  of  his  pro* 
perty  unheard ;  and  the  monarch  on  the  throne, 
who  seems,  through  the  whole  of  his  unfortunate 
reign,  rather  to  have  wanted  resolution  to  pursue 
the.  right  P^^i  tiian  sagacity  to  discern  it,  trod 
back  his  ground  a  second  lime ;  for  nnabie  to^ 
resist  the  clamorous  importunity  of  a  worthless 
favourite,  he  actually  annulled  the  graAt  to  the 

leaUtidD,  vexstioa,  hoinry,  or  trouble  of  us^  our  heirs, 
and  itieceMorBj  any  statute,  act,  ordinance,  or  proviso  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding/* 
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Bfeurl  of  PMibroke»  and  by  aecoud  Mten  patent  chaf. 
to  tlie  Earl  of  Caiiisle,  again  restored  to  him  the 
privileges  of  which  he  had  htmselfy  a  ^ort  time 
before,  deprified  him. 

Thus  by  an  act  of  power^  which  its  repcig* 
nancy  and  absurdity  alone  rendered  illegal^  the 
Esrl  of  Carlisle  again  found  himself  lord  para- 
mount of  Barbadoes ;  and  in  order  completely  to 
nan  all  the  interests  in  the  colony  of  his  compo- 
titor,  he  proceeded  to  distribute  the  lands  to  such 
persons  as  chose  to  receive  gntnts  at  his  hands  on 
die  terms  proposed  to  them.  A  society  of  London 
merchaats*  accepted  ten  thousand  acres,  on  con- 
ditions which  promised  great  advantage  to  the 
proprietor ;  but  they  were  allowed  the  liberty  of 
sending  out  a  person  to  preside  over  their  con- 
cerns in  the  colony,  and  they  made  choice  for 
tiua  purpose  of  Charles  Woolferstone,  who  re- 
pelled to  the  island,  accompanied  with  sixty-four 
peraotts,  each  of  whom  was  authorized  to  take 
up  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 

These  people  landed  on  the  fifith  of  July, 
16S8,  at  which  time  Courteen's  settlement  was 
ID  a  very  prooMsing  condition ;  but  Woolferstone 
declared  it  an  encroaebment  and  usurpation,  and 
being  supported  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Williatn 

*  The  »amss  of  tbsas  meieiiaDto  were  Mamndoke 
Brandon^  Williaoi  Pcfkia,  Aleximder  Baixitter»  Rabat 
Wbea«l«y,  Bdmoftd  Foiatsr*  liobert  SwiaiNfton,  Htttfjr 
WbesUy^  iphn  Charley  aad  J^ha  Fanlaedoo. 
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Lord  Carlisle,  in  \6ii9j  with  a  force 
for  the  maintenance  of  bis  pretensions,  he  com^ 
pelled  the  friends  of  Courteen  to  submit;  and 
the  interests  of  the  latter  were  thenceforth  swaU 
lowed  up.  and  forgotten.* 

The  facts  which  t  have  thus  recited  have 
heen  related  so  often  by  others,  that  an  apdogy 
might  be  necessary  for  their  inserti<xi  in  this 
work,  were  it  not  that,  by  comparii^  one  ac* 
count  with  another^  I  Imve  been  enabled  to  cor- 
rect some  important  errors  in  each.  And  the 
claim  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  originally 
introduced  and  established  the  very  heavy  in- 
ternal imposition  on  their  grMs  prodace,  to 
which  the  planters  of  this,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  are  to  this  day  liable;  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  be  particular  and 
minute,  in  tracing  the  clafm  itsetf  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  what  manner  it  produced  the  bur- 
then in  question,  and  bow  fiarbadoes  reverted 
froln  a  proprietary  to  a  royal  government,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate. 

The  administration  of  Sir  William  Tufton, 

,  ti)p .  first  governor  appointed  by  Loid  Carlisle, 

provipg  disagreeable  to  his  Lordship,  Captain 

*  In  this  year^  Sir  William  Tafton  gave  140  greats  of 
iaad^  oomprifiag  ia  tiw  wh^  IS,B7%  acres,  and  on  tlie 
HSd  of  Febrnary,  1690,  he  paMwd  divers  laws,  and  amoBg 
others,  one  for  dividing  ilie  islaiul  into  ns  parishes. 
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Heniy  Htmlej  was  geok  jonxia  1691  to  sufmi-    cbap. 
sede  bim.    Tufton  rcoeotjog  this  measure,  pro* 
cwed  tbe  signatares  tit  sense  of  the  planters  to 
a*  petitiM  coosptadniog  of  Hawley's  coodo^t. 
Hawley  construed  tbis  petition  into  an  act  of 
mutiny  on  the  part  of  Tufton,  for  which  he  had 
him  tried  add  condeDRied*  by  a  courtHDartia!, 
and  with  Very  little  ceremony  caused  htm  to  be 
shot  to  death;    a  proceeding  universally  ex- 
claimed against  as  a,  most  horrid  and  atrocious 
murder.    Hawley,  however,  tbough  recalled  on:^ 
this    account,    not    only  escaped    punistmieDt 
through  the  interest  of  his  noble  patron^  but 
was  soon  afterwards  sent  back  again  as  chief, 
goverporj.  in  which  capacity  he  remained  till 
1698,  when  he  waa  driven  from  the  ownlry  bf 
the  united  voiee  of  all  the  inhabitants;  <wbo 
however  pei^mitted  his  brother^  WiUiam  Hawley,  * 
to  act  .as  commander  in  cbiei^  until  a  governor 
should  be  nominated  at  home.     He  was  sue- . 
ceeded  by  Major  Hunckas,  who,  leaving  tbe 
island  in  1641,  appoitited  Philip  Bell,  Esquiie, 
his  deputy,  and  Bell,  in  1645,  was  appointed 
chief  governor.*    But  the  conduct  of  Hawley, 

*  During  the  administralion  of  this  gentlemaii,  many 
fldatarylawfl  were  psMcd:  among  others  the  fiiBowliigt  ' 
^^  Ifit.  <'  Jn  Act  for  the  contlmiaiice  and  observatioa  of . 
att  acts  and  sfatutes  not  repealed  $**  wUeh  act  reeilet  that 
there  were  divers  and  sundry,  good  and  wholesocne  kms^ 
ttttat^i  and  ordiniulceB  provided,  enaitted/  and  aad^  ss- 
ugned,  and  agreed  npoD>  bjr  and  with  the  assent,  conseat,  ' 
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BOM  thus  tioteht  «nd  bloody,  tod  the  support  wfaieb 
be  received  from  the  pnoj^toryfaad  alienated 
the  minds  of  the  new  setders  froni  pewcr  tiMie 
delegated  and  abused ;  and  the  pi»prielor*9  eu- 
thority  lost  ground  every  day.    Id  Ae  meaa 

«Qd  ipftfokatieft  of  the  ^Dvarpot « SQWStl^  isad  fisebeideiS 
out  of  f Very  fttviah  of  the  iftl^d,  intituled,  J  General  Am- 
temhlyfor  that  purpose  elected^  made,  and  choien.  And  it  is 
thereby  enacted,  that  none  of  those  laws  shall  be  altered, 
or  any  thtn^  added  to  them,  withont  the  consent  of  alike 
OenertdAieembUi.  And  that  every  parisli  tbould  havotwo 
fqpniiUlfaiss  at  kwt,  to  be  dactat  bgr  the  ffeeholders* 

24.  An  addition  to  an  act  intituled^ ''  An  Act  for  settling 
the  estates  and  titles  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  to 
their  possessions  in  their  several  plantations  within  the 
same,  :'*  it  is  therein  reeited,  that  in  a  clause  in  the  ftrst 
set  it  is  ovdaiaed,  that  all  the  iahabitaats  of  this  fslsnd,  tlkat 
wese  ta  quiet  possession  of  any  lands  or  isnemeau  by  vk* 
tnt  of  any  warrant  firom  any  former  governor,  o.r  by  con* 
veyance  or  other  act  in  law,  from  them  who  had  the  same 
warrant,  should  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  same,  ae  their 
free  istate:  and,  as  some  scruples  had  since  arisen,  whe- 
ther an  estate  for  life  or  inheritance  might  be  oonscrued 
fnwi  the  ssme,  fsr  waet  of  the  wordi^  th^  1^9^  to  ths 
intent  the  san^e  might  be  noore  fully  explained^  and  all 
disputes  of  that  kind  for  the  future  abolished,  it  is  enacted, 
that  by  the  words  as  their  free  estates,  was  meant,  the 
whole  ertAte  oitd  inAeriiaiioe.  of  the  respective  pXsntstioQs 
witkitt  this  island,  so  that  by  suck  possessien  in  maaacr 
as  by  tbaeaU  act  is  eaimssadi  the  said  iahakitauts  aie 
theidby  sc^adged  and  declared  to  have  and  to  koU  tktir 
lands  ef  ri|^  te  theas,  to  disfMSs  of  or  lOiseaKu  or  othsr- 
wlsa  te  dssaaad,  or  be  eoainMd  to  thair  kaiss  isr 
atar.V 


tune,  tJm  oudl  mr  io  £i#uid,  tmrni  mattf  caua^ 
IMfik  of  paioeabic  teanpers  and  difpontirafi 
cUtfly  coyaliats,  to  tajk»  vcfiige  in  thit  island ; 
and  the  conieqtutiit  ruin  of  the  kii^'a  affitifa  ia-^ 
4mud  a  still  gpcatar  Qttaiber»  aomy  of  wfaooiibadi 
been  officers  of  rank  in  bis  senrice^  to  folknr 
thosrexanq^  The  amigration  from  titt:mothar«» 
eoontry  to  thb  island  was  indeed  so  groat  dorii^ 
the  ooaEunotions  io  England,  that  in  I(3J0  it  iras 
oomputed  there  were  £0|^000  white  men  in  fiar-* 
badoes^  half  of  them  able  to  bear  arms^  and  buh 
mafaing  even  a  regiesant  of  horse  to  the  nmnfaer 
ef  one  thousand. 

'*  These  adventurers/'  says  Lord  Clarendon, 
'^  iriaitted  without  any  body's  leave,  and  with^ 
^  out  being  ofipased  or  contradicted,  by;  any 
^  body."  The  case  seems  to  haare  been^  th«t>the 
governor  granted  lands  to  all  who  appliedl,  on 
lecctvii^  a  gratuity  for  himself;  and  the  daiin 
of  the  psopiietor,  whether  diafNited  in  the  island^ 
or  disrqpurded  acnidst  the  ooniasioos  at  hoaoa, 
was  at  length  tacitly  and  silently  reUoqrahed.^ 

The  colony,  left  to  its  own  eflbrts,  and^  ea- 
joying  an  unlimited  freedom  of  trade,  flourisbod 
fae^nd  exampki  In  the  year  1646^  however, 
tba  tben  £ad  of  Carlisle,  who  was  son  and  heii 
of  die  patentee,  stimulated  by  the  renown  of  its 

^  Lonl  Csrliite  bsd  tnigtmBj  tftpukted  for  jub  ftnaval 
Wlbals  ef  forty  poundi  af  cottoa  wdoi  fhMn  €Sclf  |Mft<^ii 
who  held  laodt  uadtr  Ki^  gnst. 
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wodtfa  awl'pvo^Mity^  ^^^9^  toveidw  fab  clpim^ 
^.iisioditary  propriMor;  and,  estering  intp  a 
treafy  wkh  Lord  Wittooghby  of  PariuMn,  con- 
veyed to  that  nobknmnall  his  Ti^vta  by:lea8» 
fer  itirenty-oae  yearsq  dn<^oiidilHKi  of  ncmnag 
(me  blili'th^' profits  m  the  mean  time;  bat  jufitty 
ftfspreboidingi  that  the  jissideDt  ptantens  mij^ 
dispate  his  pretensions^  he  very  readily  co^cuvred 
widi 'Lord  WiUoughby  in  soliciting  a  commissicm 
for  the  latter,  as  chief  governor^  under  tiie  sano 
lion  of:i-€^al  authority.'*'  •  - 
.  This,  thoogb  an  absotttCa  dereiiction  of  the 
proprietary  ship,  was  asked  and  obtained;  and 
the  .Lord  Willoughby,  thusicooimissionedy  em- 
barked for,  his  government,  and,  .in  oonside- 
mtion^  of  the  royal  afqpoiatmept,  msbsi  receirad 
by  the  iiofaabitantt^  who  :vrere  warmly  at^ched 
to  tke  Kingfs  interest;  with  respect  and  obe- 
dience: It  seems  {»T>bable,  that  at  its  first  com- 
ings he  said  nothing. of  his  lease  from v Carlisle; 
tsoBtiOg  rather  to  future  managemenl/  for  the  re- 
estaUiahfl|ient  of  that  iord^  pretensions,  than 'to 
an* open  avowal  of  them  on  his  arrival.  We 
are  told, .  however,  by  Lord  Clarendon,  that  he 
obtained!  firom  the  planters  a  promise  of  a  con- 
tribution to  the  proprietor;,  but  before-  it  was 

•  When  this  application  was  made,  the  King  was  in 
the  bands  of  the  parU^unfvat;  the  comniinioB  therefoic^ 
with  hi9.M^e8ly*8  privity  a^d  appivriiation,  was  signed  by 
the  frinee  of  Walc8>  at  that  time  in  HoUaad.  • 
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abolished  in  Englfeind,  iltid(>Bart«tdQi^  Tedoced 
to  the  obeiiien(}e  -of  tiie-M^'repuMie^  by  whom 
mother  gowriibr*WM'ap|M)ifit^^^  * 

On  AeTeBtocMlbiritffv  Charles  11.  anddie  r^- 
ettftfclialiiiieM  of  thd  roytA>«tilftip])ity  owf  at)  tiic' 
Aritish"(kH»iona^*  Lord-WUloi^^y^,  i^bo*  had 
ei|^t  or  hude  years  bf  tins  Iraseiiinexpired^  apM 
jriied  to  tinr  kingfor  leavB^aTetarBilo'hiB  g6vem- 
meBt  0^  fiaitadoesk  iiTo^tlwt  applicaliDn  no 
objection  *  would  have  ibBeii  intDde  by  the  iii^ 
habitants;  if  his  knrdaiiip  had '  cflaadarBdi  hiinsdf 
merely  astrepvosentaHvttlof.ihe  oioYnr:.'iii>t'hi$ 
obmiectidn'  aad>  cpntraot  with)  the  Eai-l^'Ofr  Car** 
lisle  were  by  tthi s.  time .  auficiently  oaderstood 
by  the  pknters,  who  saw  with  astonidiixieDt 
dud;  ibiey  were  regarded  by  those  great  lords  aa 
mere  tenants  at  wilt  of  their  possessions.  -  They 
solicited  therefore  the  King's  support  -  and 
protection.  "  They  pleaded/'  says  Clarendon, 
'^  that  they  were  the  King's  subjects ;  that  they 
had  repaired  to  fiarbadoes  as  to  a  desolate  place, 

*  On  the  18th  of  February^  1661,  his  Mijesty  honoured 
thirteen  gentlemen  of  Barbadoes  with  the  dignity  of  baro-' 
netag^^  in  oonsideratton  of  their  saffeHngs  and  loyalty  dnr-' 
kig  tbe  cbil  war :  they  were>  Sir  John  Callelofl,  Sir  James 
Modiford,  Sir  James  Drax^  Sir  Robert  Daversj  SirRoberf. 
Hacket,  Sir  John  Yeamans^  Sir  Timothy  Thomhill,  Sir 
John  Witham^  Sir  Robert  Legard,  Sir  John  Worsum,  Sir 
John  Rawdon,  Sir  Edwyn  Stede,  Sir  Wflloughby  Cham* 
berlayne.  ^ 
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i^  8ttd  had  byUkmt  Muatrf  obtilMclAlivelibotd 
><pv^  dme,  whw  tJi^  coaHl  ndt  #ith.  a  good  em^ 
aciMce  atay  b  foglaad: ;  tfant  if  they  aliMld  nmr 
be  left  to  dioae  Iwcla  toiffanwai  thnawgifffia  umI 
cQoipou&d  for  tbdif.  eatatn^  dvy  iMitlnive  tlie 
aoimtfyy  and  the  fhatatrnM  be  dMlaaytdywbkh 
yielded  hb  aH||as^  io  graat  a.  imeMia^"  Ee« 
spactiag.tbe  charter  granted  to  the  Eail  of  Car* 
liale,  4bey  iniistad  positively  tliat  ii  wi$  void  iai 
law ;  aad  they  made  two  faoodfale  proporitiana 
to  the  King,  eitkcr  diak  his  inajesfey  would  ghre 
them  leave  to  fautitulie  in  his  naaoa,  hot  at  their 
own  cost,  a  process  in  tha  Exidioqver  for  tryiag 
the  TaMty  of  the  earl*s  patent ;  or  Skat  he  woidA 
isave  those  who  dainMd  under  it  (far  tbe\aecenl 
Ead  of  Carlisle  dying  in  the  iaterins, ;  had  ba*^ 
qneathed  bis  rights  in  the  West  ladies  to  the 
Earl  of  Kiononl)  to  their  legal  oamedy,  abao* 
hiMly  danyhig  that  either  the  lata  or  foraw 
lAund  GarKde  had  sustained  the  smaUest  ca- 
peoee  in  eettlmg  the  colony. 

/Instead  erf  consenting  to  either  of  those  anast 
reasonable  propositions^  die  King  ordered  en- 
quiry to  be  made  into  the  several  allegatioos 
and  claims  of  the  parties  tOQcemedy  by  a  con* 
mitlee  of  the  privywcouacil ;  before  whom  aooM 
of  the  planters  being  heard,  one  of  them,  in 
order  more  readily  to  induce  the  King  to  take 
the  saveieigp^  of  the  island  into  his  own  hands,i 
oficfpd,  in  the  name,  of  die  inhabitants,  t^'Caa- 


wnif  m  4Mkt  §nbt  to  ky  m  m$fmADfn  ci  m  cai&Pr 
mnch  ki  the  bundrAd  on  the  pmduce  of  their 
eststesy  ojiit  of  wbidi  bis  Majesty  ■»  governor 
itt^t  be  honeorebly  supported^  eod  the  King 
dSspoie  of  the  overplus,  as  he  should  lAuiik  fit. 
Taa  mofiarsk  of  CShafksHsrdtsposhioD,  this  was^ 
too  temfiiiig  a  pmpmittop  to  betiesisted^  We 
see infonaed  that  his  ftfajesty  fwdwiike  4^fkt 
wry  gnmu^;  ^*  and. die  next  caie.jef  the 
eamwiUMf^  adds  the  noble  hiistonaD,  hAk)  was 
himsdf  of  that^body,  ■  ^^  iMs.to  asake joose  cani* 
potation  that  might  be  d^MOubd  uponi  as  to 
the  yearly  revenue,  ilmt  would  arise  upon  the 
iisposltion  within  the  island/'  fiat  die  plaiu 
tens,  when  celled  up  tiie  nexk  d^  ta  gite  sa*. 
tisiiLCtkm  in  this  particolar,  insisted  thes  Mr. 
Keodall,  the  person  who  had  made  the  offer, 
had  no  authority  to  undertake  for  them,  or  the 
inhabitanlB  \rithin  the  island:  and  the  utmost 
they  could  be  brou^t  to  pranuse  fcr  them« 
selves  was,  that  they  would  use  their  endea*^ 
TOMB  with  their  friends  hs  Ibe  island  to  settle* 
such  a  revemie  ea  ^  crows  as  the  circuai* 
stsnees  of  the  colony  would  achnit  of^  whidi 
they  seid  die  assemUy  alone  was  oon^Ment  ta 
determine* 

The  prospect  of  a  revenue,  though  distant 
and  uncertain,  bron^  fiMrward  the  creditors  of 
the  Eaii  of  Carlisle,  the  patentee,  >  who  waa 
iaddMed.  it  sesna^  at  his  dntfaL  in  the  wm^of 
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130GK  00,000/.  and  tbey  bad  n6  hopes  of' Mug  piiid 
^«p^^  but  firom  the  profits  of  his  W^t  Indiao  podses^ 
sioDs.  The  heirs  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborobgh 
likewise  put  in  their  ctaim  for-lise  at^'CMi^e  ef 
the  aimmty^of  300/.,  gnmted  ttnder  ^the  ori^ml 
Gompromise  which  I  have  before  mentimed ;  and 
Ae  Lord  •  WiHoQi^^  iD«Ble(jl:'<Lt  ^tf^ 'Siiine  tioie 
on  TBCttiiuog  the  moiety  oiFwbaiever  profits  mi^ 
arise  duriug  the  remaiiider  4>f'the  t^roi'jfiflit  unex« 
pired  in  his  lesae.  The  oAer.  moiety,  during  that 
ttme;'and  tiie  wiiole  iii:i«\^ersioD,  was  clatmed  by 
the  Earl  of  Kinnoul.         - 

To  ^sfy  these  ^eveM  claitnants^  and  secure 
a  perpetual  revenue  to  the  crown,  was  a  work  <if 
<Ufficulty,  ahd  its  aeoompUshtnent'seams  fo^hai^ 
been  the  sole  claim  of  the  king's  ministers;  by 
whom^  aifter  a  tedious  (but  partial  inves^ation 
(eonMlering  .the  colony  as  wholly  at  the  ktn^s 
mercy)  it  was  dualiy  ordered,  diat^  die  Lord 
Wiilougbby  should  immediately  repair  to  his 
government,  and  insist  on  the  giant  and  estab<* 
lishment  by  the  assembly  of  a  permanent  and 
irrevoGiable  revenue  of  -foor  and  a  half  per  cent 
to  be  paid  in  --  specie  on  all  dead  commodities, 
the  growth  of  the  island,  shipped  to  ainy  port  of 
the  world ;  the  money  arising  therefrom  to  be 
applied  as  follows :         >  ,  * 

Finite  towards  an  honourable  and  immediate 
provisi^.  for  the  £arl  of.Kifknodl,  wh^,  it  wis 
aUepd^  had  sacr^edd  bk  fortune  in  tbie  Idng^ 


seonce^mid.  wiM>  cov^nantod^  oq:  suohi  provbion 
beJi^  seCQPttd  to  him»  to  sorfender  the  .Carlisle 
pttent  to  ihd  crown : 

SeofHMtty,  towards  *8«&factioa  and  fuU  di»: 
clwrge  of  tbe  Earl  of  Marlborou^Is  a^iuuty : 

Tbiidly^  it  wa&  atii^idMed  fbai  llie::8urpliis 
ahouh)  4)e  dj^rided  eifwIUy  beburoeii  the .  .cxedUoii 
of  tbe  Earl  of  Carlisle  iand  tbe  Lbrd  Willoughby, 
duriog  tbe  term  yet  unexpired  of  his  lordshipfs 
lM9e.  Qa  tbe  expinUion  thereof,  the  renniiulfic, 
after  providii^  l^OOLperanrnm  fi»  tbe.kiB^s 
government  for  tbe  time  being,  was  ordered  .to 
be. paid  among  the  sidd  creditors  till  their. der 
maods  were  fiiUy  satisfied  and  discharged : 

PourtbLy,  on  ^  eactioetion  of  tbpse  severaJi 
incumbranGes,  it  was  stipulated  th%t  the  whole 
revenue,  subject  to  the  charge  of  l,a(MML  per  ath 
num  to  the  governor,  should  be  at  the  .disposal  of 
the  crown. 

On  these  terms  it  was  understood  that  the 
profMietary  goyemment  was  to  be  disaoliwl,  and 
that  the  planter^  wjere  to  consider  tb^mfielvas  as 
l^^ly  <:opfirmed  in  possession  of  their  estates ; 
fB^nd  to  carry  into  effect  the  important  point,  on 
iw^icb  the  whole .  arrangement  depended  (the 
0»nt  of  a  perpetual  revenue  by  the  assembly) 
Lord  Willi^qghby  returned  to  his  government  in 
1663. 

It  is  pot  wonderful  that  the  planters,  on  his 
Iprdfhip's  arrival^  thougji  devoted  to  tbe  ini^^rests 
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ol  die  erowti  shotrfd  iia?e  loudly  munnured  at 
the  conduct  and  deteitmaadoii  of  die  Biidsh  go- 
verument  in  the  progress  and  conclusion  of  the 
«lK)le  business.  Qarendon  himself  coniiteses, 
diat  die  gfrant  to  Carlisle  was  voidable  by  law. 
The  king  therefore  laid  them  under  no  great  ob- 
ligation in  obtaining  a  surrender  of  it.  Many  of 
the  planters  had  been  obliged  to  quit  their  natiTC 
country  in  consequ^ce  of  their  exertions  in  sup- 
port of  the  royal  cause  during  die  civil  war;  by 
the  lata  setdemenl  they  perceived  a  regard  ex- 
pressed towards  every  interest  concerned  but  their 
own :  and  the  return  which  they  met  with,  both 
for  their  former  services,  and  also  for  augmeQt- 
ing  the  trade,  revalue,  and  dominion  of  die  pa* 
rent  state  by  thar  recent  labours,  was  a  demand 
of  a  contribution,  which  they  stated  would 
amount  to  ten  per  cent,  on  die  d^ar  profits  of 
their  estates  for  ever. 

But  their  complaints,  though  well  founded, 
were  unavailing.  The  king  and  his  governor 
were  too  deeply  interested  to  recede.  The  as* 
sembly  were  called  upon  to  forge  chains  for 
themselves  and  their  children ;  and  if  persuasion 
should  fail,  force  was  not  only  at  hand,  bat 
was  actually  employed  to  compel  them  to  sub» 
mission.  Colonel  Farmer,  who  led  the  party 
in  opposition,  was  arrested  and  sent  prisoner  to 
England,  on  a  charge  of  mudny  and  treason, 
nor  was  he  released  tin  l^ter  a  tedious  and  aelrere 
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confiMiiiMit.  Awed  by  this  example,  and  BeaA-  OHi*. 
tie  that  tto  support  could  be  expect^  from  tliie 
peo[die  at  faome^  whose  privileges  lay  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  the  restored  ajonarcb,  the  assembly 
pasaed  an  act  for  the  puppasea  requifed  of  them  • 
and  their  posterity  stiH  bear,  and  it  is  appre^ 
beoded  will  long  cofttinueto  bear  the  barthen  of  it^ 

*  I  bare  thought  it  may  be  satisfactorj  to  the  reader  to 
bava  an  opportunity  of  peitning  the  act  at  large^  which  I 
HierdbK  aobjoin,  pri^misiiig  that  the  daUae  which  etempO 
the  landa  eiidled  the  10,001^  aoree^  and  also  thut  wMeh  •ti'^ 
paktes  fbr  the  batldiDg  aae«ldn«ho«ise,  aiidaprisoo>  attd 
pwWding  fbr  all  other  pubHc  charges  ineif  mbeat  on  Ae 
govemmeiit,  out  of  the  monies  to  be  raised  by  the  act^  have 
been  equally  disregarded  by  the  crown.  Thesession-hoose 
aad  prison  wem  not  ffniahed  nntH  the  year  1780^  and  the 
eapeue  <a|l wards  of  S>O0pI.)  was  then  defrayed  by  a  ipe^ 
eial  tax  on  the  Inhabitants  |  aad  there  was  raised  by  other 
taxes  no  less  a  sum  than  ia«440l.  U.  44.  in  three  years  (viz. 
firo&D  1745  to  1748)  for  the  repair  of  the  fortifications. 

Jn  ACT  for  $ettling  ike  Impoit  on  ike  Ccmmodities  of 

the  Growth  of  thii  lilandf  passed  the  19th  of 

September,  16eS. — ^No.  56. 

WHEREAS  our  late  Sovereign  Lord  Charles  the  First, 

of  blessed  memory,  did,  by  his  letters  patent  under  the 

great  seal  of  England,  grant  and  convey  unto  James  Earl 

of  Carlisle  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  propriety  of  this 

island  of  Barbadoes :  And  his  sacred  mijesty  that  now  is 

haviitg  by  purchase  invested  himself  in  all  the  rights  of 

the  said  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  in  all  other  rights  which  any 

other  person  may  claim  from  that  patent,  or  any  other ; 

and  thereby,  more  immediately  and  particularly,  hath 

taken  this  island  into  his  royal  protection.     And  his  most 

exceiient  Majesty  baring,  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
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jrioin     :    The  conduct  o£  the  Lord  Chancdar  Cltkr^ap 
III 

dOfi  in  tbia  afiair,  who  indeed  appears  tahate 
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seal  of  England,  bearing;  date  the  twelfth  of  June,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  appointed  his  excellency  Francis 
jLord  WiUoughby  of  Parham,  captain^general  and  cbiaf 
ga!vempr  of  Barbados  and  aQ  the  Caribbee  islanda^  with 
full  po>ver.and  authority  to  grant*  confirm^  and  aasore  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same,  and  their  heirs  for  eyer,  all 
lands,  ienenents,  and  hereditajnents  under  his  M^esty's 
great.  secU  appointed  for  Barbadaes  and  the  r^  of  the  Ca» 
ribet  islanda,  as,  relation  being  thereunto  had,  may  and 
dpth  ffijQre  at  ki^ge  appear.  .And  whereasi  by,  ivirtue  of  the 
said  Ead  of  Carlisle's  patent,  divers  governocs  and  sifeati 
haye  been  sent  over  hither,  with  authority  to  lay  out,  set* 
grant,  or  convey  in  parcels  the  lands  within  this  Island,  to 
SHch  persons  as  they  should  think  fit :  which  was  by  theni, 
in  their  reapective  tinier,  as  ouch  as  in  them  lay,  accord- 
ingly performed.  And  whereas  many  have  net  their  gnuili» 
warrants,  and  other  evidences  for  the  said  lands,  and 
others,  by  reason  of  the  ignorances  of  those,  want  auffi* 
cient  and  legal  words  to  create  inheritances  in  them,  nnd 
their  heirs,  and  others  that  have  never  recorded  their 
grants,  or  warrants,  and  others  that  can  make  no  proofa 
of  any  grants  or  warrants  they  ever  had  for  their  lands'^ 
and  yet  have  been  long  end  quiet  possessors  of  the  same;, 
and  bestowed  great  chargei^  thereon.    And  whereas  the 
acknowledgment  of  forty  pounds  of  cotton  per  head,  sind 
other  taxes  and  connpositions  formerly  raised  to  the  £axl 
of  Carlisle,  was  held  very  heavy;    for  a   full  remedy 
thereof  for  all  the  defects  afore-related,  and  quieting  the 
ppesessions  and  settling  the  tenures  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island  $  be  it  enacted  by  his  excellency  Franda  Lord 
WiUoughby  of  Parham,  &c.  his  council,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  assembly,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  not- 
withstanding the  defects  afbre-rebted  all  the  now  right* 
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beep  the  peraon  chie%  cooBiilted  in  it,  was  «f-   canf^ 
terwards  thoii|^t  so  justly  reprehensible,  as  to 

give  oocasioa  to  tbfe  eighth  article  of  his  iqi- 

• 

fill  poeflessoreoflandSj  tenements, «nd  hereditaments  within 
tlus  island,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  thereof,  maj 
at  all  times  repur  unto  his  Excellency  for  the  full  confir- 
■lation  of  tlieir  estates  and  tenures,  and  then  and  there 
shall  and  may  receive  such  full  confirmation  and  as- 
•nraiiecbinder  his  Migesty's  great  seal  for  this  island,  as 
liiej  can  reasonably  advise  or  desire,  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  tlie  act.  And  be  it  further  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforesud,  that  all  and  every  the  payments 
of  forty  pounds  of  cotton  per  head,  and  all  other  duties, 
nnts,  and  arrears  of  rent  which  have  or  might  have  been 
levied^  be  ftom  henceforth  absolutely  and  fully  released 
and  made  void  j  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
have  and  hold  their  several  plantations  to  them  and  their 
hein  for  ever,  in  free  and  common  soccage,  yielding  and 
paying  therefore,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  every  year,  if 
the  same  be  lawfoUy  demanded,  one  ear  of  Indian  corn  to 
Us  Miiiesty,  his  heini  and  successors  for  ever,  fo  full  and 
free  discharge  of  all  rents  and  services  for  the  future  what- 
soever, in  consideration  of  the  release  of  the  said  forty 
pounds,  and  in  consideration  of  the  confirmation  of  idl 
estates  in  this  island  as  aforesaid,  and  in  acknowledgment 
of  Us  Migesty's  grace  and  favour  in  sending  to  and  ap- 
pointing over  U8  his  said  Excellency,  of  whose  prudence 
and  naoderate  government  we  have  heretofore  had  laige 
esperience,  and  do  rest  most  assured  thereof  for  the 
fiiture.  And  forasmuch  as  nothing  conduceth  more  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  any  place,  and  the  protection 
of  every  single  person  therein,  than  that  the  public  re- 
venue thereof  may  be  in  some  measure  proportioned  to 
the  public  charges  and  expenses  5  and  also  well  weighing 
the  great  charges  that  there  must  be  of  necessity  in  main- 
taining the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  Migesty's  authority 
heie^  tl»e  public  meeting  of  the  sessions,  the  often  at- 
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BMK  peacbment  by  the  House  of  Comnions  in  the 
yesLT  1667.  From  his  answer  to  that  article,  I 
have  collected  (chiefly  in  his  own  words)  great 

tendance  of  the  councQ,  the  reparatioD  of  the  forts,  the 
huUding  a  ieisiofu-house  and  a  priton,  and  all  other  pMk 
charges  incumbent  on  the  government;  do»  in  eoasideration 
thereof,  give  and  grant  unto  his  M^esty,  his  heirs  and 
successors  for  ever,  and  do  most  humbly  desire  your  Ex- 
cellency to  accept  these  our  grants ;  and  we  humbly  pray 
your  excellency  that  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted 
by  his  Eixcellency  Francis  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
captain-general  and  chief  governor  of  this  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  and  all  the  other  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  council  and  the  gentlemen  of  Uie 
assembly,  representatives  of  this  island,  and  by  authority 
of  the  same.  That  an  impost  or  custom  be,  from  and  after 
publication  hereof,  raised  upon  the  native  commodities  of 
this  island,  after  the  proportions,  and  in  manner  and  form 
as  is  hereafter  set  down  and  appointed ;  that  is  to  say,  upon 
all  dead  commodities  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  this 
island,  that  shall  be  shipped  off  the  same,  shall  be  paid  to 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors  fbr 
ever,  four  and  a  half  in  specie  for  every  five  score. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  and  declared  by  the  autho- 
rity aforesaid.  That  if  any  goods  before-mentioned,  on 
which  the  said  custom  is  imposed,  and  due,  by  this  act, 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  shipped  or  put  into  any  boat 
or  other  vessel,  to  the  intent  to  be  carried  into  any  parts 
beyond  the  seas,  the  said  imposition  due  for  the  same 
not  paid,  compounded  fi^f,  or  lavirfully  tendered  to  the 
collectors  or  their  deputies,  or  not  having  agreed  with  the 
commissioners  for  that  purpose  to  be  appointed,  or  their 
deputies  fur  the  same,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  said  act,  that  then  and  from  thenceforth, 
shall  the  said  goods  be  forfeit,  the  moiety  thereof  to 
be  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  and  the  other 
to  him  that  shall  inform,  seize,  and  sue  for  the  sattie 
in  any  court  of  record  within  this  island  ^  iwbidir  grants 
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part  of  the  account  that  I  have  giveo ;  and  there   chaf. 
cannot  be  a  stronger  demonstration  of  Ae  ten-   n^. 
deney  of  power  to  pervert  the  judgment^ .  and 
doud  the  faculties  of  the  wisest  and  worthiest 

are  left  to  your  Excellency's  own  way  of  levying,  in  fall 
jBonGdence  and  assarance  that  your  Ejccellency  will  take 
sueh  course  for  the  collecting  and  gathering  of  the  said 
ioapost,  without  any  charge,  duty,  or  fees,  as  may  be 
most  for  the  ease  of  the  people  of  this  island. 

provided  nevertheless,  that  neither  this  act^  nor  any 
thing  therein  contained,  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to 
bar  his  Majesty,  or  his  said  Excellency,  frona  his  or  their 
right  to  any  land  granted,  or  any  incroachments  made 
npon  the  sea,  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
'fifty,  or  to  any  lands  commonly  called  or  known  hy  the  name 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  Acres ;  the  merchants  land^  granted 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  or  his  father,  untoMarmaduke 
Rawden,  Esquire>  William  Perkins,  Alexander  Bannister, 
Edmund  Forster,  Captain  Wheatley,  and  others  their  as- 
soeiates,  on  certain  corenants  and  conditions :  Provided 
also,  that  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  said  lands,  men" 
tioned  in  the  preceding  proviso,  be  not  liable  to  any  tax,  tm- 
post,  or  custom,  imposed  by  this  act ;  any  thing  in  the  same 
seeming  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^ 
That  one  act  made  the  seyenteenth  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty,  intituled.  An  act  importing 
the  customs  imposed  and  granted  by  the  council,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  assembly,  to  the  Right  Honourable  Frands 
Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham>  Lord  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  Province  of  Carolina,  and  Governor  of  Barbadoes;  as 
alflo,  his  Lordship's  confirmation  of  the  right  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  island  to  their  several  estates,  with  tbe^ 
tenure  and  rent  thereon  created,  be,  and  is  from  hence- 
forth repeided,  made  void,  fhistrate,  of  none  effect,  to  all 
mtents^  constructions^  and  purposes  whatsoever.— « 
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BQ0K    of  men.  than  the  jostification  he  has  dfenoi). 
in.     »  •'  , 

He  even  claims  great  merit  in  not  havii^  ad*' 
vised  the  king  to  possess  himself  of  the  whole 
island  of  Barbadoes,  without  any  r^^  to  the 
planters  or  creditors  concerned  in  the  issue. 

The  prosecution  of  this  great  statesman, 
however,  on  this  account,  was  of  no  advantage 
to  the  suffering  planters ;  for  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  the  redress  of  a  grievance,  and  the 
punbhment  of  its  author,  were  objects  of  very 
distinct  consideratbn.  Those  who  soij^ht  the 
ruin  of  Clarendon,  had  nothing  less  in  view 

In  1684,  the  aisembly  of  this  island  proposed  to  hrm 
the  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  eleren  yean^  for  the  an- 
nual rent  of  6,0001,  sterling,  to  be  paid  into  the  exdieqner  $ 
the  governor  and  council  concurred,  and  it  was  s^greed 
that  7»00OL  currency  per  annum  should  be  raised  by  a  tax 
of  twenty-one  pence  per  acre,  on  all  lands  amounting  to 
ten  or  more  acres.  The  towns  and  traders  to  be  taxed  5007. 
sterling.  An  act  passed  March  19th,  1684,  for  this  pur* 
pose,  and  was  sent  home  i  but  the  lords,  of  the  committee 
for  trade  and  plantations  reported,  that  the  commission's 
of  the  customs  with  whom  they  had advised^wereof  opinion 
that  they  could  Qake  no  estimate  of  the  duty^  until  they 
had  experienced  the  produce  thereof,  under  the  then  ma- 
nagement, for  one  year  at  least ;  and  that  the  conamiasion- 
crs  appointed  for  managing  the  said  doty  in  Barbadoes* 
had  assuied  them  the  duty  would  be  worth  fiom  8^000^ 
to  lOJKXM,  per  ammm.    So  the  act  was  re|)ealed. 

This  proposal  to  farm  the  four  and  a  half  per  cenL  duty, 
was  made  in  consequence  of  Governor  Dutton's. signifying" 
to  the  ooBl^cil  and  assembly,  on  his  arrival  In  1680,  that 
his  Mijesty  was  inclined  to  commute  the  tax  for  a  rea- 
sonable reoompence. 
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tban  the  removal  of  oppressioii)-  from  subjeets  no  cmF« 
remote  as  those  of  Barbadoes* 

In  thus  tracing  the  origin^  progress,  attd  ter* 
xmnatioD  of  the  proprietary  government  in  this 
island,  I  have  purposely  chosen  not  to  break 
the  thread  of  my  narration,  by  recording  any 
iotermediate  events  of  a  nature  foreign .  to  that 
subject  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
GommoQwealth  in  England,  circumstances  how- 
ever arose,  respecting  this  colony,  which  have 
produced  such  effects  on  the  general  comilietrcd 
of  Great  Britain,  as  cannot  be  overlooked  in  an 
historical  and  commercial  survey  of  her  West 
Indian  plantations,  and  of  which  I  shall  now  give 
some  account 

The  reader  has  been  sufficiently  apprised  of 
the  attachment  of  the  Barbadians  towards  die 
regal  government  One  of  the  first  acts  passed 
by  tlie  assembly,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Lord 
Willoughby  for  the  first  time,  (1647)  was  a  da^ 
claration  of  their  alliance  and  fidelity  to  the 
unfortunate  Charles  the  First,  at  that  time  a  pri* 
soner  to  the  army;  and  on  the  death  of  that 
loooard),  the  popular  resentment  against  his 
persecutors,  ran  so  bi^  in  this  island,  that  the 
few  planters  who  were  suspected  to  be  in  the  in* 
terest  of  the  parliament,  thought  it  necessary  to 
seek  protection  in  £ngland. 

To  punish  such  stidbbom  defenders  of  a  ruin- 
ed cau8%  the  parliament  resolved,  in  16S1,  to 
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BOOK  send  a  powerful  annament  for  the  seduction  of 
all  the  English  cdonies  in  America  and  the 
West  Ifvdies;  but  particularly  Barbadoes,  at 
(bat  time  llie  most  importetnt  and  hostile  of 
tbemalK 

Many,  indeed;  were  the  motives  which  iasti- 
g^ted'  the  parliament  to  thia  determination. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  commotions  in  the 
mother-country,  the  planters,  having  no  odier 
means  of  conveying  the  produce  of  thdr  loads 
to  Europe,  had  employed  in  tlus  necessary  na- 
vigation, many  of  the  ships  and  seamen  of  Hoi* 
land  ;  and  at  this  juncture  the  English  govern* 
ment  entertained  very  hostile  intentions  towards 
the  subjects  of  that  republic.  The  reduction 
of  Barbadoes  would  at  once  punish  the  colo- 
nists, and  enable  the  English  parliament  tode* 
prive  the  Dutch  of  so  profitable  an  tnteroourse 
with  them;  it  would  also  enrich  the  treasury 
of  the  new  government,  by  the  confisoatkm  of 
many  taluable  ships  and  cargoes  in  the  harbours 
of  that  and  the  other  islands.  The  parliament 
had  reason  likewise,  it  was  said,  to  apprehaMl 
that  Prince  Rupert,  with  a  squadron  of  the 
King's  ships  was  about  crossing  the  Atlantic^  to 
secure  all  the  English  American  possessioas  for 
Charles  the  Second. 

Ayscue,  who  commanded  the  parliament's 
forces  employed  on  this  expedition,  arrived  at 
Barbadoes  on  the  l6th  of  October,  1651,  and 
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at  length  ia  bring^ig  the  i^limd  to;  CHAPf . 
oipitalate  :*  but  this  was  not  effected  without 
great  d^iculty ;  for  he  met  with  so  stout  a  re- 
aistaace,  as  detervnined  bis  eoiployers  at  hoiw 
immediately  to  enforce  a  scheme  they  had .  {nco* 
jectada  short  time  before,  of  altering  tbe  >vhole 
system  of  the  Barbadian  commerce ;  by  prohijbit- 
ing  by  an  act  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  foreign 
shipping  from  trading  with  the  £ng^sh  plafitA* 
tioQs ;  and  not  permitting  any  goods  to  be  iiq- 
ported  into  England,  or  any  of  its  dependeociesii 
in  any  other  than  English  bottoms ;  or  in  shi{)s 
of  that  European  nation  of  which  the  merchw^ 
diae  imported  was  the  genuine  growth  and.  manu- 
fiu^re*  And  thos  arose  the  famous  navigation 
act  of  thb  kingdom ;  for  immediately  after  the 
Restoratioii,  its  provisions  were  adopted  Jt>y 
Charles  the  Second,  with  this  addition^  that  die 
master  and  three*fourth  of  the  mariners,  shoidd . 
also  be  English  subjects. 

Whatever  advantages  the. general  commer^ 
and  navigation  of  England  may  have  derived 

*  Ayscue  agreed^  among  other  things,  that  the  govern- 
ment should  consist  of  a  goTernor,  council,  and  asseniblj, 
•ecording  to  the  ancient  and  usual  custom  of  the  idand. 
The  asMmbly  to  be  chosen  by«  free  and  volontary  eleolioB 
of  thefreeholden  of  the  island  in  the  several  parishes.  That 
no  taxes,  customs,  imposts,  loans,  or  excise,  should  be  laid, 
nor  levy  made  on  any  of  theinhabitants  of  this  island,  with- 
out their  consent  in  a  general  assembly ;  and  that  aU  laws 
that  bad  been  made  by  general  assemblies,  not  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  England,  should  be  good. 
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BOOK  frotd  this  c^brated  law,  it  must  be  ailoiv^ed  that 
its  original  framers  were  actuated  by  no  better 
motives  (as  a  great^  writer  hath  observed)  tha& 
those  of  punishing  the  planters,  and  dippix^  the 
wings  of  the  Dutch.  The  inhabitants  of  Bavb»- 
does,  justly  considering  the  law  as  a  chastisement 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  Commonwealtb  for 
their  loyalty  to  Charl^  the  Second  were  filled 
with  amazement  and  indignation,  on  findHi^  its 
provisions  adopted  and  confirmed  on  the  resttora* 
tron  of  that  monarch.  By  the  regulations  of  this 
act,  and  the  establishment  of  the  internal  duty  on 
their  produce,  of  which  I  have  so  largely  spoken, 
they  thought  themselves  treated  with  rigour  which 
bordered  on  ingratitude,  and  they  predicted  the 
decline  of  their  population,  agriculture  and  wealth, 
from  the  effect  of  those  measures.  How  fat  their 
predictions  have  been  accomplished,  a  compara- 
tive state  of  the  island  at  different  periods  wilt  de- 
monstrate ;  with  which,  and  a  few  miscellaneoas 
bbservations,  I  shall  dismiss  my  present  account 
Barbadoes  is  situated  in  19^  10'  N.  lat  and 
in  longitude  5^  W.  from  London.  It  is  about 
twenty*one  miles  in  length,  and  fourteen  in 
breadth,  and  contains  106,470  acres  of  laod^ 
most  of  which  is  under  eulcivation.  The  soil 
in  the  low  lands  is  black,  somewhat  reddish  in 
the  shallow  parts ;  on  the  bills  of  a  chalky 
marl,  and  near  the  sea  generally  sandy.    Of 

*  Blackstoae. 
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this  variety  of  soil,  the  black  mould  is  best  suited    chap. 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  and  with  the  aid 
of  manure,  has  given  as  great  returns  of  sugar, 
in  favourable  seasons,  as  any  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  prime  lands  of  St.  Kitt's  excepted. 

That  the  soil  of  this  island^  is,  to  a  great  de* 
gree,  naturally  fertile,  we  must  naturally  admit, 
if  we  give  credit  to  die  accounts  which  are 
transmitted^  down  to  us,  of  its  ancient  popula- 
tion and  opulence.  We  are  assured,  that  about 
the  year  1670,  Barbadoes  could  boast  of  fifbf 
thousand  white,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  black  inhabitants,  whose  labours,  it  is 
said,  gave  employment  to  sixty  thousand  tons 
of   shipping.*      I  suspect    that    this    account 

*  The  earliest  planters  of  Farbadoes  were  sometimes  re-' 
proaoWd  with  the  gnilt  of  foreing  or  cleooying  into  slavety 
the  Imiians  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  The  History 
of  Inck  and  YaricOj  which  the  Spectator  has  recorded  for 
the  detestation  of  mankind,  took  its  rise  in  this  island ;  hot 
happily  this  species  of  shivery  has  been  long  since  abolish- 
ed: and  perhaps  such  of  my  readers  as  have  sympathized 
wlHi  the  unfortunate  Yarico>  may  not  be  sorry  to  hear 
thai  she  bore  her  misfortunes  with  greater  philosophy  than 
they  have  hitherto  fancied.  The  story  was  first  related  by 
L^on,  who  (after  praising  poor  Yartco's  excellent  com- 
plexion, which,  he  says^ "  was  a  bright  bay  :'*  and  her  small 
breasts  ^' with  nipples  of  porphyrie'*)  observes,  that  "  she 
"  chanc't  afterwards  to  be  with  child  by  a  christian  servant, 
"  and  being  very  great,  Walked  down  to  a  woode,  in  which 
*'  was  a  pond  of  water,  and  there,  by  the  side  of  the  pond, 
''  brought  herseJits  a-bed,  and  in  three  hours  came  home 
**  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  a  lusty  boy,  finolidce  and 
'*  lively."  The  crime  of  Inkle  the  merchant,  however,  ad« 
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BOOK  is  much  exa^nited*  It  cannoty  bawe^et,  be 
doubted^  that  the  iiduibitants  of  this  labuKl  have 
decreased  with  a  rapidity  seldom  known  in  any 
other  country.  I  have  now  before  me  authentic 
returns^  of  the  number  of  its  whites  in  17S4,  and 
of  its  negroes  in  1753 :  the  former  consisted  of 
no  more  than  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-fivci  the  latter  of  sixty-nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy.  In  1786  the  num- 
bers were  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  whites,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
free  people  of  colour,  and  sixty-two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  negroes. 

It  appears  too  that  the  annual  produce  of  this 
island  (particularly  sugar)  has  decreased  ia  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies.  Postlethwayte  statea 
the  crop  of  sugar,  in  1736,  at  29,769  hogsheads 
of  13  cwt.  which  is  equal  to  IP^SOO  of  15  cwt. ; 
and  the  author  of  the  Eurcpean  Settlements^  pub- 
lished in  1761,  calculates  the  average  crop  at 
25,000  hogsheads.    As  the  author  first  quoted 

mits  of  no  palliation ;  but  it  ia  ridtcoloua  enough  to  hear 
Abb^  Raynal  (willing  to  improve  upon  Addison)  ascribe  to 
it  an  intended  revolt  of  aU  the  negroes  in  Barbadoes,  who, 
as  he  asserts,  moved  by  indignation  at  Inkle'a  monatrona 
cruelty,  vowed  with  one  acooid  the  destruction  of  all  the 
Wliites  \  but  their  plot  was  discovered  the  night  before  it 
was  to  have  been  carried  into  effect  The  fltf  totrs  PhUow- 
fhiqiit  has  a  thousand  beauties  3  but  it  grieves  me  to  aay, 
that  in  point  of  liistorical  accuracy,  it  is  nearly  on  a  lev^ 
with  the  hiitory  of  JMiMoii  Grwae  or  TmnThmnk. 
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^ves  a  pracise  number,  it  is  probable  his  &tate*  chap. 
meat  was  grounded  on  good  authority.  If  ao, 
tfae^  island  has  Mhaa  off  nearly  one-half  in  the 
annual  growth  of  its  principal  staple.  On. an' 
average,  of  dgbt  years  (fironi  1740  to  1748)  the 
expcMTts  were  13^48  hi^heads  of  sugsr  of  15 
cwt.  1S»884  puncheons  of  mm  of  100  ^dlons^ 
60  bogheads  of  melasses,  4^667  bags  of  ginger, 
600  bags  of  cotton,  and  3527  gourds  of  aloes. 
The  exports,  on  an  average  of  1784,  1785,  and 
1786,  had  fallen  to  9»554  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
5,448  puncheons  of  rum,  6,320  bags  of  ginger, 
8^331  bag$  of  cotton ;  exclusive  of  some  smaller 
articles,  as  aloes,  sweetmeatSi  &c.  of  which  the 
quantities  are  not  ascertained. 

That  the  dreadful  succession  of  hurricanes, 
wilh  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  visit 
this,  and  the  other  West  Indian  islands,  within 
the  last  twelve  years,  has  contributed  to  this 
great  defalcation  cannot  be  doubted.  The  capi- 
tal of  this  island  was  scarce  risen  from  the  ashes 
to  which  it  bad  been  reduced  by  two  dreadful 
fires,  when  it  was  torn  from  its  foundations,  and 
the  whole  country  made  a  scene  of  desolation, 
by  the  storm  of  the  10th  of  October,  1780,  in 
vrtuch  no  less  than  fiour  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-six  of  the  inhabitants  (black's  and 
whites)  miserably  perished ;  and  the  damage  to 
the  country  was  computed  at  1,320,564/.  I5s. 
sterling. 

It  mi^t  have  been  pitsnmed,  however,  from 
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BOOK    the  favourable  seasons  which  have  beeo  experi-* 

HI 

eaced  for  the  last  three  or  four  yean,  that  the 
prospect  was  at  length  beginmng  to  brighten; 
but  although)  since  the  iietilure  of  their  sugsr 
plantations  the  inhabitants  have  found  some 
resource  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  it  does  not 
seem  probable,  that  any  encouragement  is  ca- 
pable of  ever  restoring  this  island  to  its  ancient 
splendour  and  opulence;  unless  it  be  relieved 
from  the  heavy  imposition  of  4iper  cent,  on  their 
exported  produce,  of  the  origin  of  which  I  hav« 
so  largely  treated.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  an 
enlightened  minister  will  one  day  arise,  who  will 
have  the  courage  and  virtue  to  signify  to  the  so- 
vereign, that  it  is  neither  becoming  die  dignity, 
nor  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  common 
father  of  all  his  subjects,  to  insist  on  a  tribute, 
from  a  part  of  them,  which,  though  nominally 
granted  by  themselves,  was  assuredly  obtained 
by  fraud  and  oppression,  and  of  which  the  con- 
tinuance is  a  check  to  honest  industry,  and  per- 
haps the  immediate  cause  of  the  declme  of  diia 
beautiful  and  once  valuable  colony. 

Barbadoes  is  divided  into  five  districts,  and 
eleven  parishes;  and  contains  four  towns. 
Bridge  Town,  Ostins  or  Charles  Towp,  St 
James's  (formerly  called  The  Hole),  and 
Speight's  Town.  Bridge  Town,  the  capital, 
before  it  was  destroyed  by  the  fires  of  1766,  con- 
sisted of  about  fifteen  hundred  houses,  which 
were  mostly  built  of  brick;  and  it  is  still  the 
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seat  of  gcnreramettt,  and  may  be  called  the  chief  chap. 
resideoce  of  the  governor,  who  is  provided  with 
a  country  villa  called  Pilgrims,  situated  within 
a  mile  of  it :  his  salary  was  raised  by  Queen  Anne 
jGrom  twelve  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds 
per  mnum,  the  whole  of  which  is  paid  out  of 
the  exchequer,  and  charged  to  the  account  of 
the  four  and  a  hslfper  cent.  duty.    The  form  of 
thq  government  of  this  island  so  very  nearly  re- 
sembles that  of  Jamaica,  which  has  already  been 
described^  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  de* 
tail,  except  to  observe  tliat  the  council  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  members,  and  the  assembly  of 
twenty-two.    The  most  important  variation  re- 
spects the  court  of  chancery,  which  in  Barbadoes 
is  constituted  of  the  governor  and  council^  whereas 
in  Jamaica  the  governor  is  sole  chancellor.     On 
tfa«  other  hand,  in  Barbadoes,  the  governor  sits 
in  council,  even  when  the  latter  are  acting  in  a 
i^slative  capacity.   This,  in  Jamaica,  would  be 
considered  improper  and  unconstitutional.     It 
may  also  be  observed,  that  the  courts  of  grand 
sessions,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer  in  Bar- 
badoes, are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  not,  as 
in  Jamaica,  united  and  blended  in  one  supreme 
court  of  judicature. 

I  shall  close  my  account  of  Barbadoes  with 
the  Allowing  authentic  documents  : 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Namber  of  Vetseh,  their  Tonnage  and 
cleared  Outwards  from  the  Island  of  BARBADOES  to  all  Parts 
of  January,  1788;  with  Uie  Spedea,  Quantities,  and  Value 
as  made  out  by  the  Inspector  General  of  Great  Britain. 


Whither  bound. 

SHTPPINO. 

SUGAB. 

BUM. 

MRIAfiSES. 

• 

To  Great  BritiiB 
Ireland 

AoMnoan  Sates 
Br.  Am.  Coloniei 
Yonign  W.  Indies 

No. 

66 

5 

54 

41 
78 

1 

Tern, 

11,221 

517 

6,417 

5,182 

5,694 

87 

Men. 

855 
88 
579 
257 
458 
7 

CwL    fr.Um, 

150,242    0  16 
2,114    0    0 
2,668    0    0 
2,742    0    0 

GaUoM. 

28,689 

25,200 

215,400 

146,100 

2/100 

100 

Gaitoii. 
1,089 

700 
11,700 

Total 

245 

86,917 

1,942    157,766    0  16 

415,489 

13,489 

PRODUCE  of  the  Island  of  BARBADOES  cxportedi 


SUGAR. 

MBLASSES. 

RUM. 

,A.D. 

Hd$.    Tnu.  Barb. 

flUfc 

Trem» 

Bdi. 

Trct9.  BarU, 

1786 

9J659        88    5,419 

114 

0 

5,199 

59     699 

1787 

11,929      185    2,415 

87 

57 

5,878 

27      614 

1788 

10,909        65    5,674 

0 

0 

5,586 

0      ^ 

1789 

9,021        96    4^580 

• 

0 

5,172 

0      397 

1790 

9,998      185    S»955 

e 

0 

8451 

0      261 

1791 

11,555        60    2346 

50 

0 

SJ008 

0      411 

1798 

17,075*    125    8,698 

188 

0 

5/>64 

0      612 

*  From  thb  great  Increase  m  the  Export  of  Sugar,  and  Decrease  in  tbst 
dde  in  Surope,  has  eoconraged  the  Cnlmatidb  of  that  article  on  Fbnlatioai 
ofColture. 


ACCOUNT  of  the  Number  of  NEGROES  in  Barbadoes,  and  A- 

1792,  both 


A.D. 


No.  of  SlaTct. 


1786 

62,115 

1787 

62,712 

1788 

65,557 

1789 

65,870 

1790 

64,068 

1791 

65,250 

1792 

64450 

Do.  imported. 


511 
528 
1,585 
556 
151 
426 
744 


Amooat  of  Taxes. 


JL  10,158 

15428 

8482 

5454 

15,482 
6,205 
9,445 


14  H 

15  14 
12  4| 

18  5 

19  0 
^  11* 
19  5 


J 
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Namber  of  Men  (including  their  repeated  Voyages)  that 
of  the  World,  between  the  5th  of  January,  1787*  and  the  5th 
of  their  Cargoes,  according  to  the  actual  Prices  in  London, 


OINOER. 


^457    9  18 
1S4    0    0 


COTTON. 


Urn. 

S,640,795 
65,950 


FUSTia 


Cwt.  qn,  Ibt, 

940    0    5 
5    0    0 


Total  Valiw  in 
MISCEL.       Steriiog  Monej 


ARTICLES. 


Value 

L,       t.  d 

45.948  19  1 

35    7  10 

38  5  0 
69  16  0 

39  0  0 


agreeable  to  the 
LondoD  Maiket 


L.          s.  d» 

486,570    4  8 

11,591  15  10 

93,917  13  4 

18,080    6  0 

S07    0  0 

8  15  0 


5361    9  18   9,705,975 


945    0    5 


46,194    7  11 


539,605  14  10 


for  Seven  Years,  from  17S6  to  1792,  both  inclusive. 


GINGER. 

ATX>ES. 

COTTON. 

BagtmndBmU. 

8,070 
6/>95 
5,364 
5,180 
4b565 
3.735 
3,046 

Hds. 

1 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Xnsci.    Goiirdit 

0  409 

1  688 
0          303 
0          379 
0          475 
0          770 
0          515 

Bagi                 Uf$. 

8,864 
10,511 

0            1,894,365 
0            1,397,840 
0            1,987,088 
0            1,163,157 
0               974.178 

of  die  BCxxir  Staplei,  It  foeau  piobable  that  the  advaooed  Prlcei  of  that 
wUeh  had  Ibnaeriy  been  «baiMK»ed  or  Appropriated  to  a  diflferent  Ihm  of 


mount  of  the  Public  Taxes  for  Seven  Years,  from  17S6,  to 

inclusive. 


*«*  The  Taxes  thos  levied  oo  the  Public  ooiuist  of  a  Capitttioii  1^  on 
Natieei  a  Tax  on  Snftar-Miib*  Dwellhig-Hoaaea,  and  Carnages;  together 
w£  an  Excist;,  &c.  on  Wines  imported.  Bendes  all  which  there  ia  a  Pteo- 
ciiial  Tax  on  iand  amounting  on  an  Average  thraoghont  the  Island,  to  about 
I  Two  Shillings  per  Acre,  and  an  Assessment  in  Labour  for  the  Repair  of  the 
Hi^ways.  Ihe  whole  is  altogetiier  exclusive  of  the  heary  Duty  of  41  per 
Cent,  to  the  Crown. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
GRENADA  AND  ITS  DBPENDENCIBS. 

first  discaocry^  name  and  inhabitants. — French 
moanon  and  establishment  in  1650. — War 
withy  and  extermination  of  the  natives^ — 7%^ 
island  and  its  dependencies^  amoeyed  to  the 
Count  de  Cerillac. — Misconduct  and  pumsh- 
mefU  if  the  deputy^ooernor. — The  cohny  rcr 
wrts  to  the  crown  of  France. — State  of  the 
island  in  1700. — And  again  in  1762^  when 
captured  by  the  English. — Stipulations  in  fa- 
wur  of  the  French  inhabitants. — Fh'st  mea- 
sures of  the  British  gaoemment. — Claim  if 
the  cnmm  to  leoy  a  duty  if  4i  per  cent,  on 
produce  eaported. — Arguments  for  and  ob- 
jections against  the  measure. — Decision  f  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  on  this  important  quas- 
tion. — Strictures  on  some  positions  aioanced 
by  the  hrd-chief-justice  on  this  occasion. — 
Transactions  within  the  colony. — Rioyal  in- 
structions  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
agritulants. — Internal  dissensions. — Dfence- 
less  state — Drench  inoasion  in  1779. — Brace 
ikfence  of  the  garrison. — UhcomUtional  sur- 
render.— Hardships  exercised  towards  the 
English  planters  and  their  creditors. — Re- 
dress given  by  the  court  of  France. — Gre- 
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tmda,  S^c.  restored  to  Great  Britain  by  the   chap. 
peace  of  178S. — Present  state  of  the  cokny  in 
respect  to  cuUvoatim^  productions  and  exports; 
gaoemment  and  poptdation. — PoarscRipr. — 
Appendix. 

Grenada  was  discovered  by,  and  received  ita 
name  from^  Christopher  Columbus  in  bis  diird 
voyage,  in  the  year  1498.  He  found  it  pos- 
sessed by  a  numerous  and  wu^like  people, 
amongst  whom  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Spaniards  ever  attempted  to  force  a  settlement. 
They  had  a  nobler  prize  to  contend  for  on  the 
continent,  and  a  century  elapsed  before  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  considered  the  regions  of  the 
new  world  as  countries,  wherein  all  men  might 
seize  on  what  suited  their  convenience,  without 
any  regard  to  the  proper  inhabitants*  Thus  die 
Oiaraibes  of  Grenada  happily  remained  in  peace- 
fid  obscurity  until  the  year  1650,  when  the  ava- 
rice and  ambition  of  a  restless  individual  devoted 
them  to  destruction. 

This  person  was  Du  Parquet,  the  French 
governor  of  Martinico,  nephew  and  heir  <^ 
Desnambuc,  of  whom  memorable  mention  is 
made  in  the  annab  of  St.  Christopher.  Not- 
withstanding  that  the  French  establishment  in 
Martinico  was  itsdf  of  recent  date,  and  that  a 
gireat  part  of  that  islttid  still  remained  uncul- 
tiviated ;    and  although  another   establishment 

VOIh  I.  A  A 
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Booi  was  at  the  same  time  begun  by  the  same  nation, 
in  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Gaudaloupe,  yet 
SQch  was  the  rapaciousness  of  this  people,  diat  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  hardy  ruffians  were  easily, 
collected  by  Du  Parquet's  encouragement  for 
an  attempt  on  Grenada :  and  it  is  apparent  from 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  tiie  preparations, 
that  it  was  considered  as  an  enterprise  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger* 

The  history  of  this  expedition,  which  took 
place  in  June  1650,  is  related  at  large  by  Father 
Du  Tertre,  whose  account  exhibits  such  a  mon- 
strous mixture  of  fanaticism  and  knavery  in  the 
conduct  of  the  leaders,  as  cannot  be  contem- 
plated without  indignation  and  horror.  Althou^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  French  had  not  the  smallest 
justifiable  pretence  for  this  invasion,  yet  we  find 
the  commanders  administering  the  holy  sacFfr* 
ment,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  all  the  sol- 
diers on  their  embarkation  ;  and  again,  on  thdr 
landing,  Du  Parquet  causing  a  cross  to  be  erect* 
ed,  compelled  them  to  kneel  down  before  it,  and 
join  in  devout  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  for  suc- 
cess to  their  enterprize. 

'This  commander  seems  however  to  have  had 
a  few  scruples  of  conscience  concerning  the  jua* 
tice  of  his  proceedings;  for  having  been  re* 
ceived  and  entertained  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  cordiality  by  the  natives  (contrary  to  fais 
expectation,   and   perhaps   to   his  wbhes)  he 
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tbou^t  it  Mcfswry  to  ^tfept  soipe  Uttte  r^ganl.  chap. 
to  iiiQd«r»tiwab  by  prctfiiiding  to  ppep  a,  tre^t^ 
with  tb^  cbiflf  of  the  Cbaraibe9  for  tbe  piurchase 
9f  this  country.  He  gave  the  natives  (obsarvea 
Du  Tertre)  some  knives  and  hatchets^  and  u  large 
qumtity  if  gUw  ^eads,  Ifesides  two  bottler  qf 
hrandff  for  the  chif  hirmelf;  aod  thus  (con- 
tiiuie^  he)  was  tbf(  iabod  iHirly  ceded  to  tbft 
Frenqb  Diction  by  tbe  natives  tbeoi^ives  io  law- 
fill  purchase  I  Afiter.  this  notable  trao^actioDi  it  is 
not  wonderfiU  that  the  Frepch  should  consider 
tbe  lefiisat  pf  the  poor  savnges  to  confirm  the 
^greemf9;itt  as  coptuinacy  and  rebellion. 

Du  Parqueti  having  thus  established  a  co- 
IpQj  in  Grenada,  and  built  a  fort  for  its  prot^c- 
tioD,  left  the  government  of  the  islfuid  to  a 
Idoaman,  paoied  Le  Comptei  a  man,  {Recording 
tQ  Du  Tertre,  who  possesised  very  singular 
talent*  for  government;  and  was  remflrkable 
fur  ckmsnfjf  and  humanity.  We  find  this 
goatleman,  iK^wever,  eight  months  afterwards, 
fpgaged  in  a  oio^t  blopdy  war  with  the  Cha-* 
iDibea ;  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  au- 
tborized  such  acts  of  cruelty  as  fimiish  a  por- 
trait of  him  very  different  from  that  which  the 
historian  has  exhibited.  On  receiving  news  of 
the  r^olt  of  the  natives,  Di^  Parquet  sent  a 
r^iii^rcement  of  tbree  hundred  men  from  Mar- 
tinico,  with  orders  to  extirpate  the  natives  al- 
leather;   but  Le  Cppapti^  seems  not  to  have 

A  A  S 
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^p^  wanted  any  incitement  to  acts  of  b^faarit j ;  for 
Du  Tertre  admits  that  he  had  already  proceeded 
to  murder  witliout  mercy,  every  Charaibe  that 
fell  into  his  hands ;  not  sparing  even  the  womea 
and  children. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  this  humane  and 
accomplished  commander,  and  his  civilized  fol- 
lowers, conducted  hostilities  against  these  mise- 
rable people,  we  may  form  an  idea,  from  a  cir- 
cumstance that  occurred  in  one  of  their  expedi- 
tions, of  which  the  reverend  historian  concludes 
his  narrative  as  follows :  "  Forty  of  (he  Cha- 
raibes  were  massacred  on  the  spot.  About  forty 
others,  who  had  escaped  the  sword,  ran  towards 
a  precipice,  from  whence  they  cast  themselves 
headlong  into  the  sea,  and  miserably  perished^ 
A  beautiful  young  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  who  was  taken  alive,  became  the/ 
object  of  dispute  between  two  of  our  officers, 
each  of  them  claiming  her  as  his  lawftil  prize ; 
a  third  coming  up  put,  an  end  to  the  contest, 
by  shooting  the  girl  through  the  head.  The 
place  from  which  these  barbarians  threw  them-^ 
selves  into  the  sea,  has  been  called  ever  since 
k  Mome  des  Sauteurs.^  Oor  people  (having 
lost  but  one  man  in  the  expedition)  proceeded 
in  the  next  place  to  set  fire  to  the  cottages, 
and  root  up  the  provisions  of  the  savages,  and, 

*  Leapen  Hill. 
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having  destroyed,  or  taken  away,  eveiy  thii^;  chap. 
heloog^  to  tkemtrtf^^  yj^ 

By  a  series  of  such  enormities^  the  whole  race 
of.  Charaibes  that  possessed  Grenada  in  1650, 
^Fas  qieedily  exterminated ;  and  the  Frrach  hav- 
ing  in  this  manner  butchered  all  the  natives,  pro- 
ceeded, in- the  next  place,  to  massacre  each  other. 
The  particulars  of  this  civil  contest  may, 
without  iq|vHry  to  my  readers,  be  omitted.     I 
sMl  tfaecefore  only  observe,  that  the  supreme 
autbmtyof  Du  Parquet  and  his  lieutenant 
was  at  length  established  in  Grenada ;  but  the 
expenoe  which  bad  attended  the  plantation  from 
its  outset)  and  the  maintenance  of  die  force 
which  Du  Pari}iiet  had  been;  compelled,  to  fur^ 
iiish  in  support  of  his  authority,  had  so  gceaUy; 
injured  his  fortune,,  as  to  induce  him  to  look  out 
£»r  a  purchaser  of  all  his  rights  and  possessions 
in  this  island  and  its  ^dependencies.    In  t656 
sueh  a  purchaser  offered  in  the  Count  de  Ceril* 
lac,  to  whom  the  whole  was  conveyed  for  30,000 
crowns. 

The  conduct  of  Cerillac  towards  the  inhabit- 
ants of  his  newly  squired  dominions  was 
highly  injudicious  and  oppressive.  He  ap- 
poiitted  a  governor  of  so  arrogant  and  rapUfr 
ciottS  a  disposition,  and  supported  him  in  his 
extortions  with  such,  obstinacy,,  as  to  compel 
the  naost  respectable  |>f  the  settlers  to  quit  the 
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bMK  '  cfiUi^try  kt\6  seek  for  safety  tnA»  t  milder  go- 
^mnhedt.  At  length  the  people  that  pemained 
took  the  administration  of  justice  into  thtir  Own 
handsi  by  seizing  on  the  person  of  Ae  governor, 
aAd  bringing  him  to  a  public  trial.  The  criminal 
i^as  condemned  to  be  hanged:  tmt  he  pleaded 
nobte  birth,  and  demanded  the  hfonow  of  deed- 
lati6n.  His 'request  Would  have  been  gra^tad, 
but  tmlucldly  ah  eipeM  execut$onl6r  ift  tl«a  liusi- 
itess  6f  beheadihg  could  not  rtedily  \ft  foutid ; 
tihe  judges  thertefore  cotnpOiihded  the  ttialtor 
w^h  his  ejccetltocy,  by  tMH^ntirtg  that  he  should 
be  Bhbt,  and  he  sufTefed  in  that  ^ode  with  great 
<i6tn^ost^6.  .      .    •  .   ' 

Some  yeirs  ^fter  this^  Monsieuf'de  Ceipillao, 
the  pi^prietor^  receit^g,  as  it  "may  be  MippoMd, 
but  little  profit  ftom  his  ca^italytbnveyVd  aH 
his  rtj^ts  and  interest  in  Gi«nada,  ftc.  kti  the 
FVfenrfi  Weit  Indian  company;'  iftaose  : chan- 
ter being  abolished  in  1674,  the  island  fHoas 
theticefdrvrard  bedime  vei^ted  in  Utt  ttoMt  ^ 
Prance. 

Under  the  various  revolutions  and  calami* 
ties  which  had  ttms  attend^  thi&  unfortunate 
plantation^  it  may  wen  be  itnagined  that  caItU 
vhtion  had  made  bnt  Ktde  pmgreM  in  it ;  but 
altbou^  order  and  tobmission  wev^e  M  iMglk 
ihttoduced  by  the  esta'Ufebihent  of  tho  Wyi 
^nthofhy,  various  canse^  concurred  \o  ioetfp  'file 
c6lony  iti  la  state  of  poverty  and  AepredMbii  lor 
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many  yeaiB  aHer wards.    £ven  so  late  us  1700|   cm?* 
if  Baynal  has  been  rightly  iitfonned,  the  island 
contained  no  more  th»n  851  whites,  and  SfiS 
faiaeks ;  who  were  employed  on  three  plantations 
of  sugar,  and  5S  of  indigo. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  governmei^ 
of  France  b^^  to  turn  its  attention  towards 
h&t  West  Indian  possessioMb  Grenada  bowerar, 
for  many  years,  partook  less  of  its  care  than  the 
net.  It  had  no  constant  cornespondeUce  with 
the  iiM»thar«country  :  some  oppressive  regnla'^ 
lioBs  of  Ae  farmers^general  ruined  the  cultivar 
tion  of  one  of  its  staples,  tobacco :  and  tfat 
planters  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  a  ^uip^ 
ply  of  negroes  from  Africa,  sufficient  for  die  pur* 
poee  of  cultivating  sug^r  to  any  extent  These 
iaooDfvcnienoes  led  them  into  a  smuggling  inter- 
oouffse  with  the  Dutch  :  a  resource  which  at 
kogtti  changed  their  cutrumstances  for  the  bet* 
tear ;  increased  their  numbers,  and  occasioned  a 
great  part  of  the  country  to  be  settled,  inaomudi 
that  when,  in  the  year  1 762,  die  fortune  of  war 
made  the  English  masters  of  this  and  the  rest  of 
die  French  Charaibean  islands,  Grenada  and  the 
Grenadines  are  sakl  to  have  yielded  annuaUjr» 
in  clayed  and  muscovado  sugar,  a;  t|uantil^ 
equal  to  about  11,000  hogsheads  of  aausco* 
vado  of  15  cwt  each,  and  about  S7,000  lbs  of 
indigo. 

Grenada  surrendered  on  capitulation  in  Fe- 
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BOOK  bruary  I76S9  and,  with  its  dependencies,  wts 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britam  by  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  at  Paris  on  the*  10th  of  February 
1763 ;  St.  Lucia  being  restored  at  the  same 
time  to  France.  The  chief  stipulations  in  &- 
vour  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  by  the  treaty, 
as  by  the  articles  of  capitulafeion,  were  these; 
1st.  That,  as  they  would  become  by  dieir  sur- 
fiQader,  subjects  of  Great  Britain;  they  should 
ciiijoy  their  properties  and  privil^s,  and  pay 
takes,  m  Uke  manner  as  the  rest  of  his  Mofes^s 
m^ects  ef  the  other  British  Leeward  hkmis. 
jMly.  With  respect  to  religion,  they  were  put 
op  the  same  footing  as  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
nada, viz.  lib^ty  was  given  them  to  exercise 
it  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church, 
as  far  as  the  laws  qf  Great  Britam  permitted. 
3dly.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Grenada  'as 
chose  to  quit  the  island,  should  have  liberty  so 
ta  do,  and  eighteen  months  should  be  aHowed 
Ib^n  to  dispose  of  their  effects. 

The  island  and  its  depradencies  bdng  thus 
become  a  British  colony,  one  of  the  first  mea* 
sures  of  government  was  to  issue  a  prodhuna^ 
tion  under  the  gr^t  seal,  bearii^  date  the  7th  bf 
October  1769,  wherein,  amongst  other  things^ 
it  is  dedared  ''  that  all  persons*  inhabiting  in, 
^'  or  resorting  to,  the  kland  of  Grmada^  mi^ 
^*  confide  in  the  royal  protection  for  the  enjojr- 
<<  ment  of  the  benefit  of  •  the  laws  of  £fi^bnd» 
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*'  with  die  right  of  appeal  to  the  king  in  coun-  chap. 
^*  dl,  as  fully  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
''  Britibb  colonies  in  America  under  the  king's 
"  immediate  goverDment.** — It  also  sets  forth, 
'^  that  the  king,  by  letters  patent  under  the 
''great  seal,  had  given  express  power  and  di« 
''  rection  to  the  governor,  as  soon  as  the  state 
''  and  drcumstances  of  the  colony  would  admit 
''  thereof,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
''  council,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
^'  to  make,  constitute,  and  ordain  laws,  statutes, 
''  and  ordinances  for  the  good  govemmeirt 
''  diereof,  as  near  as  may  be  agreeably  to  the 
''  lows  of  England,  and  under  such  regulations 
''  and  restrictions  as  are  used  in  the  other  Bn^ 
''  tish  colonies." 

This  proclamation  was  followed  by  another, 
dated  the  26th  of  March  1764,  inviting  pur^* 
chasers  upon  certain  terms  and  conditions. 

The  governor  thus  said  to  have  been  ap- 
pcnnted,  was  General  Melville,  whose  commis*- 
sion  however  did  not  bear  date  until  the  9th  of 
April  1764,  and  the  assembly  which  he  was 
directed  to  summon,  met  for  the  first  time  ^in 
1765 ;  previous  to  which,  the  British  inhabitants 
were  irresistibly  called  to  the  discussion  of  a 
great  constitutional  qqestion ;  of  which  it  is  pro- 
per I  should  now  gjive  some  account 

The  question  arose  from  the  information, 
that  the  crown,  oonoeiving  itdelf  entitled  by  the 
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BOOK  terms  of  the  capitulation  to  the  duty  of  4|  |Mr 
^^^'  catf .  upon  all  produce  exported  from  the  newly 
ceded  islands^  as  paid  by  Barbadoes^  &c.  had 
issued  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  20tb  July 
1764,  ordering  and  directmg,  by  virtue  of  the 
prerogative  royal,  that  from  and  after  the  99tt& 
of  September  then  next  ensuing,  such  duty  or 
import  in  specie,  should  be  levied  in  Grenada ; 
in .  lieu  of  all  customs  and  duties  formerly  paid 
to  the  French  king. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  history  of  Barbadoes, 
in  what  manner  the  inhabitsut^  of  that  island 
became  subject  to  the  duty  in  question ;  and  to 
what  purposes  the  money  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated to  be  applied ;  but  unjustifiable  as  were 
the  means  by  which  that  imposition  was  origi- 
nally established  in  Barbadoes,  the  grant  was, 
apparently,  the  gralbt  of  the  people  themsriitcs, 
by  their  representatives  in  &eir  l^bktive  car 
pacity.  Even  Charles  IL  in  whose  reign  the 
grant  passed,  though  a  rapacious  and  unprin- 
cipled monarch,  did  not  openly  claim  the  right 
of  laying  taxes  by  bis  own  autiiority  in  a  colony 
which  had  an  assembly  of  its  own,  competent 
to  that  poipose.  The  king  was  ready  enou^ 
to  overawe,  or  to  corrupt  the  members  winch 
^eomposed  that  assemUy ;  but  tie  \dk  tbem  die 
form  and  semblance  ^t  least  of  a  free  govern- 
^Mnt. 

In  defmoe  of  the  present  measure,  it  was 


urged  that  Grenada  being  a  conquered  eo^it/tty^    chap. 
the  king  was  invested  with  ^e  power  of  putting  n^.>w 
the  inhabitants  under  what  form  of  gdvermnent 
be  thought  best;  that  he  might  have  granted 
theoA  what  terms  of  capitatation^  and  have  con- 
thjAeA  what  articles  of  peace  widi  them  he  saw 
Al ;  and  further^  that  the  assurance  to  the  in^ 
habitants  of  Grenada,  in  the  articles  of  capita^ 
lation^  that  they  Bboold  enjoy  their  properties 
and  privileges  in  like  manner  as  the  other  his  Ma«* 
jeaty's  subjeots  ki  the  -^tish  Leeward  Islands, 
necessarily '  iDOplied  tha/t  they  were  bound  to 
submit  to  the  same  consequences  of  their  being 
tdbgecta  as  were  submitted  to  by  the  inhabitants 
of  those  isltinds ;  one  of  which  was  die  payment 
of  the  dMy  in  qoestiott.    It  was  said  therefore 
fil»  \ht  dMnand  of  this  duty  was  most  reason^ 
able,  equitable,  and  political;  for  that  it  was 
Qwly  putting  Gretna,  as  to  duties,  on  the  same 
fooling  with  all  the  British  Leeia  ard  Islands.   If 
Grenstda  paid  more,  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
Jier,  if  less,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  other 
Leewaid  Islands. 

On  the  oAer  side,  it  was  contended,  that  the 
letters  patent  were  void  on  two  points :  the  first 
was  *^  that  although  they  had  been  granted  befoi^ 
the  prochmatidn  of  the  7th  of  October  176S, 
yet  the  king  could  not  exercise  such  a  legislalite 
power  over  a  conquered  country.*'  The  second 
point  w«is>  ^  that  Alihovgh  thie  king  had  safllcient 
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BOOK  power  and  authority,  heiote  the  7tli  of  October 
1763,  to  do  such  a  legislative  act^  be  had  di* 
vested  himself  of  such  authority  previous  to  die 
letters  patent  of  the  20th  of  July  1764" 

The  crown  however  persistiiig  in  its  claiai^ 
and  the  inhatntants  in  opposing  it,  issue  was 
jiHned  on  the  argummts  diat  I  have  stated^  and 
the  question  was  at  lei^th  refored  to  a  soieam 
adjudication  before  the  judgps  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  England.* 

The  case  was  daborately  argued  in  West- 
minster-hall, four  several  times :  naad  in  Michael- 
mas term  1774,  Lord  Cbief<- Justice  Maas^dd 
pronounced  judgment,  ag^aintt  the  crmn.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  duty  in  question  was 
abolished,  not  only  in  Grenada,  but  also  in  the 
ceded  islands  of  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Tobago. 

It  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  So- 
habitants  of  all  these  islands  had  sufficient  cause 
for  exultation  at  a  verdict  so  &vourable  to  their 
interests;  but  the  circumstances  on  whidl  the 
decision  was  founded,  and  the  doctrines  which 
were  promulgated  along  with  it^  became  the 
subject  of  much  animadversion ;  and  indeed  (if 
I  may  obtrude  my  own  opinion  in  such  a  case) 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  (^  a  dangmxis  and  un- 
constitutional tendency. 

*  The  case  is  rdated  at  laige  in  Cowpef^s  ReportB. 
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The  noble  and  venerable  judge  who  pro*   chap. 
nouBoed  the  opinion  of  the  courts  rested  the 
detamination  solely  on  the  ciccumstance,  that 
tiie  proclamations  of  October  1763,  and  March 
1764,  were  of  prior  date  to  the  letters  patent ; 
observing,  that  the  king  had  precluded  himself 
fiom  die  exercise  of  le^slative  authority  over 
Grenada,  brfare  the  letters  patent  were  issued. 
^  'Diiough  inattention,  he  said,  of  the  king's 
servants,  in  inverting  the  order  in  which  the 
instruments  should  have  passed,  the  last  act  was 
contradictory  to,  and  a  violation  of  the  first, 
and  on  diat  account  null  and  void.**    But,  al- 
though '  the  noble  lord  confined  tiie  mere  legal 
question   to  a  narrow  compass,  he  judged  it 
necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  enter  on  a  wide 
and  extensive  field  of  discussion  in  support  of 
the  l^al  authority  over  conquered  countries; 
maintaining  '*  that  it  is  left  to  the  king  to  grant 
or  refiise  a  capitulation; — ^if  he  refuses^  and 
puts  the  inhabitants  to  the  swordy  or  othenmse  er- 
tennmates  them,  all  the  lands  belong  to  himself. 
If  he  receives  the  inhabitants  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  grants  them  their  property,  he  has 
a  power  to  fix  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
thmks  proper.    He  may  (said  the  noble  judge) 
yield  up  the  conquest,  or  retain  it,  on  what 
terms  he  pleases  ;  and  change  part,  or  the  whole, 
of  the  law,  or  political  form  of  its  government, 
as  ke  sees  best/"    In  reply  to  an  observation, 
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BOOK  that  00  adjudged  case,  in  point,  bad  been  ad* 
duced,  tbe  noble  lord  de<:lared  tbat  this  w^  ool 
to  be  wondered  at,  ^^  inasmuch  as  no  quertkw 
wa^  ever  stated  before  bat  that  the  king,  has  a 
right  to  a  kgislatifoe  authority  over  a  conqveiwi 
country;"  and  he  quoted  an  opinion  of  the 
crown  lawyers  in  173S|  in  respect  of  Jamaica* 
The  assembly  of  that  island  bei<ig  refractory,  it 
was  referred  to  Sir  Philip  Yorke  and  Sir  Cle- 
ment Wearge  to  know  ^'  what  could  be  done  if 
the  assembly  should  obstinately  continue  to 
withhold  all  the  usual  supplies."  They  report- 
ed, that  '^  if  Jamaica  was  still  to  be  considered 
as  a  conquered  islmdf  the  king  had  a  ri^t  to 
levy  taxes  upon  the  inhabitants ;  but  if  it  wes  to 
be  considered  in  the  same  lig^it  4U  the  other  cabh 
nieSf  no  tax  could  be  imposed  on  tbe  iohabi* 
tBXk%  but  by  an  a99eniWff  oj  ths  iikmdy  or  bgr 
an  act  qfparUamenty 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  peieeive 
throughout  these,  and  other  parts  of  the  leann 
ed  judge's  argument,  a  certain  degree  of  bias 
arising  from  the  unhappy  disseBaoos  which, 
about  that  period,  broke  out  into  a  civil  vmx 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  in  the 
progress  of  which,  it  is  believed,  this  noble 
person  distinguished  himself  as  an  active  par* 
tizan,  and  a  powerful  advocate  for  the  uncon*^ 
ditional  supremacy  of  tbe  oauotherrcamitry.  I 
might  otherwise  be  chargeable  with  gneat  ameh 
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gftDce  in  presuming  to  differ  from  such  wei^t  chap. 
of  authority ;  but  surely  it  will  be  permitted 
me  to  examine  the  doctrine  maintained  on  this 
occasion^  by  the  test  of  those  cases,  which  the 
noble  judge  himself  adduced  in  its  snpport 
In  such  an  examination,  plain  argument  and 
common  sense  may  supply  the  subtleties  of 
legal  refinement,  and  the  want  of  p»t>fes6ional 
kaming. 

The  cases  chiefly  relied  on  by  the  learned 
judge,  were  those  of  Ireland,  Wales,  Berwick 
and  New  York;  in  all  which  places  it  was 
asserted  that  the  king,  after  their  conquest, 
had,  of  his  own  authority,  exercised  the  powers 
of  l^slature,  by  introducing  an  alteration  of 
their  former  laws,  and  establishing  a  new  sys* 
tem  of  government  over  the  inhabitants.  ^^  No 
man  (observed  his  lordship,  in  the  case  of 
Ireland)  ever  said,  that  the  change  in  the  laws 
of  that  country  was  made  by  the  parliatnent  of 
England :  no  man  ever  said  the  crown  could 
not  do  it/' 

With  the  utmost  deference,  however,  to  the 
sratiments  of  this  great  and  enlightened  lawyer, 
I  presume  to  think  that  the  question  was  not 
simply,  Whether  the  crown  alone,  or  the  par- 
liament of  England,  had  the  right  of  exercising 
the  authority  contended  for ; — I  will  even  ad* 
mit  diat  the  interposition  of  parliament  was 

Still  however  the  main  question 
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BOOK    remains  to  be  answered,  which  is,  to  what  er» 

IIL 

tent  may  the  royal  prerogatioe  in  such  casee  be 
exerted?  Did  the  noble  judge  mean  to  as* 
sert^  that  conquest  destroys  all  the  rights  of 
the  conquered,  and  that  the  king,  ia  changing 
dieir  laws  and  form  of  government,  has  a  right 
to  prescribe  to  them,  not  merefy  the  EngSsh 
oomtitution ; — but  any  other  system  he  thinks 
best?  If  such  was  the  opinion,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  cases  which  his  lordship  ad- 
duced in  support  of  his  argument,  warrant  no 
such  conclusion. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  Ireland.  '^  The 
&ct,  says  the  noble  lord,  comes  out  clearly  to 
be,  that  Ireland  received  the  laws  of  England 
by  the  charters  and  commands  of  Henry  II. 
King  John,  and  Henry  III.*' 

Of  Wales  the  noble  lord  observes,  ^^  that  die 
statate  of  Wales  (12  Edward  I.)  is  certainly  no 
more  than  regulations,  made  bjf  the  king  in  his 
council  for  the  government  of  Wales,  and  that  the 
king  governed  it  as  a  conquest  ;**  but  let  us  hear 
on  this  subject  the  learned  Judge  Blackstone. 
^' This  territory,  observes  Blackstone,  being  then 
entirely  re-:annexed  (by  a  kind  of  feodal  resump* 
tion)  to  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  England, 
or,  as  the  statote  of  Rutland  expresses  it,  terra 
fFalliae  cum  incoUs  suis,  prius  regi  jure  JisodaH 
subjecta,  (of  which  homage  was  the  sign)  jam  m 
proprietatis  domnium  totaliter  et  cum  integritatc 
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pars^  corpdth'  efusdem  annera  et  wdta.    But  the  ^.^ 
finishing  stiroke  to  their  independency,  wa^  giveh ' 
by  the  statate  27  Henry  VIIL  c.  9S.  which 
St  the  same  time  gave  the  utmost  advahcdme^nt 
to  their  civil'  prosperity,  by  admitting  them  to ' 
a'  thorough  canmumicatum  of  laws  with  the  sub- 
jects (^  England.    Thus  were  this  brave  peopM^ 
gradually  conquered  into  the  enjoymetit  of  tru^ 
liberty;    being   insensibly  put  upon  the  stdiie' 
Jboting,  and  made  feUaohcitixens  xmth  that  coit- 

Another  case  was  that  of  Berwick,  whith, 
observed  the  noble  Lord,  ^*  after  the  conquest' 
df  it^  was  governed  by  charters  from  the  crbMii^ 
without  the  interposition  of  Parlianient,  till  die* 
reign'  of  James  I."    The  noble  judge  would  have' 
stated  this  case  more  feirly  had  he  said  thaft 
Edward  I.  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  cdn-^ 
firmed  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
laws;  but  that  its  constitution  was  put  oit  oH' 
English  footings  by  a  charter  of  King  James*** 
These  are  the  vefy  wordlb  of  Blackstone. 

The  case  next  quoted  by  the  learned  judg^^ 
was  that  of  New  York,  which  was  conquered ' 
from  die  Dtitch  in  1664,  atid^  like  Wales,  re- 
mained in  possession  of  most  of  its  former  in^ 
habitants.  **  King  Charles  11.  (observes  the 
noble  judge)  changed  the  form  of  their  constitu- 
tion and  political  government ;  by  granting  it  to ' 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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BOOK    the  duke  of  York,  to  hold  of  his  crowa  under  all 
the  regulations  contained  in  the  letters  patofU^— 
So  far  is  true ;  but  what  followed  ?    This  Duke 
of  York  (afterwards  James  IL)  was  a  man  whose 
principles  of  government  were  in  the  highest 
degree  repugnant  and  inimical  to  those  of  the 
English  constitution.     Accordingly  be  attempt'* 
ed  at  first  to  introduce  into  the  newly  acquired 
country^  a  system  little  consonant  to  firitiah 
freedom ;  but  he  was  disappointed  and  defeated.. 
He  was  compelled  mucb  against  his  indinationt 
to  allow  the  people  to  choose'  deputies  to  repre-^ 
sent  them  in  the  legislature ;  and  these  deputies 
actually  voted  ^'  that  all  the  ordinances  which 
had  been  made  by  tbe  governor  and  council^ 
before  the  people  were  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  legislature,  were  invalid,  because  they  were 
passed  in  a  mamer  repugnant  to  the  constitution, 
of  England:' 

From  this  recital,  it  is  I  think  evident  that 
the  noble  and  learned  judge  mistook  the  gist  of 
die  question;  or  rather  confounded  together 
two  things  which  axe  totally  distinct  and  re-% 
pi^ant  in  their  nature ;  for  he  appears  to  have 
considered  tbe  prerogative  in  the  king,  of  eir- 
tending  to  his  newbf  acquired  subjects^  the  benefits 
of  the  English  constitution^  as  equivalent  to  the 
right  of  ruling  them  by  whatever  constitution  or 
system  of  government  he  pleases;  or,  bif  fwnc 
at  all. 
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It  would  seem  then  that,  if  the  cas^s  wMch  cha^. 
have  been  adduced  prove  any  thing,'  they  prove 
diat  the  crown  neither  has  prescribed,  nor  could 
prescribe/ any  form  of  government  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  the  Britidi  constitution, 
to  any  colody  or  territory  whatever,  whether 
acquitted  by  conquest  or  settiement ; — and  good 
authorities  are  not  wanting  in  support  of  this 
doctrine.  "  The  king  of  Great  Britain,"  says 
an  excellent  writer,^  ''  although  at  the  head  of 
a  free  state^  may,  in  his  own  rigb^  hold  other 
states,  under  a  form  of  government  thai  is  not 
Jree  ;  as  he  does,  for  instance,  the  states  of  the 
electorate  of  Hanover.  He  may  too  even  as 
king  of  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  his  preroga- 
tive and  as  generalissimo  of  the  empire,  hold  a 
conquered  state  (for  the  time  being)  under  a 
form  of  government  that  is  not  free;  that  is, 
under  military  law:  but,  in  the  instant  that 
such  conquered  state  is,  by  treaty  of  peace;  or 
otherwise,  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
in  that  instant  it  imbibes  the  spirit  of  the  con* 
stitution,  it  is  naturalized ;  it  is  assimilated  to 
the  government ;  it  is  governable  and  to  be  go- 
verned by  and  under  all  those  powers  with 
which  the  governing  power  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons  is  invested  by  the  constitution;  but 
it  is  not  governable,  neither  is  it  to  be  governed, 

*  Mr.  Ettwick. 
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BOOK  bg  any  powecs  which  the  governing  pow«r  of 
>«.V  ^^^  lordsi  and  comnaQna  d^et  not  possess  trom 
the  constitution:  as  for  example,  it  cannot  be 
gpv^i)ed  on  the  priociples  of  iflavery ;  because 
tibe  governing  poorer  pf  14p&  Ipi^i  and  com- 
mons i^  appfunted  by  the  cqnstUut)on  to  govern 
on  the  principles  of  liberty."  Surely  it  is  a  pro- 
position fibsurd  and  iponstrous  9n  the  very  fiioe 
of  it^  to  s^y  that  a  limited  monarch  in  a  free 
state,  may  govern  any  p^rt  of  the  dominiooa  of 
such  a  ^ti^be  in  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  imii- 
ner.  A  bqdy  of  sul^ts  ^  governed,  wQuld,  if 
suffidently  numerous^  be  fit  instrumeofta  to  en- 
slave the  rest ! 

>  < 

The  intelligent  reader  will  Admit  the  vast 
importance  of  this  question,  both  to  the  pseseot 
age  aind  tp  posterity ;  and  perceive  how  gcealiy 
th^  dearest  interests  of  men,  who,  in  the;  oon- 
ting^n^ies  o£  war,  shall  hereafter  Ml  un^er  the 
Britisth  dominion,  may  possibly  be  concerned  ia 
its  discussion.  To  such  readers  no  apology  wiU 
be  necessary,  for  the  detail  which  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  give  on  a  subject  of  such  constiliv- 
tional  vi^gnitud^ — I  now  return  to  transactiofii 
nith  the  colony. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  first  assemWy 
met  in  1765.  At  that  time  none  of  the  Frm^ 
RoQian  catholic  inhabitants,  daiiped  a  right,  or 
even  expressed  a  desire,  of  becoming  members, 
cither  of  the  council  or  assembly;  but  in  1768 
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the  sov6mor  ree^ited  lDstrQeti<Mi9  from  the  chap. 
crown,  to  admit  two  ^f  them  into  the  council, 
and  to  declare  otherii  to  be  eligible  into  the  as- 
sembly, on  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  imd 
supremacy.  The  govirnor  was  directed  also  to 
include  the  names  of  certain  persons  of  this  di6- 
scription,  m  the  comthismn  df  the  peace. 

Th^e  instritetioniy  and  the  measures  which 
W<6re  taken  in  consequence  thereof,  gave  risi6  06 
violent  comfmottons  and  party  divi^&ons  in  the 
colony,  which  bebg  en^bittered  by  fel^bus  con- 
troversy, continue  to  drnde  the  mhabijants  to 
Ibe  preseXkt  hour,  ttf  wer6  highly  unbecbnoiii^ 
in  me  (a  stranger  to  the  island)  to  fla^tter  th^ 
ftatttfons  of  oiie  party  or  the  other ;  and  I  should 
i^MdHy  cottsigii  all  the  circunistances  to  oblivion/ 
but  that  it  is  my  duty  as  an  historian,  to  stat^ 
without  prejudice  such  patticulars'  as  may,  in 
didr  consequences,  afi^ct  the  general  welfare  of 
the"  colony,  that  the  eirrors  of  one  age  may  setV6 
at^  a  leison  to  the  nekt.  ^ 

The  opposition  that  was  given  by  the  BHtii^ 
iidiabitants  to  the  appbintiiient  of  any  of  th« 
Roman  catholic  capitulants  to  seats  in  the  le- 
^slature,  arose,  I  bdieve,  originally  from  ati 
idea  liiat  tiie  royal  instructibni  in  this,  case  y^eri 
in  dfa^t  violation  of  ttie  test  act  of  Chaiies  IL 
which  requires  ^'  that  all  persons  enjoying  any 
place  of  trust  or  profit  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
oaths  of  allc^^ttice  andf  supremacy,  subscribe!  a 
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Boo^  dedaraUon  agaiiut  the  doctrine  of  transuhfitan^ 
tiation  }n  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper^'' 
By  the  Hin^s  instructjpnsi  above  cited,  bis  Hfit* 
Qiao  catholic  subjects  of  Greoada  were  de» 
dared  eligible  without  sub^ribix^  to  this  de- 
claration. 

Liberal  and  enlightened  minds  at  this  day 
are  not  easily  reconciled  to  the  doctrine,  that 
1^  adherence  to  mere  speculative  opinions  in 
matters  of  faith,  ought  to  drive  any  loyal  sul)-- 
ject  from  the  service  of  his  ccniQtry,  or  deprive 
a  man  (otherwise  entitled)  of  th^  enjoyment  of 
those  honours  and  distinctions,  the  distrihutioa 
of  whiph  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  has  assigned 
to  the  sovereign,  Much  less  will  it  he  thoog^it 
that  such  a  man  is  unwprthy  of  that  qoi^d^ice 
which  his  neighbours  and  fellow  citizens,  who 
ar^  l^t  acquainted  with  his  princi(des  and  vir-? 
tpes,  and  are  themselves  of  a  different  persaa*^ 
sion,  shall  think  fit  to  repose  in  him.  At.  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
recent  and  then  depending  claim  in  the  crovirn, 
to  lay  tastes  on  Grenada  by  its  own  authorityt 
g^ve  the  inhfihitants  just  (rause  of  f^pprehensionj,^ 
that  the  royfil  instructions. in  the  presefit  cfue 
were  founded,  in  like  manner,  on  a  pretension 
to  le^slatiye  autbprity^  §ubv^ve  .qf  th^  owq 
cplonial  assembly, 

Ob  the  other :  hand>  it  was  ^leged  ^t  tfa? 
t^t  act  wfui  never  meant  tQ  e3(tend  ta  th^  Br^-^ 
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tish  plantations ;  that  it  was  confined,  botli  in  its  CHAP, 
letter  and  spirit,  to  the  kingdom  of  England  and 
die  town  of  Berwick ;  and  though  it  were  true 
diat  it  is  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  Grenada 
to  adopt  both  the  common  and  statute  law  of 
England,  it  was  contended  nevertheless,  that  the 
adoption  could  extend  only  to  such  of  the  Eng- 
lish statutes  as  were  applicable  to  the  peculiar 
Mtuation  of  the  colony.  It  was  urged,  that  the 
act  in  question  originated  in  an  age  of  religious 
firen^  and  fanatic  violence.  The  authority  of 
history  was  Adduced  to  prove  that  it  was  parti- 
cularly promoted  by  a  wortiiless  individual,  from 
animosity  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  obliged 
in  consequence  of  it,  to  resign  the  great  of&ce  of 
Lord  High  Admiral.  A  law  thus  founded  and 
supported,  instead  of  being  considered  as  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  a  new  and  infant  colony, 
ought,  it  was  said,  to  be  expunged  from  the 
English  statute  book. 

What  influence  these,  or  other  considera* 
tions,  had  on  the  British  ministry,  I  presume 
not  to  say.  It  is  certain  that  the  king  refused 
to  revoke  his  instructions;  in  consequence 
whereof  the  most  zealous  of  the  protestant 
members  of  the  assembly  declining  to  attend,  it 
was  seldom  that  a  house  could  be  formed.  Pub- 
lic affitirs  soon  fell  into  the  utmost  confusion, 
and  ia  this  state  of  faction  and  perplexity^  the 
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9^    island  contiDued,  until  its  re^:apture  by  the 
French  in  1779. 

On  this  occasion,  chargisis  wei;e  brougjlftt 
against  ibe  French  inhabitants  which  I  will  not 
repeat,  because  I  have  no  other  evidence  to 
support  them  than  the  mutual  reproaches  and 
reciprocal  accusations  of  the  jparti(es.  The 
complaints  indeed  which  were  loudly  made  opf 
the  part  of  the  French,  of  an  usurpation  of  ibeir 
dearest  rights  by  the  prevailing  factioUi  /sqeioed 
to  imply  that  tbey  relied  rathef  on  justificfiiion 
than  denial. 

Tbe  French  ministry  howevisr  required  dp 
other  encouragement  fpr  attacking  this  island, 
than  the  defenceless  state  in  which  all  fbe  fifi*- 
tish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  were  at  ^|at 
juncture  notoriously  left.  The  hopeleas  and 
destructive  war  in  North  America  had  drawn 
to  its  vortex  all  the  powers,  resources,  and 
tions  of  Great  Britain.  Already  had 
and  St.  Vincent  become  a  sacrifice  to  that 
unfortunate  contest;  when  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Grenada  to  experience  her  share  of  the  gpnmi|l 
misfortune. 

On  the  2d  of  July  1779)  a  French  armament 
consisting  of  a  fleet  of  S5  ships  of  the  line,  IQ 
frigates,  and  5,000  troops,  u^ider  the  command 
of  the  Count  D'Estaing,  appeared  off  the  har- 
bour and  town  of  St.  George :  the  ^}feie  force 


49tb  rip^n^nt,  3Q0  mltt^iit  of  the  ieibad,  and 
']|^0  s^amep  froipA  thf^  merdadnt.6hit>fi;  and  its 

^{^ficati^ODs  con$idt9d  cbiefly  of  fui  entreachr 
«(if Dt,  w^c^  h^d  bpen  hastily  jthrowD  up  roiuid 
^  ^ttoimit  of  ihfd  )ix>6pital4iill,  Tbifi^  ettr 
4n|D«bineot  tbe  C^iptt  P'JI&staiog  iavissted  tba 

'  9^  d^y,  ^t  the  h^^  of  3^000  of  bis  best  fqfces^ 
;vtuob  he  led  up  in  tliree  coluQins,  and  after  » 
h9x4  cpnflict  aod  thfi  lo^s  of  900  men,  carried 
tbe  lines*  Nev^r  did  sp  small  a  body  of  mm 
make  a  nobler  defence  against  such  inequality 
of  wmbers.  The  governor  (Lord  Macartney) 
1^  the  remains  of  his  little  garrison,  imme- 
diately retired  into  the  old  fort,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour;  which  however  was  wboliy 
uiiteiiable»  being  commanded  by  the  Hospital* 
hill  battery,  the  guns  of  which  having  beeii 
most  unfortunately  left  unspiked,  were  now 
turned  against  them.  At  day-break,  the  French 
opened  a  battery  of  two  twenty-four  pounders 
against  the  walls  of  the  old  fort.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  governor  and  inhabitants  bad  no  r^ 
source  but  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  favoumble 
terms  of  capitulation;  and  kierein  they  wece 
disappointed.  Their  proposals  were  scornfully 
fleeted,  and  such  hard  and  extraordinary  terma 
offered  and  insisted  on  by  Count  DTstaing,  aa 
left  them  no  alternative  but  the  sacrifice,  of  their 
honour,  or  an  unconditional  sufrender.    They 
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BOOK  embraced  the  latter ;  and  it  must  be  acknoir- 
ledged,  that  the  protection  which  was  aiflfoitled 
to  the  helpless  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 
their  property,  not  only  while  the  treaty  was 
depending,  but  also  after  the  surrender  of  the 
island  at  discretion,  reflected  the  hi^iest  kistre 
on  the  discipline,  as  well  as  humanity  of  liie 
conquerors.  Protection  and  safeguards  w»« 
granted  on  ev&ry  application,  and  thus  a  town 
was  saved  from  plunder,  which  by  the  strict  rules 
of  war  mi^t  have  been  given  up  to  an  exaspe* 
rated  soldiery. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  French  government  of  Grenada, 
towards  its  new  subjects,  was  not  quite  so  ge- 
nerous. By  an*  ordinance  of  the  Count  de  Du- 
rat)  the  new  governor,  they  were  enjoined,  under 
the  penalty  of  militaryl  execution  and  con- 
iiscation  of  property,  from  the  payment,  di*" 
rectly,  or  indirectly,  of  all  debts  due  by  them  to 
]Britisb  subjects,  residing  in  any  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions ;  and  by  another  ordinance,  die 
prohibition  was  extended  to  such  debts  owing 
to  the  subjects  of  die  united  provinceis  of  Hoi* 
land,  as  were  guaranteed  by  any  of  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain.*  The  Count  D-£staing  had 
inserted  clauses  to  the  same  eflfect,  in  the  fom 
of  cajHtolation,  which  he  had  tendered  to  the 
garrison,  and  it  was  those  prohibitions  that  ia*» 
duced  the  British  inhabitants  with  an  honest 
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iadig^M^ioQi  to  risque  the  consequence  of  an   chap. 
uocradttoMd  surrender,  ra&er  than  submit  to 
tima.    With .  the  virtue  and  integrity  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  for  ever  distinguish  the  Bri« 
tisb  character^  tb^  coi^idered  no  sacrifice  so 
great  as  the  violation  of  that  confidence,  which 
had  been  reposed  in  them  by  their  friends  and 
ereditors  in  £urope.    Bat  the  ordinances  went 
ytill  further.      By  the  regulations  which  they 
contained,  it  was  enacted « that  all  the  estates 
belon^png  to  English  absentees,  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  colain  persons  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the    governor,   called  cmsematars ; 
and  the  produce  be  paid  into  the  pul^  trea- 
sury.   Thus  was  plunder  sanctioned  by  autho- 
rity ;  and  the  absent  proprietors  were  not  the 
only  victims.    The  shameful  facility  with  which 
every  French  claimant  wps  put  into  possession 
of  estates  to  which  the  slightest  pretension  was 
set  up,  gave  the  resident  planters  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, that  the  only  indulgence  they  were  to 
npect,  was  that  which  Polyphemus  promi^ 
Ulysses,  of  being  ^hoaured  the  last. 

Most  of  these  injurious  proceedings,  and 
verious  acts  of  personal  oppression,  inflicted  on 
the  conquered  inhabitants  of  Greneda,  were,  by 
them,  impufed  to  the  too  great  influence  with 
the  governor  of  their  late  fellow  subjects  and 
m^bbouiB,.  tii^  .  French  planters ;  and  it  is 
mwA  ^¥St  to  account  for,  than  to  justify  their 
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BOOK  conduct  Let  it  be  remembefed,  bo^Pever,  to 
the  honour  of  the  French  nalioii,  thai  these  n^ 
AuribiM  prooeedings  were  no  sooner  made  known 
to  the .  court  of  France^  than  they  were  dieap* 
proved  and  reprobated.  The  appotntaaent  of 
conservators  was  abolished,  and  restoration  or- 
dered to  be  made  of  the  estates  of  absent  pro- 
prietors. Redress  was  likewise  very  genemlly 
giveoi  by  appeals  in  the  last  resort,  to  such  of 
the  resident  planljers  as  had  been  illegally  de- 
prived of  thdr  possessions.  But  it  wfas  not  long 
before  the  island  itself  raverted  to  the  British 
dominioD. 

Grenada  and  tlie  Grenadines  were  restored 
to  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  other  captured- 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  (Tobago  excepted) 
by  the  g^eral  pacification  which  took  place  is 
January,  1783;  a  pacificatioB  upon  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  general  merits,  rt  is  iinpos- 
siUe  but  that  the  English  sugar-plantere  (ex-- 
cept  perhaps  those  of  the  ceded  island)  must 
reflect  with  grateful  satisfiietion^  It  might  in* 
deed  have  been  wished,  by  those  who  have  at 
heart  the  preset  repose  and  fefure  prosperity 
of  mankind,  that  some  salutary  regulationer  hmS 
been  framed,  at  the  same  time^  ibr  pneventing 
the  revival  of  those  unhappy  national  animosi- 
ties among  the  white  inhabitants  of  Grenada,  of 
which  I  have  so  largdy  spoken,  and  which'  I  am 
sorry  to  be  inlbrmed,  were  renewed'  on  Ae  rt»- 
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tom^  of  the  islaod.  tnth.  acMitbiml  foree  and  -  cmr. 
aggnmlid  violeDce.     It  is  not  piy  int^iMioci* 
however  to  a^^  xnto  anj  Ibrther  dtnail  on  tho^ 
subJMt    Aa  a  firiend  to  the  ihterests  of  harna- 
mty»  laickfOTdQot  of  reU^us  opinions,  aiid  lo^ ' 
cality  of  birth,  I  aball  n^oioe  if  means  can  be- 
fouad  to  restore  to  tbia  little  cooMnanilf  that' 
peaces  confideiioe  and  unaniniitf ,  wi Aout  tvhieh 
ita  iahdiitafits  must  be  a  ruined  people,  and  a 
prey  to  die  first  invader. 

Havitog  Ihus,  as  I  conceive,  sufficiently  treated 
of  the  hiiborical  and  political  concerns  of  Ifais ' 
▼ahieble  colony,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  short 
display  of  ita  present  state  (1791X  ^^  respect  of 
8oiU|  popalatioUy  prodoetions  and  exports ;  pire- 
miring^  that  many  of  tibose  little  idands  which 
are  called  the  Grenadines,  no  longer  appertain 
to  the  govemnieot  of  Grenada.    By  an  arrange^ ' 
men^  of  the  British  administration,  wbiteh  has 
take»  effect  since  the  peace,  a  line  of  division* 
pfuwes  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  between 
Cmacoa  and  Uniosi  Island.    The  former  of' 
theas^  and  some  samllar  islaods  south  of  it,  are 
all  tbat  are  now.  comprised  in  the  Grenada  go-^ 
Terameat;    Union  island,  with    all  the   little 
islands  adjoining,  to  the  north,  being  annexed 
to  die  goivemment  of  St.  Vincent 

Grenada  is  computed  to  be  about  twenty- 
four  nnles.  ia  length,  and  twdve  miles,  in  its 
greatest  bniadth^  and  contaias  about  80,000 
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B^  aom  of  land ;  of  which  although  no  less  than 
7S,141  acres  paid  taxes  in  177$,  and  m6j  tfa^e^ 
forfe  be  supposed  fit  iiar  cuhivation,  yet  the  qoan^ 
tity  actually  cultivated  has  ne?er  exceeded 
GOfOOO  acres.  The  face  of  the  country  is  moun- 
tainousy  but  not  inaccessible  in  iQiy  part,  and 
it  abounds  with  springs  and  rivulets.  To  the 
nmth  and  the  east,  the  soil  is  a  brick  mould ; 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same,  as  that  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  in  the  hiatoiy  of  Ja- 
maica. On  the  west  side,  it  b  a  rich  black  mould 
on  a  substratum  of  yellow  day.  To  the  south, 
the  land  in  general  is  poor,  and  of  a  reddish 
hue,  and  the  same  extends  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  interior  country.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Gronada  appears  to  be  fertile  in  a  high 
degree,  and  by  the  variety,  as  well  as  excellence, 
of  its  returns,  seems  adapted  to  every  tropical 
production.  The  exports  of  the  year  1776, 
from  Grenada,  and  its  dependencies,  were 
14,ai2, 1 57lbs.  of  muscovado,  and  9,273^607  lbs. 
of  clayed  sugar;  818,700  gallons  of  rum;- 
1,827, 166  lbs.  of  coffee;  457,719lbs.  of  cacao; 
91,943  lbs.  of  cotton ;  27,638  lbs.  of  indigo,  and 
some  smaller  articles ;  the  whole  of  which,  on  a 
moderate  computation,  conld  not  be  wordi  less, 
at  the  ports  of  shipping,  than  600,000^.  sterling, 
excluding  freight,  duties,  insurance  and  other 
charges.  It  deserves  to  be  remembered  too, 
that  the  sugar  was  the  produce  of  106  planta- 
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tions  only»  itnd  thi^  tb^y  were  worked  by  ISfiSS:  chap. 
negroes^  whidi  was  thereforie.iSftlber  mare  than 
<Hi6  hogshead  of  muscovado  sugyir^  of  IQ  ewt: 
from  the  labour  of  each  negro^  old-  and  .youag, 
enijployedjb  the  oultivaUoi)  of  that  irommodity; 
a  prodigious  retunii  equalled)  I  believe,  by  ao 
other  British  island  in  the  West  Indies,  St  Chris- 
topher's excepted. — ^The  e^porta.of  1787  will  be 
^ven  hereafter :  they  w}U  be  found,,  except  in 
one  or  two  articles,  to  fall  greatly,  short  of  those 
of  1776;  ^a  circumstance  for  which  I  knov  not 
wholly  how  to  account.* 

This  island  is  divided  into  six  parisheai  St^ 

*  This  drcttmBtaaGft  is  the  more  acnrprisiiig  as  the  s«g«r 

plantations  in  Grenada^  for  some  years  prevfciiis  to  the 

hurricane  in  1780^  suffered  greatly  by  the  ravages  of  the 

sugar  or  carnivorous  ant    Of  this  wonderful  insect  a  Ctt« 

rious  account  was  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society  ot 

London,  an  abridgement  of  which  the  reader  wM  And  ia 

an  appendix  to  liiis  chapter.    I  eoneeive  however,  (aoi* 

withstanding  what  is  asserted  to  the  contrary  in  that  ac*. 

count)  that  this  species  of  ant  is  common  to  all  the  islands 

in  the  West  Indies,  and  has  been  known  in  lhem>  in  a 

greater  or  less  degree,  from  the  earliest  times.    It  is  the 

Jhfwaca  smniaora  of  Llnmeus,  and  is  well  described  by 

Sloane  as  Iht  farmiea  Jmtta  mvnkmay  anUnum  Irnigimmm 

(Tide  aote  ia  p.  168  of  ^his  vol.)    Its  trivial  name  in  Ja« 

maica,  is  the  Raffles  ant^  from  one  Thomas  Rt0eSt  who  is 

charged  with  having  imported  them  from  the  Havanna 

about  the  year  17^.  They  do  no  iiy  ory  to  the  sugar-canes 

in  Jamaica;    probably  because  their  numbers  are  few. 

Krom  what  causes  they  increased  so  prodigiously  ia 

aada,  no  satisfactory  account  has  1  believe  been  given. 
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BOOlt    G^rgd,  9t.  I^cvid,  St.  Atidreir,  SI.  Patrick,  St 

Trt  °  '  '  '  ^ 

Mark  and  St.  John ;  and  its  chief  dei^ndcDiicyy 
Cdriaem,  forms  a  seventh  parish.  It  is  only 
since  the  rest^oratton  of  Grenada  to  Great  Bri- 
tain by  the  peace  of  1783,  that  an  island  law 
has  been  obtained  for  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
testant  clergy.  This  act  passed  in  1794',  and 
provides  stipends  of  330/.  currency,  lufid  dOL  for 
house-rent  per  amtum^  for  five  clergymen,  hAz. 
one  for  the  town  and  parish  of  St.  George,  fiiree 
for  the  other  fifve  out- parishes  of  Grenada!^  and- 
onefor  Cariacou.  Besides  these  stipends,  there 
are  valuat)le  glebe  lands,  which  had  been-  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  the  Roman  catholic 
cler^,  whilst  that  was  the  established  religion 
of  Grenada.  These  lands,  according  to  an  opi- 
nion of  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  of 
England  (to  whom  a  question  on  this  point 
was  referred  by  the  crown)  became  vested  in 
his  majesty  as  public  lands,  on  the  restoratioa 
ofth^  island  to  the  British  government,  and  T 
believe  have  since  been  applied  by  the  colonial 
le^slature,  with  the  consent  of  the  crown,  to  the 
further  support  of  the  proteslant  church,  with 
some  allowance  thereoat  (to  what  amount  I  am 
not  informed)  for  the  benefit  of  the  tolerated 
Romish  clergy  of  the  remaining  French  inha- 
bitants. 

The  capital  of  Grenada,  by  an  ordinanoe  of 
governor  Melville,  soon  a£kar  the  oesaioQ  of  the 
country  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  \t 
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eaUed  St  Geoi^  By  this  jM&fmnce^  Sq|^ 
names  were  givm  to  the  several  tdwns  andiiNU' 
robes^  and  theii^^FitQch  nsineft  forbidden  i6'\m 
thereafter  used  in  any  pubUe  acts.  The  Freacb 
name  of  the  ca{»tal  was  F^rt  Roys),  it  is  situ- 
ated in  a' spacious  bayyOnlihe  west  w  lee<*side  oS 
die  island^  not  far  from  the  south  end,  and  ^)os^ 
sessea*  one  of  the  safest  and  most  60mmo4tiiu8 
tuurbonrs  for  shipping  in  the  l&i^ish  West  hMm^ 
which  has  b^en  lately  fortified  at  a  very  grout 
expense.''^ 

The  other  towns  in  Qsendda,  are,  properly 
spealong,  inconsiderable  villain  or  hamlets^ 
which  are  generally  situated  at  the  bays  or  sfaip^ 
ping  places  in  the  several  out*parisbes.<  -  T^ 
parish  town  of  Cariacou  is  called  Hillsborough. 

Grenada  has  two  ports  of  entry,  with  se^ 
parate  establishmMts,  and  distinct  revenue  o(ffi« 
cers,  independent  of  each  other,  m.  one  at  St. 

■ 

*  The  town  of  St.  Qtorge  i*  built  cbai^f  jsi  btidd, 
and  makes  ahandsomeappearance.  It  is  divided  by  a  ridge# 
wbicb  ranning  into  the  sea  forms  on  one  side  the  carenage> 
on  th^  other  the  bay :  thus  there  is  the  Bay-Town,  which 
boasts  a  handsome  square  and  market-place^  and  the  Care" 
iMfi-7MMi,  wherein  the  principal  merchants  reside,  the 
shipS)^fiiig  Istod-locked,  and  ia  deep  wat^  dose  :Uii  the 
whaxftu  On  the  rids;e  between  the  two  towns. stands  the 
diiirch>  sad  on  the  promontprj  ^bqye  it  is  a  large  oldfi»it» 
wh{eb  waa  probrtly  so wtwcted  by  the  first  Freaclr  inha-* 
UHols.  ..  It  >i>  tbuiHolsftoncu  and  is  large  ^enough  to  ac<* 
iwtinndstft aasntwia repm^nti  .    . 
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Gebrge^  tfaec^fsteli  and  one  at  GmlviUe-bay,  a 
to#n  and  barbour  on  the  ewt  o€  windward  aide 
of  the  island.  The  Ibrmer,  by  the  37  Geo.  III. 
0.  S7.  is  made  a  fcee  port 

Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  events  of  war,  to 
domestic  dissensions,  or  to  calamities  iaflioted  by 
'  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence,  I  kao^  not»  but 
iiappears  that  the  ^ite  popdation  of  Grenada 
and  the  Grenadines  has-  decreased  considertibly 
siooe  these  islands  first  came  into  possession  <rf 
the  En^ish.  The  number  of  white  inhafaitiuite> 
in  the  year  1771|  was  known  to  be  somewhat 
more  than  sixteen  hundred ;  in  1777  they  had 
decreased  to  thirteen  hundred ;  and  at  this  time 
they  ana  supposed  not  to  exceed  one  tiiousand 
two  hundred,  of  which  about  two^Airds  are  men 
aUe  to  hear  arms,  and  incorporated  into  five*  re- 
giments of  militia,  including  a  comipany  of  free 
blacks  or  mulattoes  attached  to  each.  There  are 
Ukewise  about  500  regular  troops  from  Great 
Britam,  which  are  supported  on  the  British  es- 
tablishment."* 

Thenegro  slaves  have  also  decreased.  By  the 
last  returns  preceding  the  capture  of  the  island 

• 

*  Besides  the  regular  tiM^  whieh  are  sent  ftoin  Gieal 
Britain  for  the  proteetion  of  Greiiiada,  theraaieinHs  gai^ 
rison  tluee  companies  of  the  king^s  negroes,  which  eame 
from  Ameriea,  where  they  serred  in  three  capacities,  as 
fdoneers,  artificers,  and  light  dragoons.  In  Chwnada  tlisy 
form  a  company  of  eaeh,  and  are  commanded  by  a  lien* 
tenant  of  the  regnlam,  Imring  captaiii*s  r^ok* 


JifQOQ  ^etf^jin  QariwpUriand  the  si^fk^l^p  jslaods. 
In  17^  they  a^fioupted  to. 00  more  ihw.&3i99£ 
in  the  whole.  The  4ecFeas^  w^s  owiqg,  piirtlj 
to  the  want  of  any  regMlar  sui]g>ly  during  the 
French  §ovemipe9t^  and  partly  to,  th^  numlxw 
carried  frojoa  the  hhffkd  by  the  French  ii^«hitr 
antiki  biotb  before  aiid  after  the  peace.  1 1  >«  alw 
to  be  ob^ervedi  that  <tf  the>  African  cargoes  $olijl 
at  Grenada^  some  part  (perhaps  a  fourth,pr£fi;b) 
are  exported  to  the  neig^bouriog  French:  and 
Spanish  colonies, 

.  The  free  people  of  colour  amounted  in  17^7, 
to  J,  1 1^.  To  prevent  the  too  great  i|]iccea8e  <^ 
.thi3  mixed  race,  every  manumisttdn  is^  by  an  act 
of  this  island,  charged  .with  a  fine  of  one.  hmi* 
dred  pounds  currwcy,  payable  into  the  public 
treasury.  But  this  law  has  neither  operated'  as 
a  productive  fund,  nor  as  a  prohibition;  for 
it  is  usually  evaded  by  executing  and  reeoiding 
acts  of  mtnumission  in  some  other  island  or  go- 
vernment where  there  is  no  such  law.  The  evi- 
dence of  cdl  coloured  people  of  free  condition, 
is  received  in  the  courts  of  this  island,  on  their 
producing  sufficient  proof  of  their  freedom ;  and 
such  free  people  are  tried  on  criminal  charges  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  whites.  ,  They  are  also 
allowed  to  possess  and  enjoy  lands  and  tenements 
to  any  amount,  provided  they  are  native-born 
subjects  or  capitulants,  and  not  aliens* 

c  c  2 
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MOK  Tbe  governor,  by  virtae  of  fats  office,  in  chan* 
cellor,  ordinary  and  vtce-admird,  and  pttA6e$ 
sdaly  in  the  courts  of  chano^  and  ordinary,  m 
in  Jamaica.  Hiis  salary  is  5|S00/.  currdicy  per 
mmum^  which  b  raised  by  a  poll-tax  on  all 
slaves ;  and  it  is  the  practice  in  Grenada  to  pass 
a  salary  bill  on  the  arrival  of  every  new  governor, 
to  continue  during  his  government  In  all  eases 
of  ^ibsence  beyond  twelve  months,  the  salary 
ceases  and  determines. 

The  council  of  Grenada  consists  of  twdve 
members,  and  the  assembly  of  twenty-six.  The 
powers,  privileges  and  functions  of  both  these 
branches  of  the  le^slature,  are  the  same,  and 
exercised  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  as  those 
of  the  council  and  assembly  in  Jamaica.  A  free* 
hold,  or  life  estate,  of  fifty  acres,  is  a  qualifica- 
tion for  a  representative  for  a  parish,  and  a  free- 
hold, or  life  estate,  in  fifty  pounds  house-rent  in 
St.  George,  qualifies  a  representative  for  the 
town.  An  estate  of  ten  acres  in  fee,  or  for  lUb, 
or  a  rent  of  ten  pounds  in  any  of  the  out-towns, 
gives  a  vote  for  the  representatives  of  each  parish 
respectively ;  and  a  rent  of  twenty  pounds  par 
mmumf  issuing  out  of  any  freehold  or  fife  estate 
m  the  town  of  St.  George,  gives  a  vote  for  a 
representative  for  the  town. 

*  The  eurreney  of  Grenadaj  or  rate  of  ocluuige^  b 
commonly  eS  per  ceni,  worse  than  sterUsg, 
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The  law  courts  in  Grenada,  besida  those  of  chap. 
chancery  and  ordinary^  are,  firsts  the  court  of  ^' 
grand  sessions  of  the  peace  held  twice  a  year, 
w.  in  March  wd  September.  In  this  eourt  the 
first  person  named  in  the  commission  of  the 
peaee  presides,  who  is  usually  the  president  of 
seMor  in  council. 

fldly>  The  court  of  common  pleas.  This 
court  consists  of  one  diief  and  four  aasistaiit 
jvstleesy  whope  commissions  are  during  pleasure. 
The  chief  justice  is  usually  appointed  in  Eng- 
land, a  professional  niw>  and  receives  a  salary 
of  600/.  ptr  anmm.  The  four  assistant  justices 
are  usually  appointed  l^  the  governor  from 
among  the  gentlemen  of  the  island,  and  act 
witbpiit  sakry. 

tfly.  The  court  of  exchequer.  The  barons 
in  this  cotart  are  commissioned  in  like  manner  as 
in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  But  this  court  is 
lately  ^nown  into  disuse. 

4dily,  The  court  admiralty,  for  trial  of  all  prise 
cawses  of  capture  from  enemies  in  war,  and  of 
reveotie  seiaures  in  peace  or  war.  There  is  one 
jndge  of  admiral^  and  one  surrogate. 

Laatly,  The  governor  and  council  compose 
a  court  of  error,  as  in  Jamaica,  for  trying  all 
appe^  of  error  fitmi  the  court  of  common 
pleas. 

Although  there  is  no  law  of  Grenada  declar- 
ing an  adoption  of  the  laws  of  England,  yet  it 
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BOOK  has  been  always  the  practice  of  the  courts,  to 
coilsider  both  common  and  statute  law  of  Eng- 
land to  extend  to  Grenada 'in  all  appKcaWe 
cases,  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  particulw 
laws  of  the  island.  So  in  like  fnantier  the  prac- 
tice of  flie  courts  m  Westminster-Hall,  and 
authentic  reports  of  adjudged  cises  there,  art 
rfesorted  to  t^^hen  precedents  and  aotborities  are 
wanting  in  the  island.  Ill  rtie  case  of  its  dace 
laws,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  and  justice,  that 
the  assembly  of  this  island  have  shown  a  libe- 
rality of  sentiment  whidh  reflects  the  highest 
honour  on  their  characters,  both  as  legislators 
and  christians. : 

I  have  now  fdmished  tlie  reader  witfc  all  the 
information  I  have  collected,  concerning  the  past 
history  and  present  state  of  the  island  of  Gre- 
nada,* and  if  it  shall  be  thought  deficient  or 
uninstructive,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  want  of 
materials  but  in  the  workman.  Something  how- 
ever remains  to  be  observed  concerning  such  of 
the  Grenadines  as  are  dependent  on  the  Grenada 
government,  the  chief  of  which  are  Cariacoa 
and  Isle  Ronde.  The  former  contains  6,913 
acres  of  Itod,  and  in  general  it  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated ;  producing  in  seasonable  years 
a  million  of  pounds  of  cotton  for  exportation^ 

*  Thii  was  written  in  1791 :  tince  that  time  Qrenada 
has  sustained  a  melancholy  reverse  of  fortune^  some  parti* 
culars  of  which  will  be  related  in  a  subseqaent  yolvttat. 
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be8id€$  coTjif  yams^  potatoes,  and  plantains^  suf-  chap. 
fideot  for  the  maintenance  of  its  negroes.  Tbe 
cultivation  of  sugar  has  been  found  less  success- 
fol  in  this  island  than  cotton,  thou|^  it  still  con- 
tioues  to  be  made  on  two  plantations.  Isle  Ronde 
contatas  about  500  acres  of  excdlent  land^  which 
are  wholly  applied  to  pasturage,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton.  It  is  situated. about  midway  be- 
tween Cariacou  and  the  north  end  of  Grenaday 
about  foiir  leagpes.  from  each. 

I  shall  dose  my  account  of  this  colony,  as 
of  Barbadoes,  with  autibentic  returns  by  the 
Inspector-GeQeral  of  Gteat  Britain,  of  the  ex- 
ports jfrom  Grenada  and  its  dependencies,  for 
the  year  1787 ;  containing  also  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  several  articles  at  the  British 
market. 
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Book  III. 


An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Number  of  VesaeU^  tbeir  Tonnage,  and  Ifen  (iodnding  thor 
repeated  fToyages)  that  cleared  outwards  from  the  Island  of  Grenada^  &c  to  all 
Parts  of  die  Woiid,  between  the  6th  January  1797  aad  the  6th  Jannaiy  1788,  with 
the  Species,  Quantities^  and  Velne  of  their  Cargoes^  according  to  the  actual  Prioei 
in  London.    By  the  Inspector  General  of  Great  Britain. 


Wtdlhfir  boood. 
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POSTSCRIPT  to  M«  HIJ9T0RY  qf  CREN4D4. 


The  first  editioo  1  of  this  work  lumag  fidlen 

into  the  haodaof  a  gentleman  of  db^ 

tioguisbed  abilities  and  learning  (one  of 

his  Mi|jeitfy*3  Serjeant's  at  Law),  lie  was 

ifdeasect^at  tb^  author's  request,  to  coa»* 

municate  his  thoughts  in  writing  on  the 

j  doctrine  maintained  by  Lord  Man^eld, 

jCOBoenaog  the  legal  authority  of  the 

Crown    over    conquered    countries^    as 

stttbnji  in  page;  365  of  this,  volume,  which 

I  hiKve  great  pleasure  in  .presentiag  tt 

this  leader  in  the  pi^dse  words  in  wUoh 

tbtfy  wete  g^en : 

Trs  ground  upon  which  the  court  rested  their  I'MMnpc. 

CHAP 

judgPMat  in  tbie  case/ of  Grenada^  was  elearly  n.  ' 
sttfl&dttmto. warowtlthiit  jiidgoaeDt,  emet  adbiiti- 
tiog  tbfi  doctriiie,  laid  dowp  b^  Lord  Mansfidd 
4A  tbe  (MhM  point  to  .be  ¥ell  founded ;  but  no* 
tblRgOfa \kl  tnort  ufifenBd^  tbaii that doctiine: 
rr*lnrory'  prQ|k)9ikftDii  opon  wfakh  it  iS'  made  to 
iwt;  i«  Ai  fallacy.  I  tkny  thi^  the  Jting  (at  kaM 
siWfi  th0  coDstitation  has  had  its  preseot  iftm) 
CM  /^  mrhktiwrUff  giant  or  leAisea  otpMlMikm^ 
"trbe  poiiir.o£igp»titiag  M  nfiing 
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Postscript  in  the  case  of  a  siege  or  invasion^  it  certainly 
^^  vested  in  him ;  but  it  is  vested  in  him  like  every 
other  pow^  with  which  he  b  entrusted  by  the 
British  constitution,  to  be  exercised  accordbg  to 
the  osage  which  has  prevailed  in  like  cases.  If 
that  power  sbouM  be  abused,  his  officers  and 
ministers  must  answer  to  the  public  Ar  their 
misconduct* 

For  the  same  reason  I  deny  that  ^^  the  king 
can  put  the  inhabitants  of  a  oonquerad  country 
to  the  sword  or  otherwise  exterminate  them,'' 
unless  such  severity  be  fiilly  justified  by  ihit  laws 
ot  war,  as  they  are  understood  amongrt  dviliaed 
nations. 

But,  supposing  that  a  case  shouM  happen 
wherein  such  sevmly  would  be  justifiaUe^  I 
deny  that,  upon  the  exterauaatioB  of  the  enemy, 
the  lands  would  bdong  to  llie  king  himself:  I 
say  they  would  belong  to  die  state;  and  that 
they  would  be  subject,  not  merdy  to  the  king, 
but  to  the  sovereign  power  which  governs  the 
British  dominions.  If  die  king  receives  the  in- 
habitants und^  his  protection,  and  grants  diem 
dieir«  property,  I  deny  that  he  has  power  to  fix 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  thinks  pn^ier; 
for  he  cannot. reserve  to  himself,  in  his  imSvi- 
dual  efifrndtfy  Ic^dative  power  over  them :  tfiat 
would  be  to  exdude  the  authority  of  die  British 
l^l^btuve  from  the  government  of  «  coootiy 
sidxhied  bf  BritiA  ftaroes;  and  would  be  an  at- 
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tempt  to  erect  mperhim  in  irrtperio.    One  conse*  Postscript. 
quence  of  this  wdtild  be,  that  such  conquered  ^^^^• 
territory  might  descend  to  an  heir  of  the  king  "^^ 
not  qualified  aecording  to  the  act  of  settlement, 
to  SQCoeed  to  the.  crown  of  Great  Britain.    The 
king  might  give  it  to  a  yonnger  son^  or  bestow  it 
on  a  stranger.    A  diousand  other  absurd  conse- 
quences might  be  pointed  out,  as  resulting  from 
sach  incongruity. 

I  adnrit  that  the  king  (subject  to  the  respon- 
sibflity  of  his  ministers)  may  yield  up  a  conquest, 
or  retain  it  as  he  sees  best ;  but  I  deny,  for  the 
reasons  above  hinted  at,  that  he  can  impose 
what  terms  he  pleases,  or  that  he  can  arbitrarily 
dutnge  the  law  or  political  form  of  its  govern-  ^ 
ment    'I  think  he  msy  agree,  upon  the  capitn- 
latidn,  that  Ihe  conquered  people  shall  continue 
to  ettjoy  their  anci^t  religion  and  laws,  and 
even  this  must  be  Mb  modo  ;  but  I  deny  that  he 
Gouki,  by  his  own  authori^,  grant  these  things 
after  the  capitulation ;  for  that  would  amount  to 
an  ^eserciae  of  independent  sovereignty.     The 
^Bilhicyof  Lcffd  Mansfield's  argument,  proceeds 
from  an  endeavour  to  confound  the  king's  civil 
and  military  characters,  and  to  perpetuate  in  the 
chief  executive  ma^strate,  the  vast  powers  with 
which  it  is  necessary  to  invest  the  generalissimo 
of  the  armies,  during  the  continuance  of  military 
operations^  The  moment  these  operations  cease, 
he  resumes  his  civil  character^  and  in  that  cha- 
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Posticript.  racter  no  man  will  venture  to  assert  that  as  king 
^uf    of  Great  Britain,  he  has  the  prerogative  of  being 
a  despot  in  any  part  of  his  dominions. 

,  With  respect  to  the  cases  of  Ireland^  Wales, 
and  Berwicki  even  taking  theqa  precisely  as  I/>rd 
Mansfield  puts  them,  I  think  they  do  not  wri|^ 
a  feather  in  the  argument.  Those  cases  hap«- 
pened  long  before  the  English  oonatitutipn  had 
reduced  itself  to  its  present  form,  consequently, 
before  the  rights  of  the  people  were  asoertaioed 
and  defined  as  they  exist  at  jMresent  If  e  Um 
instances  of  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by 
the  an(;ient  kings  of  England,  are  to  be  received 
as  decisive  cases,  to  shew  what  are  the  poweirs 
of  the  crown  at  this  day^  I  think  it  would  be  m 
very  difficult  task  to  find  authorities  even  aa  law 
down  as  the  reigps  of  the  Plantagenets  ttd 
Stuarts,  to  prove  that  the  British  govemoieiit 
ought  to  be  a  pure  despotism ! 
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APPENDIX 

CUAPTBR  II,  OF  BOOK  II. 

COMTAlNIlfO 

ObseruUiahs  an  the  Sifgar  Jnit  in  the  Island  of  Gre- 
nada; extracted  from  a  Letter  of  John  Castles, 
Esq.  to  General  Mehille:  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  in  May  1790. 

Thb  Sttgtr  AntSi  so  caUed  from  their  ruinous  effects    chap. 
on  aogar-cttie,  are  supposed  to  hsre  Urst  made  dieir     ^_ 
appearance  in  Grenada  abont  the  year  177D|  on  a 
sugar  plantation  at  Petit  Hairre;   a  bay  five  or  Ax 
miles  from  the  town  of  13t  Oeoif  e,  the  capital,  con* 
Tcnienlly  lituirted  for  smuggling  from  Martinico;  it 
was  tilerefbre  concluded,  they  were  brought   from 
Aenoe  b  ibme  vessel  employed  m  that  trade,  which  if 
very  probable,  as  colonies  of  them  in  like  manner  were 
afterwards  propagated  in  different  parts  of  die  island 
by  droghers,  or  vessels  employed  in  carrying  stores, 
ftc.  from  one  part  of  the  island  to  another. 

From  thence  they  continued  to  extend  themselves 
on  aU  sides  for  several  years ;  destroying  in  succession 
every  sugar  plantation  between  St.  George's  and  St. 
John's,  a  space  of  about  twelve  miles.  At  the  same 
time,  colonies  of  them  began  to  be  observed  in  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  island,  particularly  at  Duquesne  on  the 
north,  and  Calavini  on  the  south  side  of  it 

All  attempts  of  the  planters  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
ravines  of  tiiese  insects  having  been  found  ineffectual, 
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APP£N-   it  wdl  became  the  lecidtture  to  offer  peat  pubfic 

DIX  .  . 

rewards  to  any  person  who  should  discover  a  practi* 
cable  method  of  destroying  tbtio^  so  as  to  peraut  the 
cultivalion  of  die  sugar-cane  as  fonnerly.  Accordingiy, 
an  act  of  assembly  was  passed,  by  which  snch  dis* 
covery  was  entitled  to  twenty  thousand  pounds^  to  be 
paid  from  the  public  treasury  of  the  island. 

Many  were  the  candidates  on  this  occasioo,  but 
very  far  were  any  of  them  from  having  any  just  claim : 
nevertheless^  considerable  sums  of  money  were  granted^ 
in  consideration  of  trouble  and  ^xpenees  in  mdung 
experimentSi  &c. 

In  Grenada  there  had  always  been  several  species 
of  ants,  differing  in  size,  colour,  8cc»  which  however 
were  perfectly  innocent  with  respect  to  the  sugar^^ane. 
The  ants  in  question,  on  the  contrary,  w^ere  not  only 
highly  injurious  to  it,  but  to  several  sorts  of  trees,  such 
as  the  limeb  lemon^  orange,  &c« 

These  mta  ave  of  the  middla,  aise,  of  a  ainder 
make,  of  a  dark,  red  colour^  and  remarkable  for  the 
quickness  of  their  motionfl ;  but  their  greatest  pecu- 
liarities .ace,  their  ta«te  when  applied  to  the^tpngue,  the 
immensi^  of  their  niinber,  and .  tb^  choice  of  places 
for  their  nests. 

AH  the  other  speeies  of  ants  ia  Grenada  have  a 
bitter  musky  taste^  Hiese,  on  the  contalgr,  areacid 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  wlien  a  nomber  of  them 
were  rubbed  together  between  the  palms  of  the-^ands, 
they  emitted  a  strong  vitriolic  sulphureous  smell;  so 
much  so^  that,  when  the  experiment  was  made,  a 
gentleman  conceived  that  it  might  be  owing  to  dus 
quality  that  these  insects  were  so  unfriendly  to  vqjeta- 
tion.  This  criterion  to  distmguish  Aem  waa  infalUUe, 
and  known  to  every  one* 
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Thar  miators  were  incredible.    I  have  seen  the    chap* 


nmiMs  cflloiiMd  by  ^dMSm  for  miles  togitH^tymd  so 
CPWited  were  they  in^ttany  places,  that  the  print  of 
the  horse^s  feet  would  appear  for  a  moment  or  two, 
mlfl  fiUed  up  by  the  surrounding  multitude;  This  is  no 
ezafgeratioD.  All  the  other  Apecies^of  ants,  although 
numerous,  were  cirenmscribed  and  confined  to  a  snuiU 
spot,  in  proportion  to  tbe  space  occupied  by  the  cane 
antSy  as  a  mole»hill  to  a  mountain. 

The  common  blaek  ants  of  that  country  had  their 
nests  about  the  foundation  of  houses  or  old  walls; 
otfaeiB  in^ hollow  ti^ees;  and  a  large  sp€icie»  in  the  pas- 
turesi  descending  by  a  small  aperture  under  ground* 
Hie  sugar  ante,  I  believe,  univeradly  cmstmcted 
their  nests  among  the  roots  of  particular  plants  and 
traes,  such  as  the  sugsr-cane,  hme,  lemon,  and  orange 
trans,  &c. 

The  destrucuon  of  these  ants  was  attempted  chiefly 
two  ways ;  by.pmson^  and  the  application  of  fire. 

For  the  first  purpose,  arsenic  and  corrosive  sub* 
Umale  aised  wiA  ammal  substances,  such  as  salt 
fish^  herrings,  crabs,  and  other  shell  fish,  8&c.  were 
used^  which  was. greedily  devoured  by  them.    My- 
riads of  ^em  were  thus  destroyed;  and  the  more  so, 
as  it  was  observed  by  a  m^;nifying  glass,  and  indeed 
(thongh  not  so  distinctly)  by  the  naked  eye,  that  con- 
roeive  sublimate  had  the  effect  of  rendeiing  diem  so 
outngeous  that  they  destroyed  each  other ;  and  that 
effect  was  produced  even  by  coming  into  contact  with 
it.    But  it  is  clear,  and  it  was  found,  that  these  poi> 
sons  could  not  be  laid  in  sulScient  quantities  over  so 
laijge  a  tract  of  land  asto  give  the  hundred  thousandth 
part  of  them  a  taste. 

The  use  of  fire  afforded  a  greater  probability  of  sue- 


IL 
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Al^PEN-  MM  \  foi  (frdm  WhaieTer  ot«B^  it  m»  ebMnrMi^  tli«t  if 
^^^'     tmtd,  bbiftit  ta  the  Btftte:  of  ^Atnoii,  wkliMt  ittie, 


tnd  immecHaleijr  tekcMrftom:  jtike  £te,  was  laid  in  dMir 
iray,  .they  crowded:  to  it.»in.  9ttckL  amazing  namtMrras 
aoon.to  extiogviafe  ity^.allbeiigli  mA  the  deatneliM 
of.thousaaib'^cdr  tkem  in  cfecting  it.  This  pmt  of 
dneir  history 'fippettrftBeaimljeOriedible ;  hvA,oa  maldng 
tha  e]ipeTiflaeii^<myail4»lH'f(|Miiidoit  *Ht^i^  I 

laid  fire^  as  above  describedy  wbere  there  an^eafed 
hvst  veryfeic;  jatfla^«  and  in  v^t  owrse  of-  a  few  mkiateB 
dbotMands  .w^ei^i^ectt  crowding  torit  hud  op^n^  tiH  it 
was  p«rfe^^;t|Qtev«d7b7  ditirf dead.  4bodies^  Hoief 
were  tberelDve.dtig:a| proper  diflftapeef  iii.m  cmm  {lieeej 
and  fire-'Diade  iii.^ch  hcA^.  :  Prodigioiia' ^naiittliei 
perished  in  ^a.way;.  for  ^ikose  fires,  whw^cxtiii- 
giiiah^  appeared  io  tius  shape  of  mole^  hiOi^  £»>«»  the 
numbers  joC  their  jd^d  bodies  heaped. on  thea^;  Nete^ 
dieleafl  Ibe  nnta^Mm^ppeaEred  againy  aS'  nmncrous  as 
ever. •  This  may  hfi ^ccou^tad: S9r^  nptoply  {root  tlieir 
amaziBg  feoimdityy  but  thai  probibl;  aope  -^f  Ifae 
breedisf  aiils, or yamg ly^po^f uflgoMid^ from  tfie te^e- 

'.  EoK  .^tlHi  sam^  99M0B9  ^  povenUiry  general  mfh 
pbcasioft.  of  fim  hsy  rbuming  the  cgn^  fraah  (or  atmw 
of  tfae.eaneXf!^<i^  lay  on  .die  gronnd,  proved  as  little 
effectual.)  fiaf  aldMugb,  ji^jhtps  multitudes  of  iipits 
might  haae  beep  destrojed,  yet  in  general  tfa^y  would ' 
escape  by  retiring  to  their  nesta  uQder  cover^  out  of  its 
reach^andtiie  breading  janta,  with  their  young  progeny, 
must  have  reipained  unhiirt* 

This  calamity,  which  resisted  so  long  the  efforts  of 
the  pfamtera,  waa  at  length  aemoved  by  another;  which, 
however  ruinous  to  the  other  iaianda  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  other  respects,  was  to  Grenada  a  very 
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Bf6M  blesung;  nameljr,  .tf|e  luun»«n«'io  1779;  with-  GHAP. 
gut  which  it  is  probabie,  the  c|iItiyation  of  the  tugar- 
cane  in  the  most  valuable  parts  of  that  island  must 
have  in  a  great  measure  been  thrown  aside,  at  least 
for  some  years.  How  this  hsuricane  produced  idiis 
effecti'faas  been  considered  rather  as  a  matter  of  won- 
der and  surprise  than  attempted  to  be  explained.  Bjr 
attending  to  the  following  observations,  the  di^cnltji 
I  believe»  will.be  removed. 

These  ants  make  their  nests,  or  cells  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  eggs,  only  under  or  among  the .  roots  of 
such  trees  or  plants  as  are  not  only  capable  of  protect- 
ing them  from  heavy  rains,  but  are  at  the  same  time  so 
firm  in  the  ground  as  to  afford  a  secure  basis  to  sup- 
port them  against  any  injury  occasioned  by  the  agi- 
tation of  die  usual  wuida.  This  double  qualification 
the  sugarcane  possesses  in  a  very  great  degree ;  for  a 
stool  of  canes  (which  is  the  asiemblage  of  its  nume- 
rous roots  where  the  stems  begin  to  shoot  out)  is  almost 
impenetrable  to  rain,  and  is  also,  from  the  amazing 
number  and  extension  of  the  roots,  firmly  £xed  to 
the  ground.  Thus,  when  every  other  part  of  the 
field  is  drenched  with  rain,  the  ground  under  those 
stools  will  be  found  quite  dry,  as  I  and  every  other 
planter  must  have  observed  when  digging  out  the 
stools  in  a  cane  piece,  to  prepare  for  replanting.  And 
when  canes  are  lodged  or  laid  down  by  the  usual 
wmds,  or  fall  down  by  their  usual  luxuriancy,  the  stook 
commonly  remain  in  the  ground  j  hence,  in  ordinary 
weather,  the  nests  of  tliese  ants  are  in  a  state  of  per- 
feet  security. 

The  lime,  lemon,  orange,  and  some  other  ^ees, 
afford  these  insects  the  same  advantages  from  Uie  great 
number  and  quality  of  their  roots,  which  are  firmly 
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A^PBK.  ftsed'to  die  eailit,  md  are  very  liirge;  besides 'wfatdi, 
their  tops  are  so  very  thiek  and  ttnbngeous  as  to 
prevent  even  a  very  ^heivy -  rain  from  readung  the 
ground'oademeath* 

On  the  cimtraryf  ikest  ttnts?  ^nests  are  ne wr  fbiuMl 
at  the  mots  of^ees  or  plants  incapable  of  albrdnig 
the  above  pit)tection>  such  for  histance  as  the  coiite 
tree  ^  it  is  indeed  sufficiently  firm  in  the  groimd;  but 
it  has  only  one  large  tap  tbot^  ivhich  goes  stiaigfal 
downwftrds ;  "and  its  lateral  roots  are  so  small  as  to 
aiford  no  sheto'  against  rain*  .  So  again,  the  roots  of 
the  cotton- shrub  run  too  near  the  surface  of  the  eaitfi 
toprevent'  the  access  of  rainy  and  are  neither  auffici^ 
entiy  permanent,  nor  firm  enough  to  resist  the  agita- 
tion by  the  usual  winds.  The  same  observation  wiH 
be  found  true  with  respect  to  cacao,  plantains^  maiae, 
tobacco,  ind^o,  and  many  other  species  of  trees  and 
plafits. 

Trees  or  plants  of  the  first  description  always  suffer 
more  or  less  lit  lands  infested  with  these  ants ;  wHereas 
those  cif  the  latter  never  do.  Hence  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  the  tnisdiief  done  by  these  inseots  is 
occasion^  only  by  their  lodging  and  making  thw 
nests  about  the^  Yoots  of  particular  trees  or  plants. 
Thus  the  roots  of  the  sugar*ctties  are  somehow  or 
other  SO' much  injured  by  them,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
performing  their  office  of  supplying  due  nourishment 
to  the  plants^,  which,  therefore,  become  sickly  and 
stinted,  dnd  consequently  do  not  afford  juices  fit 
for  making  sugar  in  either  tolerable  quantity  or  qua- 

'f'hiit  these  ants  do  not  feed  on  any  part  of  the 
canes  6r  trees  affected  seems  very  clear,  for  no  loss  of 
substance  in  eiither  tiie  one  or  tlie  other  has  ever  been 


ohfferfed;  n^r  imre  IImj  ef«r  bMn  99^ctanmg^^  as»4 
vc^lible  9uk9tmice9  of  aojF  aoiU 

Qn  tbe  contnury^  4iere  it  di9  pKAtept.pit^iiqqptoQii 
that  these  aoU  are  canuvorousi  «ad  f«#4:  evitfiBpl j  on 
ttuinel  •ubfttnces ;  for  if  •«  .dei|d  knoet, ;  or  1911914 
food  of  any  aprt»  was  hod  h|  tkeir  wqry  it^war  imme- 
dialefy  carried  off.  It  waa  almoat  iaapio^liblo  to  pio* 
serve  coU  victuals  from  them*  -  The  kuq^est  carcases^ 
as  soon  as  diey  began  to  become  potrid^so  as  that  diegr 
eould  separate  tbe  paits,  soipn  dmppeaied. .  Hegroes. 
^iflb  sorea  had  difiknl^  to  keep  the*  laita  IhrntvAf. 
edges  of  them.-  They  dastrofsd  oH.  eAen  tem^n, 
rats  m  particidar,  of  irUchtfaey  eleeradt  every  plan* 
tatttm  they  came  upon,  which  they  probably  effected 
by  attacking  their  young.  It  wea  found  that  *  poultiy^ 
or  other  small  stock,  could  be  raised  with  the  fpeateat 
diiicttlty;  and  tbe  eyes,  nose^  md  o0ier  <emtt«ct^ries 
of  the  bodies  of  dying  or  dead  animab  were  instantly 
covered  with  these  anti. 

Rom  what  has  been  said  it  appeai»i  that  a  diy 
riflnationy  so  as  to  exclude  dm  ofdinaiK  '^^  ^'^'^ 
their  nests  or  cdls,  apprppnated  for  the  reception  of 
their  eggs  or  yoong  brood,  ia  abscrinHaly  amsessary; 
but  that  these  ntnations,  however  wdl  calculated  for 
the  usual  weather,  could  not  afford  this  protection 
from  rain  during  the  hurricane,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived* 

When  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest  heavy  pieces 
of  artillery  were  removed  from  their  places^  and  heailes 
and  sugar  works  levelled  widi  the  ground,  dmre  can 
be  no  doubt  that  trees,  and  every  thing  growing  above 
ground,  must  have  gready  suffered.  This  ^aa  the 
case.  Great  numbers  of  trees  and  plants  (which  coiur 
monly  resist  the  ordmary  winds)  were  torn  out  by  tbe 
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AiroW-  iboVT^c  caries  i»^^«Mversat1y  riilHn-  lodged  or 
tvmt^A  ^bottt  ai  if  bjr  V&  i^Mniw<«f#,  ^  lohl  Mt  of  the 
gh$«ttff'Ulbgedfer.  ^ft  IM  Mtttr  ca9«^  the  breeding 
ants, '^^PiSPtheir''- progeny,  rtiu!^  have  been  exposed  to 
itie^^ble  d^sMltfida^i^  ¥h^  dehige  ot'fiAn  which 
Ml' at  the  feme'finfe.  The  naWiber  of  canea,  howeYer, 
t&6s  tdrn^-out  6f  the 'ground,  could  not  have  been 
aabqtf^^  t6  thi^  6UcMen  dlMihdlbn  «#th'e  aogar  ffita; 
MHt'is'Msy  to  cdfitdve  that^thii  itxyta^of  cities  ^hieh 
ret6ain«d  on  th^fe  'grdtmd,*  and  tffe  -eardi  about  them, 
^re  tk>  ^gitfitfed  anA^hi(k«A,  (^d'at  the  Mrni^tttaie  the 
antJp-nejjf  wfefe  «t>*  hircted*  open  orittf*red  %y  <he 
viMeace  of  ^e  MiM/  a»'  i»  oSimW  the  tort^tM  of  roki 
aecOttifftift^iiig  Mi  '  1  apj^eAd,  tti«^«ibi^»  that  Ae 
ptinci)^  deatruotioD  df  these  ants  ift^st  have  been 
t}iu!»  effbcted. 

i^  ilMist  not  however  be  denied,  that  thdu^b  nature 
for  a  time'  may  p^fthit  -a  partitular  sTp^ci^a  6f  animal 
to  become  so  disproportionably  numierou!^  as  to  en- 
danger some  other  parts  of 'her  works^  she  herself  will 
in  dnis^time  put  a  cheek  upon  the  too  great  inereaae; 
and  that  is  often  done' 'by  an  Increase  of  some  odier 
animal  inimical  to  the  former  destroyers.  In  die  pre- 
sent case,- however, >nodting  of  that  sort  appeared; 
therefot^i*  when  a  plain  natural  cause,  obvious  to  our 
senses,  occurred,  i^  whieh  we  can  account  for  the 
amazing  and  sudden  decrease  of  those  ruinous  insects^ 
it  is  mmeteasiry  to  recur  to  other  possible  causes  too 
MRHite  for  giur  investigation. 

«-  J  Att  I  have  said  on  diis  subject  would  certainly  be 
ef  little  or  no  consequence,  did  it  not  lead  to  the  true 
method  of  cultivating  the  sugar-cane  on  lands  infested 
-with  those  destructive  inseoti ;  in  which  point  of  view, 
fiow^ver,  ifbatomea  importai|t. 


If  dMn  dm. Awe  dMtnne.  Jb^  ^ti^it.  fcHfm:  ti(». 
die:«rholen0f:ott^  att«tltioli*4l«ii^*e^tUI»ellito'tiM»^ 
$tmctioA  6i*1kpntiU^^ iktaamntB^ittid  gonicmMntly 
die  tafeediog  antsi'with  dtttr  eggiroDjpovUgtbfiQDdi  >.*     . 

In*Of4e«1to.effeot  tUi^'>aUAtr9f;$«i«tad7ftn»eji^«aiid^ 

re«ideDcey  should  first  be  grubbed  out;. 'pi»lif:ulfisljl 
iMe  «r  ]ema»  fitnc4i^jwUd|<«  ^JH^.'CfNBmontitt'Gre- 
md«r  wd  iivUidiJigeiMyiiiiiMuaBredfilMB.tbeiA^t^ 
tere  iW /tfSBSii  ap|Mred%k/^^a^aali;)»jttndi4mflte^ 

IcbifiktU^  ^MoaeiiislKnildbck^jtviiified  cii^*!"^  e«re,uHid 
Ae  «tdol»:Jt{iiiit>stMoii  ^ftjpoaAHf  tQgctfae^iwiiktl)e 
field  Iraf4)i^;tb^  drifid  (feb%es  •i4rloB»of  the  «tiQ»)« 
ki  iv^der  toi  piMMti  tb^^aiito,  Jreib  m^kumtthp^  eac^pe 
to  new  quarters.  The  best  way  of  doing  tbit^  'I  ^Pf 
prehendy  will  be  to  gather  the  field  trash  together  ia 
coosiderable  heaps,  and  to  throw  the  stools  as  sooa  as 
dug  out  of  (he  ground  into  <  them,  and  imniediately 
apply  fire*  By  this  means  multitudes  must  be  de- 
stroy^;  for  the  fidd  trashy  ^whw  dry,  bums  with 
great  rapidity*  The  land  should  then  be  pkugbed^r 
hoe-ploughed  twice  (but  at  least  onee)  in  the  wettest 
seasou  of  the  year,  io  order  to  adnut  the  raH(i3»  bfifore 
it  is  hoed  for  planting  the  cane ;  by  these  means  these 
insects,  I  apprehend,  will  be  so  much  reduced  in  num- 
ber  as  at  least  to  secure  a  good  plant  cane. 

But  it  is  the  custom  in  most  of  the  West  India 
islands  to  permit  the  canes  to  ratoon :  that  is,  after 
the  canes  have  once  been  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sugar,  they  are  suffered  to  grow  Up  again 
without  replanting;  and  this  generally  for  dii^se  or 
four  years,  but  sometimes  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty. 
In  this  mode  of  culture  the  stools  become  larger  every 
7ear,  so  as  to  grow  out  of  tlie  ground  to  a  consider- 
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hfliglfti  mid  by  ikkt  mmoM  idbid  move  and  mora 
shelter  to  tbe  eote'-fieirti:)  therefom  tot  Hvo  or  tknee 
sdocesme  crops'4ie*oaiie8  should  bo  rofhmted  jesrij, 
so  ts  notodly  toefibrd  ea  litde  cover  as  iK>8sibl»  for 
the  ants'  actis,  but  continually  to  disturb  such  ants 
as  may  hawe  escaiped,  in  the  business  of  {Nropagating 
their  species. 

That  coosaderable  eapcbse  and  lahbar  mU  attendl 
putting  this  method  into  exeeutidn  there  is  no  doubt. 
An  ezpensmxure^  hoivevstv  is  brt^i  than  noae;  faai 
from  die  general  principles  of  agrieoltnre^  I  am  of 
opfanon  that  the- plantar utilli be  mply  repaid  Idr  his 
trouble  by  the  goodness  of  his  cipps^  in  consequence 
of  the  superior  titdi  the  land  will  recerve:  in  die  pro- 
posed method. 
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St.  VINCENT  AND  W^  toEPfeNDEKClES, 
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TiiE  ciytt  hifttQiy  of  the«e  islands  may  be  comr  ^gj^p. 
prised  id  a  narrow  pooipasa ;  for  Ui^  sovereignty  ^^ 
of  tbem  havii^  been .  long  an  object  of  dis* 
pute  between  the  ijrowns  of  Great  Bptain.  an4 
Fraooe^  the  ri|^tful  possegsore^  tbe  Charaibesf 
derived  that  security  £roai  t)ie  reciprocal  envy 
and  avarice  of  tbe  contending  parties^  which 
they  might  have  expected  in  vain  from  tfieir 
justice  and  humanity.  As  both  St.  Vincent  an4 
Dominica  were  included,  with  many  other 
islands,  in  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  patent^. it  is  not 
wonderfiil  that  attempts  were  made^  at  differ- 
rat  times,  to  bring  them  under  the  English 
domiofton.  These  attempts  the  French  con* 
stantly  opposed^  with  design,  it  was  ui|^, 
secretly  and  surreptitiously  to  occupy  the 
iskmds  themselves ;  and  ^mt  conduct  towards 
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BOOR    the  Cbaraibes  tMi  other  ecoasions^srans  to  justify 
III ' 

tint feuggpalbn.  :    .:*o,v)>.>:t  -. 

But  whsteirer  might  have  been  their  mo-' 
tirea,  they  exerted  themselves  with  such  effect, 
that  the  EagHsh  Heref I eompdied  to  relinquish 
all  hopes  of  obtaining  these  islands  by  force ; — 
for  by  the  Ireatgr  of  Aiy  ja  Qiiap^Ue  (1748), 
St«  Viacetit,  Dominica,  'St.  Lucia^  and  Tbbago, 
were  declared  neutral,  And  the  ancient  proprie- 
tors (such  as  msained  of  them)  were  at  length 
left  in  unmolested  possession/ 

The  disputes  and  hostilities  which  these  b,U 
tempts  of  the  English  on  the  one  hand^  and  re- 
sistt^noe  of  theMFreneh^on  tbeoth^,  gate  rise  to 
m  &is  part  of  the  worM^  a4«  ilo  lao^  interest^ 
ihg;  and-theriefoFe*  xieed'  nOt  be  toMgttc  again  to 
rememfaraatce;/  Tiie  'depifavt^  ^ind  iiffiadce'  of 
maninftd  laiB^at  all 'tinies^-sutcgeets  ofiinpleamig 
sj^oktioai/but'the  siabse^uent'tondubt  ttf  both 
nation,  r  respecting  the  islasids  i^i^i^lhiq^  bad 
dedSiM  Dealta!,.^i8  too  repHirlttafbte  foiie  owr* 
look^v  e^endT  historical,  prosisi^n^did  not^'Hi  in 
'tl«i{k^efit  ca^Mfit  ddis,'  fequireoie'  to  iRshM«4fae 
^m^cuinstarkes  attending it>  1^  ^'  r.-r  \u  .  -t'.— 
yir/^HMMMty^feiqe^^  vUitf  m  sisitMr-Jcoa- 
€ludedvoilmrrbothn£n^li^^  an^f  FiWftib^^Hpffeated 
^MikMp^ym  the^%ri4ligeMfiHt^\^4ildiv^tbej 
had  made.    The. latter  scfem  not  to  bsM^'^eott- 
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te](es>cn^tbegi^uiidtctf«tghkwvt^  oMMr 

precIodiMl  vthmiselv^  M  the  samerithHKrrfliift 
£p^iflhM«^4lM'otiMr!hfeaKi,  dhomtmit  tlHf(  by 
aec^ltfng  to*  tlievcoaipB^mise^  they 'had  ^  ^«|sir  nif^ 
St  Lucifti  «n  bkad  vwth  mU  the  lot^^and  tx> 
wbioh'  it  iQHit:^  <m«6dtire  bkdaometcalimbk 
preMteloos  ^kaUM-  oixfla*  i^ai^:  fintomi.iiiMb 
with  *  the  €lharaBieandnbBbiti^  1£M|^  six 
hundmi  of  whom'a.ttBaided  iK^aitiiameal  tiiat 
waa:9eiit  Ihkher  by  Lord  Wfllonghby;  and  vc- 
tuaUy  put  the  Englidb 'pidahaly  rand' focB»ily  into 

Both:  inatioos  being  thur  alike  dimtfhified 
notift  ;aiir%. ariwtgeiBeDt*' which  left .;  nothing'  4d 
eitherifit  fiiay.beffiuppofied^  that  otc  the  cecibla- 
«pni;of'  the"ivter  ivhiob  biofae.  eat"  a  4eir  years 
alterwM^^  a  vvery  odMhrept  i  stipuhrtimiMtciDk 
phiaet  .  Thi  VHmk.  no  kngeitiidaadcid  imopled 
on  bthriC , of  ftfaeriGliiiffaMifln,>. fa^i^ery  OMidbUy 
OMomtidijWJtfi  tha)£QgMsh,:m^<Atidiag' the 
aiiail. !  JBy:th«t9ibiafllictoDf  tbefpeacft  af^^Mm, 
a^gaed  ibei  J<Mhi'0£' Fduuary  J76a^  tiie/tthvee 
iiiaadii  of «l>a«iDt<ai^  StsKmeent^  and  >Xoh8go; 
were  assigned  to  Great  Jiiilak ;  aii#;£trJb(ieia 
tenFfanee;  m:  M,  aiiA>f«petiiat  aai^era^Qty 
thci  ^Gheraibes.  li«*ii  b$te^  iflnMoinMatiqfifid :  hi 
Ibe  wtel^  tigmntywinrasetf  oa  auAtiyaepfc 

:j    l^ty^.^efe^in  tMrthdwUMedrfdaraiiismbla 
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all  tfMir  •aumk  and  jwlteaw^  yflwmiinp^  Hmc 
poor  people  letaioeft  oi^y  a  mouwitrinoup  <ttfllrict 
in  the  island  of  St  ViiMWit.  01.  th»  iOand  and 
kft  dafMndeiMMs  I  abitt  «w  lniit»  nsorving 
DMAl^flRibr  arMpante  aeclkm. 
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Section  I. 

.'-.*■:    .:    '    St. VINCENT, 

'*  Th£  Spaaiaids/'  says  Itoctor  Campbell^ 
'^^besteived'tbe  Dame. of  St  Vincent  upon  thk 
^rldiDd,  ibecai^e  thef  cQsoDvMdd  it  upon  the 
'^ittUiifiaiiiiirjFyWiiklim^t^^  calencter/k  St^ 
'^  Vttcent'^  daji;  ib«t  it  dote  not  /appear  •dMt 
"  illfey  w«a  ^ifer^  properly  «pMJkmg,'xin  poseev^ 
^n.of  It,  the  {odiaos  besig  very  numerpus 
,h«9>  ea  racMUirt  of<  its  iwn^iha  reniiesvous  ef 
^^-tll^r  «(peditioaa  tor  die  /cwttiQeDt'*:^  UbCbf* 
tamjBly^  bQ«re«er,  aeitbet  tbdff.«»ufiii«ny  nor 
liKe^nfljUiriU  Strang^  of  i^  tAuatry,  exempted 
tlMo^omrliostiUty.  \Vihftt:i?arioe  bad  in  ?aia 
atteiapM^  •acoideat  amomptiaiMd,  ^^  "^tcsm^ 
wg^^uv.v^la^blimtoffankmgitk^^  race  of 
^peoploi  who0^ifaougUatl0rsf  bdield  l^^tbe 
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life  QiMibinkii0M^€c«i^^  csmT/ 

tptitms:  mm^pM^  have  beew'teng  dMln^ 

eP  tie  orij^  ^ithese  tntrudWi):  MdilM^ 

tte  bt&t  aeconnt  IbAt  I  Imve  hita  «Mii  «^  -ftid  ic 
in  a  istDall  beatise  "df  the  aiitliw  above  quoted 
(Doctor  CaiDpbdI)»  entitled  '^  Candid  ftfid  icnpar^ 
fisdConsidetattions  on  the  N&lure  ^f  4te  Stigir-^ 
frade^"  which  bemg  equally  auth^ntie  dtod  cvh 
riooSy  I  shall  present  to  my  readers  entire ;  and 
with  the  less  scruple,  because  it  consists  chiefly 
of  an  official  paper  wMch  cannot  te  abridged 
without  injury.  • 

''  In  1672,  King  Cbarfet  though  fit toiiinde 
theie*  govermnentis,  and-  by"  a  new  -MOMimoa 
ai^l^ted  Loifd  Willou^j^  GoiMMoir  Itf  Sar^ 
bii^oes^  St.  Lucia,  Sti  VineMt,  aiid  I)oaiiiflMM ; 
Sir  Williua  Stapletoa  bdng  appointed 'Oe- 
veraor  of  the  other  I^eewafd  Ides;  aqd  tlsiifttse- 
piration  kaa  *  fobskHed  wet  mie^-  the  '^HMe 
Iriafnds  b^ng  conraaitly  intfMed  itt9«v«ryiM^ 
govenibt^i^  patent  On  ttie  dethis^i  of 'SAM 
W4noughby,  ^r  Jonathan  Atkins  wa6  a^irit* 
ed  G^ftMot  ^  of  ^ariMidoes, '  ant  tii^  rest'  tft 
these  iriaidsi  attd  so  eentmued  tiU  i08O,  wlMi 
he  was  Mceeeded  b9^^Sir*Bldu»d  t>tKtdni  \vho 
being  sent  for  to  £n|[lAnd'1n  1 685/ appointed 
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fwty  gowrtwafar  ^iMf^ttW;  wMa  {:  ani^  partt- 
oulvify  antriCapta^  Tei9(il»i  l^tifr:  to  pRHRikl^ 
tbe  .Freoch.  finom  wooding  an4  wtftp^  'W^fP^ 
onr  permtooon;  io  vThioiii  $b|y  JM  i)«eii  ^ncon^ 
lagsd  bgi^Ute  iffAttentisiti  of  the  fortiaer  Govoroocs  ; 
ItW^^Mg  ffM«%  ki  tbM  ^QB^HCtitiU  it.  vmrjigr 
•ifiod  tO:J)iitt«  iW)!»!9  bfweibMl  ois)»«<ion,tO[)^Qinfurk 

««%*  will  s«baluCO»iili«W»e»  ^MiRe  aftp^npted 
by  thft.two,3W!ir|».M>  setlte  fdl  diQprflm3$s.  r«Uti*o 

to.  th««Ati)|}«!^:  .   ;  :   ,  .  J 

.•f'^Soine.3r»in  after,  a  abip.frflni  Guiin^t  w»^ 
•  laiige  jCwgQ.^f  .slaireSi  v'as-.oiitber  «'recl^  or 
nm  OB  shore  upoo  the  island  o^,  St.  Vvioenty 
int»  tk^vi*9fh  aifd  .qppuiilain^  pf  wbtc^.  great 
o«uiii)er«r:<;Of  .^j.  ««gr9%  oaqipod.*,..  ^eK< 
vtbefthcr  iwMiqi^i;  .or  Mtafrij^fni^y  > , ji  ;Utrtc  un- 
c«rtaiB».  tj»eL..,lo(|Hira4:€i^l|pd  .|1(M  .^  reswia* 

*  I  am  Informed  by  Sir  Wiaiam  Voungf,  who  is  per- 
fectly well  acqufiHteil  ^HYir'tlitse  pv^plei  that  they  were 
Originally  tf  r«ee  of  Mntoer,  a>ititeiot  nolkut  ircni  the 
B«bt  of  jBSrnji*.  Tl|cy  f^er^  ^n^M)  <»:  tluj  ^ofat  of 
BequiBt  a  si^ajl  islaod  .about  two  lea^uea  from  St.VjIiiMOt^ 
in  the  year  1675,  and  were  afterwarda  joined,  by  great 
numbers  of  fugitive  negroes  from  the  other  islands.  The 
Red  Chararbes  first  kept  theto -in  shttery ; *  btf t  fiAdini; 
tluevp/niimbeH  increase,  oatnd  t>:»'lreto)tiUlin  to  put  to 
4eath  all  th|eir^n)«)e  dhiUirefi^  uftfn  ythich  the  blaok.%  roao 
pn  their  mj^t^,  who  by  degrees. have  almost  all  p^i«he4 
in  the  contest. 
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and  pu^  hj^fit^^m^sgshttaat^rt^^ 

by  AeL  indiatt^  #oth8ft>  thi^liee^nerv^^ 
rous  ;^  s6^  that  l^ut  fhn  begtnaiftg  ibf  cba  dBfimt 
ceaiaiy  IKley dbnstmiiittdlbii  lodiims ^to;- itettoe 
into  th^i^rth-^eir^ai»t  of^tte  iaiwd:  f^hM» 
pe6f)3e,  as  ihay  be  retis^Mittt^  ^HpfStoswl^tipft 
flM(^  dissatisfied'  ii^b  tfiib  ttr^dimuftK;  «Ml3»»s- 

plained  of  it <dcea^«)Ma^bdthto!^lhe>E»gKdl»i^ 

to  the  Freneb/'fliat  cttane  td  w^tod^^Md^iMMt 

anion^  diem.  ^  "Vh^'lMKf^^at^lm)^^  stifftiftMl 

tiiensselves^tobe  pfevai)^  u)JolJ  «6^t«ft£^il)e$e 

invaders,  in  the  cause  of  their  ^^^Stif'tfHiid^f*  aAd 

from '  a  persuasioiv  t^t  tfi^  shooM^^likkl  more 

difficulty  in  dei^hg  with  'Aese  negkOfes,  ift  ea^ 

they  were  suffered  to  strengthen  thitnseflv4S»  Ulan 

wiUi  Aie  Indians;  'After  nKtch  -ddibeMtioa^an 

the  year  t7l9)ttkey  caafie  wMT  a  ^oaMnmbii^ 

forc^  trom  Martkmor&nd  landing  U^tMoHI'tAaoh 

oppositidn,  began  Yo  biira^^tiie  negr^  htl^'and 

destroy  their   pH^ntfitiJbns,  supposing  that^  the 

ladians  would  biM^e  attacked  thrap  ii)r  the^inoan- 

tainB>  which  if^thi^had  dooe^:  the  black&l»id 

pr<lFbabry  beet^  «kfii^tted,'or^  foiwiPW  stdanit 

and  l>ecome  slaves.     But  either  frotn' 'fea4[''or 

policy,  the  Indians  did  nothing,  and  the  negroes 

sidly  ing  in  the  nigb^  and  i^treating  ,in  th^  day 

to  plaeefr  lAseceisiblotrto  the  whites^  destroyed 

so  many  of  thfe  Ffendb;  (atowa^t  li-lKmi  was 

Mr,  Paulian,  ma^or  of  Martinique,  who  cow- 
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BOOK  tnandcd  tbem)  that  tbey  were  forced  to  retire. 
Wheo  by  this  expedooent  they  were  eonriaoedl 
that  foree  would  not  do^  they  bad  reooanfe  to 
hir  mtaos,  and  fay  dint  of  perBuasion  and  pce^ 
sentSi  patdied  up  a  peace  with  the  negroes  as 
well  as  the  Indiansi  feooa  which  tbqr  reotsved 
great  advanti^. 

'^  Things  were  in  thiasituation  when  CajMaia 
Uriag  caase  with  a  cttnuidwhte  annameat  to 
take  posaessiOQ  of  St  Lueia  -and  this  islaod,  in 
virtue  of  a  grant  from  our  iate  sovereign  King 
George  .L  to  the  late  Duke  of  Montague.  When 
the  French  bad  dislodged  this  geademan,  by  ft 
superior  force,  from  St.  Lucia,'  he  sent  Captain 
Braithwaite  to  try  what  could  be  done  at  the  is- 
land of  St  y tncent,  in  which  he  was  not  at  all 
mom  successful,  as  will  best  appear  from  that 
gendemaa's  report  to  Mr.  Uring,  which,  as  it 
contains  curious  circumstances  relative  to  the 
country,  and  to  dK  two  independent  natioos  who 
then  inhabited  i%  belongs  properly  to  this  sob* 
ject,  and  cannot  but  prove  entertaintng  to  the 
reader.  The  paper  is  witibout  date,  but  it 
appears  from  Mr.  Urii^*s  memoirs  that  this 
transaction  happened  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1723." 
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^^Id  punmance  of  a  resolutMNi  in- council,    chap. 
*^  and  your  order  for  so  doiiig,  tlie  dty  you     "^ 
'f  sailed  ^ifSk  his  Grace's  colony  for  Antego,  I 
*<  sidled  with  the  Oriftn  sloops  io  company  vinA 
"  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Winchelfta,  to  St.  Via- 
'^ccDt  '  We  made  ^  island- Attt  night,  and 
''  next  morning  run  along  shore,  and  saw  se- 
^  veral  Indian  hots/  but  as  yet  no  Indians  came 
^^  off  to  uB,  nor  couki  we  get  ashore  to  tfiem, 
<<  by  reason  there  was- no  ground  to  anchor  in. 
^'  Towards  the  evebing  two  Indians  came  on 
^^  board,  and  told  us  we  might  andior  in  a  bay 
**  to  leeward,  and  whien  we  wene  at  andior 
*^  they  would  bring  their  General  on  board'. 
^  Hare  we  came  to  an  andior  in  deep  water, 
^  and  very  dangeroi:^s  for   the  sloop.'  ^  One, 
''  whom  they  call  General,  citme  on  board, 
^'  with  several  others,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
two.    I  entertained  them  very  handsomely, 
and  made  the  Chief  some  trifling  presents^ 
^^  but  found  he  was  a  person  of  no   conse- 
^  quence,  and  that  they  called  him  Chief  to 
^^  get  some  presents  from  me.    Here  two  of 
*^  the  Indians  were  so  drunk  they  would  not 
'^  go  ashore,  but  staid  on  board  some  days,  and 
"  were  well  entertained.     After  this,  little  winds 
**and  great  currents  drove  us  off  for  several 
days  i  but  at  last,  we  came  to  an  ^nclior  in  a 
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BOOK    **  spacious^  bay>  to  leeward  of  all  the  islands,  the 
'*  draught  of  Which  I  ordered  to  be  taken  by 
^^  our  surveyor,*  for  your  better  understanding 
•^  the  place,  being  the  only  one  where  a  settle- 
*'  znent  could  be  made*    The  ship  and  sloop 
*^  were  scarce  come  to  anchor,  before  the  strandL 
''  of  the  shore  w^  covert  tilth  Indians,  and 
^^^unong    them    we   coqld   disoovw  a  white, 
^^ho  proved  to  be  a  Ffenchman.      I  took 
*^'  Captain  Watqon  -in  the*  boat  wHh  me,  with  a 
"frenchman,  and  immediately  went  ashore. 
"•As  soon  as  I  came  amongst  them,  I  asked 
"  them  why  they  appeared  all  armed  ?     For 
"  every  man  had  cutlasses,  some  had  mn^quets, 
'^  pistols^  bows  and  arrows,  &c.     They  with 
"  very  little  ceremony  inclosed  me,  and  carried 
"  me.  up  the  country  about  a  mile,  over  a 
"  little  rivulet,  where  I  was  told  I  was  to  see 
"  their  General.     I  found  him  sitting  amidst 
"  a  guard  of  about  a  hundred  Indians ;  those 
"  nearest  his  person  -  had  musquets,  the  rest 
"  bows  and  arrows,  and  great  silence.      He 
ordered  me  a  sea^  and  a  Frenchman  stood 
at  his  right  hand  for  an  interpreter:  hede- 
"  manded  of  hie,  what  brought  me-  into  this 
"  country,  and  of  what  nation  ?    I  told  him 
"  English,  and  I  was  put  in  to  wood  and  wa* 
"  ter,  as  not  caring  to  say  any  thing  else  be- 
'^  fore  the  Frenchman ;  but  told  him  if  he  would 
"  be  pleased  to  come  on  board  our  ships,  I 
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**  VQiil^  )^fe  EofOislMDfD  in  hot toge  ^t  him 
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^^0^  )ie.  sboiiM  be  plea9e4  to  bring 
wiU)  Intfi ;  bi|(  I  cQuWi  not  prevail  i^ith  bim 
eitbcf  fipifoine'on.^boardy  or  suffer  Qie  to  have 
WQO^  jiq4  ^^ter.  He  said  he  wfts  informed 
nv  fur^ne  <]0|Qfi  %Q  iopce  a  settl^menl;,  and  ^^e 
^fd.flip  fffy^  fwty  tQv  jfpaove  that  j^lpusy  but 
tQ:^%  UQclei:  Hf^il.  iVVs  sopn  at  I  found  what 
infl9epc(^;)j)f^(F«^hi9an[>  campaQf  had  upo|i 

Ji)WB>  JiP$^ai^.<leaT^  after  npking*  such  ns 
"  pli^  a%  J  thp^b^tpnQpiir,  and  returned  to  my 
l}0}tl;  ^Jf^^,  ft  fii^rc  When  I  came  to  the 
shpre^  I.fo^nd  th«  gviafcjl  there  were  increased 
*^  by  ,a  number  of  n^oes,  (^11  arm^  with  .fgzqes. 
*^  I  got  ^n  my  bQfLt,  without  pny  injury,  ^d  went 
'^  on  board  to  Obtain  Orme^.  and  told  bim  my 

iUswpcesff 

Immedi^Iy  after^  I  cumt  on,  shore  tb^ 
skki^B  boat  with  a  mate,  with  jrum,  beef  apd 
''  bready  ^9^  with  some  cutla$jii$^,and  ordered  a 
"  JPrenchn^  who  went  jyith  the  mat^  to  <ie- 
*'  SM'e  the  gpard  jto  ^ronduct  them  to  their  Qe^ 
nef^^  $\nd  to  t^ll  /lim^  that  though  he  denij^ 
qie  ^he  GQiMao|i  good  9f  water  e^i  a  lit^e 
Udeless  wood,  opyertheless  I  h^d  sent  him  such 
r/e^e^h9ient;s  as  our  s^ips  afforded.  Our 
people  .f9}^qd  the  Frenchins^n  gone,  and  that 
**  ^^i^  (he  Iftdiftp  General  seemed  pleased,  and 
^'  teffpf^^  what  M;as  sent  IjLim^  and  in  return 
*^  aent.^ie  ^pws  ^pd  arrp.ws. 
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^  *^  Our  people  had  not  been  long  returned 

*^  before  their  General  sent  a  canoe,  with  two 

^'  chief  Indians,  who  spoke  very  good  French, 

"  to  thank  me  for  oiy  presents,  and  to  ask  par- 

^^  don  for  his  refusing  me  wood  and  water,  and 

/^  assured  me  I.  might  have  what  I  pleased ;  and 

\^.^  they  had  orders  to  tell  me,  if  I  pleased  to  go 

1^^  ashore  again,  they  were  to  remun  hostages 

^^  /or  my  civil  treatment.    I  sent  them  on  boaid 

'^  the  man  of  war,  and  with  Captain  Watson 

^^  wept  on  shore.     I  was  well  received,  and  con* 

J\  ducted  as  before.     But  now  1  found  the  bro- 

*[  ther  of  the  chief  of  the  negroes  w&s  arrived, 

."  with  five  hundred  negroes,  most  armed  with 

"  fuzees.    They  told  my  interpreter  they  were 

^^  assured  we  were  come  to  force  a  settlement, 

or  else  they  would  not  have  denied  me  what 

they  never  before  denied  any  English,  viz. 

*^  wood  and  water:    but,  if  I  pleased,  I  might 

.  ^1  take  in  what  I  wanted  under  a  guard.     Find- 

^^  ing  them  in  so  good  a  humour,  I  once  more 

''  introduced  the  desire  I  had  to  entertain  thein 

'^  on  board  our  ships,  and  with  some  difficulty 

"  prevailed    with    them,    by    leaving    Captain 

^^'  Watson  on  shore  under  their  guard  as  a  host* 

*^  age.      I  carried  them  on   board  the  King's 

"  ship,   where  they  were  well  entertained  by 

*^  Captain  Qrme,  who  gave  the  Indian  General 

"  a  fine  fuzee  of  his  own,  and  to  the  Chief  of 

^*  the  Negroes  something   that  pleased   hiai. 
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*'  Cfftptain  Qrooe  insured  him  of  the  friendship  chap* 
,"of  the  King  of  England,  &c.  The  Negro 
^^Qt^f  spoke  excellent  French^  and  gave  an- 
^ynijffs  with  the  French  compliments.  After- 
wards I  carried  them  on  board  the  Duke's 
sloqp|.and  after  opening  their  hearts  with 
wine,  for  they  scorned  to  drink  rum,  I  thought 
^f  it  a. good  time  to  tiell  them  my  commission, 
**  apd  wht)t,  brought  me  on  their  coast  They 
"  txAd  me  it  was  well  I  had  not  mentioned  it 
^^asbore,  for  their,  power  could  not  have  pro- 
^^tecf^.me;  tibat  it  was.  imposaible ;  the  Dutch 
/|  hM«  before  atteoppted  it,  but  were  glad  to  re- 
^' tire»  They  likewise  told  me,  two  French 
J^  sloops  had,  the  day  before  we  came,  been 
amongst  them,  g^ve  them .  arms  and  ammuni- 
tioDji  anc)  assured  them  of  the  whole  force  of 
<<  Martinieo  for  their  protection  a^inst  as. 
Th^  told  tbein  alao,  thcit  they,  had  drove  us 
from  St  Lucia^.  and  that  now  we  were  come 
to  enfleavopr  to  force  a  settlement  there ;  and, 
notwitl)^tanding  all  ,our  specious  pretences, 
wbe^  Yft  had  power,  we  should  enslave  them ; 
but  decljEir^4  they  would,  trust  no  Europeans ; 
<^  that  they  owned  themselves  under  the  pro* 
*^  tection  of  the  French,  but  would  as  soon  op- 
^^  pose  their  settling  amongst  them,  or  any  act 
of  force  fro^  them,  as  us,  as  they  had  lately 
given  an  example,  by  killing  several ;  and 
'*  they  further  told  me,  it  was  by  very  large  pre- 
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Bo&K  *^  sents  Ihe  Frclnch  ever  got  in  Arir.  &v<»iir 
^  Egcfin ;  but  they  resolved  mnrer  to  put  ft  in 
•*  the  power  of  any  European  to  tort  "tbem. 
^^  They  advised  me  to  'think  ivhat  they  mi  was 
'^  an  act  of  friendship.  This  bemg  idl  I  could 
^  get  from  thenf>,  1  dismissed  tiiem  trUfa  «nch 
^^  presents  as  bi^  grace  ordered  for  that  sendee, 
with  a  discharge  of  canntmi  and  feceived  in 
return  a$  iregutar  volteysr  of  small  shot  as  I 
^  ever  heard.  In  die  night  l!he  Wtnehdsea 
^  drove  from  her  anchors,'  which  as  Mob  ta  1 
^  perceived,  and  had  received  Captain  Ifataon^ 
^  Yrom  the  shore,  I  got  under  sail,  and  stood  to 
**  the  man  of  war.** 

Such  is  the  histoiy  of  a  very  weak  and  fixutr 
less  attempt  which  was  made,  under  tbe  auttio- 
rity  of  the  British  government,  to  obtaah  pos- 
session of  this  island  in  the  yMr  1723 :  an  Inter- 
val of  forty  years  succeeds,  in  vrbidi  I  fiad  no 
occurrence  in  its  history  that  deserves  recital* 
The  country  continued  to  be  a  theatre  of  sa- 
vage hostilities  between  the  Negroes  and  the 
Charaibes,  in  which  it  is  believed  that  the  for- 
mer were  generally  victorioos ;  it  is  certain  ihat 
they  proved  so  in  the  end,  their  numbers,  ki 
17^,  being  computed  at  two  tbonsand ;  ^vfaere- 
as  of  the  red  or  native  Charaibes,  ihere  were 
not  left  (as  hath  already  been  observed)  itaoie 
tlum  one  hundred  families,  and  most  of  the^,  if 
I  am  rightly  informed,  are  by  this  thne  exter-* 
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mioated.  It  i$  however  worthy  of  remarl^^  tliat  chap. 
the  AfrScao  intruders  have  adopted  most  of  the 
Charaibean  maaners  and  customs;  among  the 
Kst,  the  practice  of  flattening  the  foreheads  of 
their  iuhnt^,  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work,  and  perhaps  it  was  ChleSy  from,  this  cir* 
cumstaoce  that  tbej  acquire^  the  appellation  of 
the  black  Charaibes. 

Tbe£rst  measure  <3i  the  Eo^ish  governn^ent 
la  respect  to  this  islaftd,  aiiter  the  peace  of  Paris^ 
m^  to  dispose  of  the  lands — I  d^e  not  say  to 
the  best  advantage!  for  vko  less  tban  24,000 
acreSy  bdog  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the 
wiioie  country,  were  gratuitously  assigned  over 
to  two  individuals^*^  The  remainder  was  or- 
dered to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  public^ 
4od  20,536  acres  were  accordingly  disposed  of 
ixy  auction  for  the  sum  of  162,854/.  11^.  Id 
itterling.f    As  nearly  one-half  the  country  was 

« 

^  Mr»  SvinbtuTDe  tod  twenty  thoasaad  aeres,  and  6e- 
i^eial  Moi^ekton  four  thousand  $  but  froiA  the  dUpates 
which  afterwards  arose  with  the  Cbaraibes,  I  believe  they 
4M  oat  derm  allth^  benefit  froo^  tjxqae  grants  whicb  th^y 
«xpmsted. 

t  The  I40i4#  of  the  Treatary  fi&ed  a  mii^imum,  below 
whicb  IK»  Umi  could  be  8old«  which  was  5i.  sterling  per 
M»e  lor  ^very  acre  «f  cleared  laad^  and  tweoty  sbiUio^t 
fbe  evwy  acre  in  wood>  aad  the  principal  coodltipns.uf 
ad*  weve IheM ;  *'  that  «very  purchaser  should  }>ay  down 
twflttljr  psf  tmU  at  Urn  whole  piirchafc  iBoney»  tpgetbcr 
witb  iixpeiice  starliag  per  acre,  for  the  expense  of  survey- 
iag  the  land,  and  that  the  remsuader  of  the  pur^shaee  mo- 
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BobK  judged  unfit  for  any  profitable  cultivation,  these 
grants  and  sales  comprehended  all  the  lands,  of 
any  kind  of  value,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other.  The  commissioners  indeed  were  direct- 
ed not  to  survey  or  dispose  of  any  of  the  lands 
inhabited  or  claimed  by  the  Charaibes,  until 
they  should  receive  further  instructions  from  the 
orpwn;  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  claims  of  these  people  extended,  the 
survey  alone  was  postponed,  and  the  sales  were 
suffered  to  proceed,  to  the  amount  that*t  have 
mentioned;  no  doubt  b^ng  entertained  by  iiie 
several  purchasers,  that  the  British  government 
would  ratify  the  acts  of  its  commissioners,  and 
put  them  into  possession  of  the  lands  which  they 
had  bought,  without  any  regard  to  the  claims  of 
the  Charaibes;  which  in  truth  the  purchasers 
seem  to  have  considered  as  of  no  consequence 
or  validity. 

Of  the  measures  which  the  Britii^  miaisters 
afterwards  adopted  with  regard  to  these  people^ 

nej  should  be  secured  by  bonds ;  to  be  paid  by  equal  la- 
stalments  in  the  space  of  five  years  next  after  the  ditt  d 
the  grant.  That  «ach  purchaser  should  keep  on  the  lands 
ao  by  him  purchased,  one  white  man,  or  two  white  wo- 
inen>  for  every  hundred  acres  of  land,  as  it  became  cleared^ 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  samd ;  or  in  defeuilt 
thereof,  or  non-payment  of  the  remainder  of  the  pnnehttie 
a&oney,  the  lands  were  to  be  forfeited  to  the  eniwit.** 
Some  of  the  lands  sold  extravagantly  high,  as  flw  as  filly 
pounds  tierUngper  acre. 


^k 
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I  have  spoken  in  the  former  editions  of  tiliis  caiAP. 
work  harshly  and  incorrecily;  and'I  fe^Vno 
disgrace  in  retracting  involuntary  error. '/Tlfe 
representation  which  I  gave,  had  however  the 
good  effect  of  calling  forth  an  historical  account 
of  those  measures  from  my  most  respectable 
friend  Sir  Williani  Young,  Bart,  founded  on 
official  papers  and  original  documents  in  his 
possession,  and  drawn  up  with  all  that  cmidour 
and  perspicuity  which  were  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  its  author's  distinguished  chaiiicter 
and  talents. 

As  the  subject  is  no  longer  interesting  to  the 
public,  I  need  only  observe,  that  if  the  claim 
of  the  British  crown  to  the  sovereignty  of  this 
country  was  originally  just  and  valid,  then  I  do 
readily  acknowledge  that  the  measures  pursued^ 
by  the  British  administration  to  enforce  that 
claim,  were  as  lenient  and  considerate  ais  the 
case  could  possibly  allow;   and  I  was  mbih- 
formed  when  I  gave  a  different  representation. 
Kevertheless,  I  wall  not  sacrifice,  even  on  'ffie 
shrine  of  friendship,  the  dignity  of  historical 
narration,  by  asserting  that  my  friend  has  en- 
tirely convinced  me  that  tiie  pretensions  of  Great 
Britain  were  originally  founded  on  any  other 
plea  than  that  of  political  expediency. — I  ahi 
here  speaking  of  the  British  claim,  as  against 
the  actual  possessors  of  the  country^  the  Iflack 
Charmbes.    This  claim,  no  cession  or  abandon* 
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BMC  nie»t  oiv  tiie  part  of  If  ranee  could*  have  stceh^b^ 
eaed ;  inasmuch  as  Great  ^ritaiii  berselif  con- 
stetttfy  disputed  tlie  pretensions  of  that  crbwh 
to  the  neutral  islands;  ^t.  Vincent  among  the 
rest  The  Gharaibes  theiliseivesy  as  the  report 
eiomer  quoted  demonstrates,  and  as  my  frieiMl 
admiiSj  uniformly  and  absolutely  denied  any 
right  in  any  of  the  sovei^eigns  of  Europe  to  their 
alle^knce.  They  averred  that  they  knew  nt> 
kin{^  and, would  acknowledge  none.  They  said 
^'ibff^  had  ori^ally -been  landed  on  the  island 
by  shipwreck,  and  held  it  not  only  by  right  of 
conquest  ov^  the  aborigines^  but  also  by  actmd 
possessicm  for  near  a  century .""  Such  was  their 
title  to  St  Vincent's,  and  it  would  have  been 
dimcult,  I  think,  fo;*  any  nation  in  Europe  to 
producer  a^hetler* 

Happily,;  by^  the  temperate  counsels  and  the 
hujQ^n^7nt§rpQ6i^0R  of  the  civil  commissioners 
emp]l(^4.  hy,^veip«i^t  to  dij^posC  of  the  lands, 
the  .contest^ with '^  these  f)0OplQ  (not  however 
uotikhpsulitieiBi  had  beea  commenced  and  many 
liyeir^s^pn^G^)  was  ^ttijtngth  finally  compro* 
xpijfiffLjUod  a^ustedi*  tQ^the:saUsfaction,  as  it  was 
t}^  hopedji,  of  tbe^mtf^diog  parties.  A  treaty 
<^  i^^f^  &9d.>  fn^^dghip^  wis  concluded  with 
thet^  CRti^^.STthr^eliCM^rjl^  1773;  the  articles 
.of  «dmh,I  hf^ve  8tt^)pin^fia^aB>appeBdfx  to  this 
chapter^      ,?,rtpv  .t  ^r-ij^ln  zt  d-^-  i^c:. 

By  this  treaty  the  situation  of  the  t)haraibes. 
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in  Te6})ect  to  the  erown  of  Qtem.  JMuAh^mb  c«aa^ 
defih^  attd  tl«arly  ^jcpre&sed;  aod  I^ftiit  ttlit 
their  fiiture  conduct  iras  to  be  tried  by  the  wrmft 
of  it 

On  the  19tb  of  June,  1779,  St.  yinceAt*^ 
shared  th^  ccMnmon  taiB  of  meat  of  the  BtM^ 
W^t  Indkn  pottessions,  in  that  unfortiMMfe 
iR^ar  with  America,  which  swdtowed  up  all  the 
teiicurees  of  the  nation^  being  captnned  hf  ^ 
titiall  body  of  troops  from  MarlinicOi  oonsis^g 
of  only  four  hundred  and  fi%  men,  commavd^ 
by  a  Lieutenant  in  the  French  navy.     The 
hbick  Charaibes^  hotrever,  notwithstanding^  the 
ti^ty  of  i7tiij  hnmediately  joined  the  eneriff, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  terror  which 
siaMA  the  British  bhabitant^^  from  an  appre^ 
hension  that  those  |)6ople  would  proceed  to  the 
tnost  Uoody  enormities,  contributed  to  (he  very 
easy  victot^  which  was  obtained  by  the  Inva* 
ders ;    for  the  island    surrendered  without '  a 
SWuggUu    The  terms  of  capitulation  were  fet- 
vouraUe^  and  the  island  was  restored  to  die  do* 
minbn  of  Great  BHItidn  by  the  general  paetfii- 
cation  of  1793.    ft  eontatned  at  ttiat  time  )gxty- 
one  sugar  estattt,  K&^e  htMired  acres  in  fc^lfigd, 
two  hundred  aereft  in  e^^ao,  four  huiudt^  ^in 
cotton,  fifty  hi  indigo^  aOd  five  hundred  ih  to- 
Woo,  beiidtt  Isnd  appropriated  to  the  raising 
l^rovHiidttl,  wth  b  ^lU^taini,  yams,  maize;  Sec. 
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Bc^K  All  the  nest  of  the  country^  excepting  the  few 
spots  that  had  been  cleared  from  ^i^e  to.  tiaie 
by  the  Charaibes,  retained  its  native  woods,  and 
most  of  it/ 1  believe,  continues  in  the  same  state 
to  the  present  hour. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  stipulation  was  made 
by  the  French  government  on  this  occasion^  on 
behalf  of  their  allies  the  Charaibes,  whom  tb^ 
had  sedu(^ed  frpm  thj^r  allowance ;  a^id  it  there- 
fore reflects  great  honour  both  on  the  British  go- 
vernment and  the  resident  planters,  that  no  ad- 
vantage  was  taken  of. their  misconduct.  .,The 
Charaibes,  even  those  who  bad  beei^the  qsost 
active  in  the  war,  were  permitted  4o  return  p^ace- 
ably  to  their  possessions  and  occupations.  They 
were  treated  as  an  ignorant  and  deluded  people; 
as  objects  of  compassion,  not  of  vengeance  >  and 
it  was  pru(^ently  and  generously  agreedj  as  by 
cpmmon  consent,  to  bury  all  past  offences  and 
causes  of  complaint  in  oblivion. 
V  St  Vincent's  contains  about  84,000  acres, 
which,  are  every  where  well  .wat^pred,  but  the 
country  is  very  generally  niountainous ,  and  rug- 
ged ;  the  intermediate  vallpys,  however,  are  fer- 
tile in  a  high  degree,  the  soU  consistif^  chiefly 
of  a  fine  mould,  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  well 
adapted  for  sug^.  The  extent  of  country  at 
present  possessed  by  British  subjects,. is  S3,605 
acres^  and  about  as  much  more  is  supposed  to 


be  held  by  tbe  Charaibte.    A4i  die  reiJMaixfdter  is  cnun 
thought  to  be  incapable  6f  coltttatidi  or  im- 
provement: ' 

The  island,  or  rather  the  British  territory 
within  it,  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  of  whidl 
only  one  was  provided  with  a  church,  and  that 
was  blown  down  in  the  tiurricane  of  1780*1 
whether  it  is  rebuilt  I  am  not  informed.  The^ 
is  one  town,  called  Kingston,  the  capital  of^tbe 
island,  and  the  seat  of  its  government,  and  three 
villages  that  bear  the  hame  of  towns,  bat  th^y  irt 
inconsiderable  hamlets,  consi^ng  each  of  a  few 
houses  only.  ■   "  ^  \ 

But  the  public  establishment  that  reflects  the 
greatest  honour  on  St.  Vin^enl^s  is  its  celebrated 
botanic  garden,  under  the  provident  and  welU 
directed  care  of  Mr.  Anderson.  It  consists  of 
SO  acres,  of  which  no  less  than  skteenare  in  high 
cultivation,  abounding  not  only  with  al rarest  e^ery 
species  of  the  vegetable  world,'  which  the  hand 
of  nature  has  bestowed  on  these  islands  for  use 
and  beauty,  for  food  and  luxury,  but  also  with 
many  valuable  exotics  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
South  America.  If  it  be  surpassed  in  this  ktter 
respect,  by  the  magnificent  garden  of*  Mr.  East,*" 
it  claims  at  least  the  honour  of  seniority,  and 
does-  infinite  credit  both  to  its  original  fi3uhders 

and  present  direiitors. 

»  ...  .    , 

*  In  Jamaica.    See  p«  90S. 
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xnmifttratioti  ef  executive  jmtioe,  StVincebt't 
seems  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  GieDada~« 
The  oounciift  consii^  of  turelve  members,  the  as- 
sembly of  seveoteeD«  The  Governor's  aehry 
(etclusive  of  fees  of  offietO  is  two  thousvid  pounds 
sterllBg,  of  vJMb  1,S0(V.  is  i^  charge  upon  the 
fytti  arbing  from  the  duty  of  4i  per  centum. 
The  remainder  is  by  grant  of  the  assembly* 

The  military  force  consists  at  present  of  a 
Hfpmeat  <tf  infismtry,  and  a  company  of  artillery^ 
sent  from  England ;  and  a  Mack  corps  raised  in 
Ihe  country — but  provided  for,  with  the  former 
on  ibe  British  establishment,  and  receiving  no 
additional  pay  from  the  island.  The  militia 
consists  of  two  r^ments  of  foot^  serving  with- 
out pay  of  any  kind. 

The  nimiber  of  inhabitants  appears,  by  the 
last  returns  to  government,  to  be  one  thousand 
fi>ur  iHindred  and  fifty  Whites,  and  eleven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  Negroes. 

Of  the  labour  of  these  people  I  have  j»o 
other  means  of  shewing  the  returns,  than  from 
the  Inspector  Geneml's  account  of  the  exports 
from  this  island  for  17S7»  a  table  «f  which,  as  in 
the  caae  of  the  other  islands,  is  sul^oined.  la  this 
table,  hovievQr,  I  conceive  is  compnsbeoded  the 
produce  of  the  several  islands  dependent  on  the 
St  Vincent  government,  viz.  Bequia,  containing 
3,700  acres.    T|^  little  island  is  Suable  from 
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the  commodiousiiess  of  its  fine  harbour  called  ^^^ 
Admiralty  Bay;  Union,  containing 2,4 50 acras; 
Canooaoe^  cofitaiwig  1|777  acrea;  iand  Mas* 
tique,  containing  about  l^fiOS  acres  ;^  the  Ne* 
groes  (employed  in  the  cultivation  of  these  islands 
(in  nuniber  about  1 ,400)  bemg  I  beliefe,  in- 
cluded in  the  11,85S  before  mentioned. 

« thtte  are  likewiM  the  Utile  IsUU  of  Petit  Bbcti- 
nique*  Petit  8t.  Vincent,  Mailkreau,  snd  Balleiew^  mdk 
of  whkb  prodoossa  little  ootton. 
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SxcTioy  II. 
DOMINICA.    '^ 

Th£  islfrnd  of  Dominica  was  so  named  by  chap. 
Christopher  Columbus^  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  discovered  by  him  on  a  Sunday.* 
My  account  of  it  will  be  very  brief,  for  its  civil 
history,  like  that  of  St.  Vincent^  is  a  mere  blank 
previous  to  the  year  1759,  when  by  conquest  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  and 
was  afterwards  confirmed  to  the  British  crown, 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1763. 

Notwithstanding  that  Dominica  had,  until 
that  time,  been  considered  as  a  neutral  island, 
many  of  the  subjects  of  France  had  established 
cofiee  plantations,  axid  other  settlements,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country ;  and  it  reflects  ho- 
nour on  the  British  administration^  that  these 
people  were  secured  in  their  possessions,  on 

•  NoTember  3d,  149S.  It  was  the  fiisi  Isod  whieh 
he  diieoveredMn  bis  second  voyage^  after  kaving  beeo 
twenty  days  at  aea  from  tbe  Canaries.' 
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BOOK  condition  of  taking  the  oaths  of  ailagianca  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty  and  paying  a  small  quit- 
rent.'*  The  rest  of  tbe  cultivable  lands  were  or- 
dered to  be  sold  on  the  same  conditions  as  those 
of  St.  Vincoit,  by  commissioners  nominated 
for  that  purpose,  and  no  less  than  94,346  acres 
(comprehending  one-half  of  die  island)  were  ac- 
cordingly disp9i^  pi  fay  j^jQQtiaQy  in  allotments 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres,  yielding  Uie  sum 

of  312,092/.  11^.  1^.  sterling  money .f 

It  does  not  however  appear  that  the  purchases 
thus  made  by  British  subjects  have  answered  the 
expectation  of  the  buyers ;  for  the  French  inha- 
bitants of  Don>inica  are  still  more  numerous  than 
the  English,  and  possess  the  most  vfduaUe  coffee 
plantations  in  die  island,  the  produce  of  which 

*  Tbe  <:s9wti  granted  fhem  l^AMS^  90t^e  Sot  fl^iuteeo^ 
and  others  for  forty  fet^r^,  r^ewablc  at  the  en^ration 
thereof,  with  conditiona  in  every  lease^  ''  tb^t  thepoiies- 
Bor,  his  heirs  or  asslgps,  should  pay  to  his  Migesty,  his^ 
heirs  or  successors,  the  sum  of  taro  shfBlngs  sterhng  per 
annum,  for  erery  acre  of  land,  of  wtiieh  the  lease  abbald 
coDsiatr/'  And  further^  **  tbat  tbey  s^pbould  upt  aeU  or 
dispeae  of  their  lands,  without  the  eonsent  or  approV^ea 
of  the  governor^  or  commander  in  chief  i>f  that  island,  for 
the  time  heing.*'  This  indulgence  however  did  not  esr 
tend  to  more  than  three  hundred  acres  of  land  oocapied 
by  each  French  subjeet. 

t  No  person  was  allowed  to  purchase,  either  In  hif 
aiWB  name,  or  in  jthe  4iafie  el  lO^h^iy^  in  trast  ^  hias, 
flMre  Ibaa  ttwe  buoidied  mk«U  ^m  AonOfue^  .fg  five 
hundred  acres  if  in  St.  ViUi9^. 


has  Ifitf>ertof  beeen  found  its  most  iotiporbuit  chap. 
Staple.  They  diflfer  but  little,  in  manners^  cus- 
toms and  r^i^eo,  frcim  tfie  inhabitants  of  the 
othfer  French  i^nds  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
their  prints  have  been  hitherto  appointed^  by  su^ 
periors  in  MartinkD;  to  the  governmeM  of 
whidh  island,  and  td  the  laws  of  their  own  ni^ 
tion;  they  consider  ttensselves  to  be  amenable. 

- 1  am  sorry  historital  Justice  obliges  me  to  ob^ 
serve,  that  the  Hberal  conduct  of  the  British 
government  towards  these  people,  after  they  be- 
came adopted  subjects,  did  not  meet  with  that 
grat^l  return  from  them,  which,  for  the  general 
interests  of  mankind,  ought  to  be  religiously 
manifest^  on  such  occasions. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  hopeless  and 
destructive  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies  in  North  America,  the  island  of  Do- 
tfiittfca  was  in  a  flourisUng  situation.  The  port 
of  Rosbau  having  been  declared  a  £ree  port  by 
act  t>f  parliament,  was  resorted  to  by  trading 
vessels  from  most  parts  of  the  foreign  West 
Iridies,  as  wfeU  as  Ifrom  America.  The  French 
and  Spaniards  purchased' great  numbeif  of  Ne- 
groes there  for  the  supply  of  their  settlements, 
together  with  vast  quantities  of  the  merchan- 
dize and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain ;  pay- 
ment ior  all  which  w^ts  ma^e  cbie%  in  bullion^ 
indigo,  and  cotton,  and  completed  in  mules 

VOL.  I.  F  F 
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planter.* 

Thus  the  inland,  though  in  itself  certainly  not 
so  fertile  as  some  others  of  less  extent  ia  its 
Mii^bourhoody  was  becoming  very  rapidly  a 
colony  of  considerable  importance;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  wanted  that  protection^  which  alome 
could  give  its  possessions  stability  and  value. 

Ta  those  who  recollect  the  frantic  rage  with 
which  all  the  faculties  and  means  of  Great  Bri- 
tain were  directed  towards,  and  applied  in,  the 
subjugation  of  America^  the  utter  disregEtr4  wfaicb 
was  manifested  by  the  then  administration  to* 
wards  the  security  of  this  and  the  other  British 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  may  not  perhaps  h% 
matter  of  surprise ;  but  it  will  hereafter  be 
scarcely  believed,  that  the  whole  r^lar  force 
allotted,  during  the  height. of  the  war,  for  the 
protection  of  Dominica,  consisted  of  no  more 
than  six  officers  and  ninety*four.  privates !  This 
shameful  neglect  was  the  more  remarkable,,  as 
this  island,  from  its  local  situation,  between  Mar- 
tinico  and  Guadaloupe,  is  the  b^t  calculafeQd  of 
all  the  possesions  of  Gr^tt  Britain  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  for  securing  to  her  the  dominion 

*  Roseau  ia  stiU  a  free  port^  but  the  restrictions  and 
regulations  of  the  late  act  arS  so  rigid,  that  forelgnefs  are 
disoooraged  from  resorting  to  it»  and,  nnce  some  late  sei- 
zures,  consider  the  laws  as  asaaM  lo  invite  ttemto  rain* 
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of  die  Cbardtbean  sea.    A  few  ships  of  war  ste-    €Htf. 

Ill 
tioDed  atPrmce  Rup^'s  Bay,  woutd  eSbcSmXfy 

stop  all  intercourse  of  the  Frmch  settlesients 
with  each  other,  as  every  vessel  is  liable  to  cap^ 
ture.by  ships  cruizing  off  that  bay,  and  to  wind^ 
ward  of  the  island.  This  indeed  was  discovered 
when  it  was.  too  late. 

It  is  pirobable  that  this,;  and  the  otter  ^- 
cnmstances  which  I  have  recounted,  namely, 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  Ae 
criminal    inattention   of  the   British    ministry 
towards  its  security,  had  already  attracted  ..the 
vigilaht  rapaciousness  of  the  French  govern*- 
ment;  tmtit  i^  asserted,  that  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants widiin  tltt  colony,  who  had  formeriy 
been  subjects  of  France,  scrupled  not  on  the  first 
intimation  that  hostilities  Imd  been  commenced 
in  £urope,  in  the  year.  1778,  to  invite  an-  attack 
from  Martinico.    Proof  of  this  may  not  perhaps 
easily  be  produced,  but  it  is  certain  that  their 
anbaeqnent  cbnduct  gave  too  much  cause  for 
such  a  suspicion. 

On  Monday,  the  7th  of  September,  in  that 
yeai*,  a  French  armament,  consisting  of  a  forty- 
gun  ship,  tiiree  frigates,  and  about  thirty  sail 
of  armed  sloops  and  schobners,  having  on  board 
two  thousand  regidar  troops^  and  a  lawless  ban- 
ditti of  volunteers,  about  half  that  number, 
appeared  foff  the  island,  under  the  comntiAnd  of 
the  Marquis  de  Bouill6,  governor  of  .Marti: 

F  f2 
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lu 

West  Indian  Islands.    Part  of  the  troops  hav^ 

ing  soon  afterwards  landed  witfaooC  opposition, 
the  enemy  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Fort 
CashacroU)  the  chief  defence  of  the  island,  and 
in  which  a  detachment  of  the  regulars  was 
stationed.  This  fort  was  built  on  a  rock,  abcMrt 
three  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  sur- 
rdunded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  was  000"* 
sider«fd  so  very  defensible,  that  it  was  suppoaed 
a  fdw  hundred  men  well  provided,  would  main- 
tain it  against  as  many  thousands.  Great  Aece 
fore  was  the  astonishmoit  of  the  English  ia  the 
town  of  Roseau,  in  perceiring,  by  the  French 
colours  flying  on  it,  that  this  ^  fort  had  surren- 
dered without  resistance ;  but  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  tlie  case  appeared  afterwards  to  ha?e  been, 
that  some  of  the  French  inhabitants  had  insino^ 
ated  themselves  into  the  fort  a  few  nights  befose, 
and  having  intoxicated  with  liquor  tiie  few  iaol- 
diers  that  were  there  on  duty,  had  contrived  to 
spike  up  the  cannon ! 

Having  thus  made  themselves  masters  of 
Fort  Cashacroo,  the  enemy  landed  tfadr  whole 
force  about  noon,  and  b^n  tfieir  march  for  tbe 
town,  which  was  defended  by  Fort  MelviUe^ 
and  three  other  batteries ;  but  unfortunately 
these  batteries  were  ill  provided  and  worse 
manned.  The  whole  number  of  the  mflitia  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty;  for  but 
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few  qf  the  French  inhalntBDts  tfaou^t  proper   oiay. 
to  assemble;  and  of  those  that  made  their  ap- 
pearance, many  withdrew  themselves  ag^n,  and 
were  no  more  seen  until  the  island  had  surren*- 
dered* 

The  small  force  howler  that  was  collected, 
brimved  with  that  spirit  and  gallantry,  wlaeh 
give  room  to  lament  they  were  not  better  wfh 
ported.  Three  times  was  the  enemy  dmea  out 
of  Fort  Loubiere,  of  which  they  hdd  possessed 
diemselves  in  thdr  march,  and  twice  were  the 
colours  which  they  had  hoisted  thereon  A&t 
away.  Their  Commissary-General,  and  forty  of 
tfadr  soldiers,  were  killed^  and  BouiU6  hims^ 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  ;•  his  sword,  bebg  shot 
away  from  his  side.* 

But  gallantry  was  unavailing  against  snch 
superiority  of  numbers ;  for  about  two  thousMid 
of  the  French  having  gained  possession  of  the 
beiglhts  above  Roseau,  this  last  circumstance 
determined  the  fate  of  the  island.  The  bravei^ 
of  the  inhabitants,  however^  obtained  for  them, 
from  &eir  liberal  and  noble»minded  conqueror, 
very  hoMurable  terms  of  capitulation.  Besides 
being  permitted  to  march  out  with  all  military 
honours,  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  arms, 

*  General  Booill6  himself  afterwards  affected  to  say, 
that  he  lost  no  men  in  the  attack  of  Fort  Loubiere>  except 
the  Commissary-General.  The  fact  however  was  as  above 
stated. 
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their  religion,  laws,  customs,  and  ordinances; 
to  preserve  the  adtninistration  •  of  justice  in  the 
^ame  persons  in  whom  it  w^  then  vested,  and 
to  enjoy  their  possessions,  of  what  nature  soever, 
unmolested;  a  privilege  which  was  eifiiessly 
extended  to  absent  as  well  as  resident'  pro* 
prietors. 

De  Bouill6  having  thus  completed  his  con* 
quest,  departed  for  Martinico ;  leaving  the  Mar- 
quis Duchtlleau;  (a  man  ofa£u*  different  •obarac^ 
ter)  cbmmander  in  chief  of  Dominica ;  whose 
conduct,  during  four  years  that  he  continued  in 
the  island,  is  said  to  have  heen  so  wantonly 
oppressive  and  tyrannical,  that  we  are  .left  to 
wonder  at  the  patient  long-sufiering  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  people  under  his  government,  in  sub- 
mitting to  it  for  half  the  time. 

His  first  measure  was  to  disarm  the  English 
inhabitants,  in  direct  violation  of  die  capitula- 
tion, and  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  run- 
away Negroes  for  their  assistance,  if  wanted. 
He  issued  an  order,  forbidding  the  English  to 
assemble  together  more  Uian  two  in  a  }dace,  and 
he  commanded  the  sentinels  to  disperse  them 
if  they  were  found  together  in  greater  numbers. 
He  ordered  that  no  lights  should  be  seen  in 
their  houses  after  nine  o'cloctt  at  night,  and 
that  no  English  person  should  presume  to  walk 
the  streets  after  that  hour,  without  a  candle  and 
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lantern.  Mr.  Robert  How.  an  BagUsh  mer-  coap. 
chant,  and  owner  of  a  ship  then  in  the  bay,  at- 
tempting to  go  on  board  his  own  vessel  after  that 
hour,  was  shot  dead  in  the  attempt;  and  the 
sentinel  who  killed  him  was  raised  to  a  higher 
station  in  his  regiment,  for  having  thus  (as  the 
governor  expressed  it)  done  his  duty. 

So  very  apprehensive  was  this  governor  that 
the  English  inhabitants  were  forming  designs 
to  retake  the  island,  that  every  letter  of  tbrirs 
was  opened  for  his  inspection  before  it  was  de- 
livered. And  deeming  this  measure  insufficient 
to  fomish  him  witii  knowledge  of  their  private 
transactions,  he  adopted  the  practice  of  going 
himself  in  dbguise,  or  employing  others  who 
bettor  knew  tl»  English  language,  in  order  to 
listen  at  their  doors  and  windows  ki  the  night* 
time,  to  the  conversation  which  passed  in  domes*- 
tic  intercourse. 

He  repeatedly  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the 
town  of  Roseau,  in  case  the  iriand  should. be 
attacked ;  and  though  this  was  never  attempt* 
ed  by  the  En^ish  forces,  yet  that  town  was  set 
firo  to  (as  it  was  believed)  by  the  Frmch  sol- 
diers, and  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose 
tiiat  liEie  governor  was  privy  to  it.  This  sup- 
position was  strongly  corroborated  by  bis  be- 
haviour on  the  nif^t  of  that  melancholy  scene, 
at  which  he  himself  was  present  the  best  part  of 
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BOOK  the  tifoei  wd,  it  19  vary  GOnfidiBOtly  aspert^^ 
woukl  not  allow  his  soklieiiB  to  a«aist  in  extiiH 
gMbhif^  the  flames,  save  only  in  houses  that 
belooged  to  the  French  inhabitants* 

This  6re  bAppened  the  evening  of  Easter 
Sunday 9  1781,  by  which  upwards  of  five  buo* 
dred  houses  were  <)oQSttai6d  in  a  few  hows; 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  rich  merchandise  and 
effects  destroyed,  to  the  value  of  two  himdwd 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

While  the  wretched  iiihabitaDts  were  thus 
groaning  under  domestic  despotism,  they  had 
no  resources  from  without.  Their  trade  was 
entirely  cut  off.  Insomuch,  that  during  five 
years  and  three  months,  the.  time  that  the  island 
of  Dominica  was  in  possession  of  the  French, 
it  was  not  leswted  to  by  any  vessels  froai  Old 
France,  nor  was  any  of  its  produce  exported 
to  that  kingdom;  but  part  of  it  was  sent  in 
Mutral  bottoms  to  the  Dutch  island  of  St 
£ustatius,  before  its  capture  by  Admiral  Rod* 
ney ;  and  from  thence  it  was  exported  to  Eng- 
land, under  roost  extravagant  expenses  and  loss 
to  the  proprietors. 

Other  parts  of  their  produce  were  sent  in 
Dutch  vessels,  which  were  engaged  for  the  pur- 
pose in  England,  to  Rotterdam ;  and  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  the  Dutch»  the 
produce  of  Dominica  was  sent  under  .imperial 
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ooloQiB  to  Oatend,  wba«  the  sugar  sold  from  six    obap. 

.  m. 

to  d^t  poundi  sterling  the  hogshead. 

These  accumulated  distresses  ended  in  the 

absolute  ruin  of  many  of  the  (danters,  and  no 

less^^  dian  thirty  eng^f  plantations  were,  in  con* 

sequence  thereof^  thrown  up  and  abandoned  by 

the  prqprieters.    At  length,  however,  the  day 

of  ddivecanee  arrived;   for,  in  the  month  of 

January,  1783,  Dominica  was  restored  to  the 

government  of  £ngLBnd«     The  joy  which,  on 

this  event,'  animated  the  bosom  and  enlightened 

the  countenance  of  every  man,  whom  painful 

experience,    under    an    arbitrary    gpvemment, 

had  tat^  to  set  a  right  value  on  the  British 

CMStitntion^  may  be  conceived,  hot  cannot  be 

described.    The  inhabitants  were  now  restored 

to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  former  privileges, 

under  a  cifvil  establishment,  similar  to  those  of 

the  olber  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 

which  being  hereafter  to  be  described  at  laigth, 

it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 'upon  in  this  place, 

except  to  observe,  that  the  le^slative  authority 

of  this  island  is  vested  in  the  commander  ih 

diirf,  a  council  of  twelve  gentlemen,  and  an 

assembly  of  nineteen  members.*    The  ffm  ob*- 

t  '  .  .  *.     .  . 

*  The  goverii9r*8  sbIbtj,  aduiive  of  his  fees  of  office, 
,    is  1,300/.  sterling,  payable  out  of  the  4j^  per  cent,  duties  | 
whether  he  has  any  addition  from  the  colonial  assembly, 
I  am  not  informed. 
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present  state  and  prodactionS)  will  conclude  my 
account. 

Dominica  contains  1 86,436  acres  of  land ; 
and  is  divided  into  ten  parishes.  The  town  of 
Roseau  is  at  present  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  being 
about  seven  leagues  from  Prince  Rupert's  bay. 
It  is  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Ae 
island,  which  forms  two  bays,  *ous.  Woodbiidge's 
bay  to  the  north,  and  Charlotteville  bay  to  tiie 
southward. 

Roseau  is  about  half  a  mile  in  let^th,  firom 
Charlotteville  to  Roseau  river,  and  mostly  two 
forlongs  in  breadth,  but  less  in  some  parts,  bang 
of  a  very  irregular  figure.  It  contains  not  more 
than  five  hundred  houses,  exclusive  of  die  cot- 
tages occupied  by  negroes.  Before  its  capture 
by  the  French,  it  contained  upwards  of  one 
thousand. 

This  island  is  twenty-nine  milea  m  length, 
and  may  be  reckoned  sixteen  miles  in  bneadtb. 
It  contains  many  hi^  and  rugged  mountains, 
interspersed  with  fine  valleys,  and  in  general 
they  appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  moun- 
tains contain  unextinguished  volcanoes,  which 
fi^quendy  discharge  vast  quantities  of  burn- 
ing sulphur.  From  these  mountains  also  issue 
springs  of  hot  water,  some  of  which  are  supposed 
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to  possess  great  virtue  in  the  case  of  tro]Hcal   chap. 
disorders.     In  some  places  the  water  is  said  to 
be  hot  enough  to  coagulate  an  egg.* 

Dominica  is  well  watered,  there  being  ;up« 
wards  of  thirty  fine  rivers  in  the  island,  besides 
a  ^eat  number  of  rivulets.  The  soil,  in  most  of 
the  intericH*  country,  is  a  light,  brown-coloured 
mould,  and  appears  to  have  been  washed  from 
the  mountains.  'Towards  the  sea'H:east,  and  in 
many  of  the  valleys,  it  is  a  deep,  black,  and  rich 
native  earth,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  the  articles  of  West  Indian  pro- 
duce. The  under  stratum  is  in  some  parts  a 
ydlow. or  brick  clay^  in  others  a  stiff  terrace,  but 
the  land  is,  in  most  places  very  stony. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  quantity  of 
fertile  soil  bears  but  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  whole ;  there  not  being  more  than  fifty  sugar 
{dantations  at  present  in  cultivation,  and  it  is 
computed,  that  on  an  average,  one  year  with 
another,  those  fifty  plantations  do  not  produce 
annually  more  than  three  thousand  hogsheads 


*  la  the  woods  of  Dominica  are  itintimerable  tWanns 
of  boM>  wkicb  lodge  in  the  trees,  and  prodace  grttt  quae* 
titles  of  wax  and  honey,  both  of  which  are  equal  in  good- 
ness to  any  in  Europe.  It  jb  precisely  the  same  specicB  of 
bee  as  in  Europe^  and  must  have  been  transported  thither]^ 
the  native  bee  of  the  West  Indies  being  a  smaller  species, 
unprovided  with  stings,  and  very  diiferent  ia  its  oiamiers 
from  the  European. 
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of  that  article  for  such  an  extensive  island,  or 
even  for  the  number  of  sugar  plantations  at  pre- 
sent under  cultivation,  allowing  only  one  hundred 
acres  of  canes  to  each. 

Coffee  seems  to  answer  better  than  su^, 
there  being  somewhat  more  than  two  hundred 
co&e  plantations  in  Dominica,  which  in  fa- 
vourable years  have  produced  three  miltioos  of 
pounds  weight 

A  small  part  of  the  lands  are  also  applied 
to  the  cultivation  of  cacao,  indigo,  and  ginger ; 
but  I  believe  that  most  of  these  articles,  as  well 
as  of  the  cotton,  which  are  comprehended  in  the 
exports,  have  hitherto  been  obtained  from  the 
dominions  of  foreign  states  in  South  America, 
and  imported  into  this  island  under  the  free^port 
law. 

The  number  of  white  inhabitants  of  all  de- 
scriptions and  ag^^  appears,  by  the  last  re« 
turns  to  government,  in  1788,  to  be  1^256;  of 
ffee  negroes,  &c.  445,  and  of  slaves  14,967. 
There  are  also  from  twenty  to  thirty  fiunilies 
of  the  ancient  natives,  or  Charaibes,  pmpeiiy 
so  oidled.  They  are  a  very  quiet,  iaofieosive 
people,  speak  a  language  of  their  own,  and  a 
little  French,  but  none  of  them  understand 
English.* 

*  A  late  writer  gives  the  following  aceount  of  these 
people :  ''  They  are  of  a  dear  eopper-coloao  have  long. 
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Such  ia  the  infornrntion  wliieb  I  have  col-  tHAt, 
lected  cobcerniDg  the  dvil  history  and  present 
state  of  Dominica,  for  great   part  of  which 
I  am  indebted  to  a  late  publication  by  Mr. 
Atwood.*    Nothing  now  remains  but   to  set 

sleeky  black  hair  i  their  persons  are  shorty  stout,  and  well 
made,  but  they  disfigune  their  ^es  by  flattening  their 
Ibrefaeadi  jn  inj^cy.  They  live  chiefly  by  fishing  in 
the  lirers  and  the  sea^  or  by  fowling  in  the  Woods,  in 
both  which  pursuits  they  use  their  bows  and  arrows  with 
wonderful  dexteri^.  It  is  said  they  will  kill  the  smallest 
bird  with  an  arrow  at  a  great  distance^  or  transfix  a  fish 
at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  sea.  They  display  also  very 
great  ingenuity  in  making  curious  wrought  panniers^  or 
baskets,  of  silk-grass,  or  the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees.** 

*  See  the  History  of  the  Island  of  Dominica>  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Atwood,  1791.  Treating  of  the  natural  produc- 
tiobs  of  this  island,  Mr.  Atwood  gives  the  following  ac- 
count  of  an  insect^  which  he  calls  the  vegetable  fiy,  "  It 
is  of  the  appearance  and  size  of  a  smaU  cockchafer,  and 
Imrfes  itself  in  the  ground^  where  it  dies;  and  from  its 
body  springs  up  a  small  plants  which  resembles  a  young 
coifeo-tree^  only  that  its  leaves  are  smaller.  The  plant  is 
often  overlooked^  from  the  supposition  people  have  of  its 
being  no  other  than  a  coffee-plant  j  but  on  examining  it 
properly,  the  difference  is  easily  distinguished ;  the  head, 
body»  and  feet  of  the  insect  appearing  at  the  foot,  as  per- 
fect as  when  alive.*'  This  account  is  extraordinary ;  but 
not  more  surprising  than  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Collins's  de« 
scriptioD,  in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,* 
of  a  certain  xoopkyton  in  the  Ohio  country,  which  (he  de- 
clares) is  alternately  vegetable  and  animal  ^   for  having 

■ 

*  IntrodiictioD  to  Vol.  III.  p.  tS, 
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BOOK  forth  the  particulars  and  value  of. its  produc- 
ticxiSy  which  I  shall  adopt,  as  iu  otfaar  cases, 
from  the  return  of  the  Inspector  General  for  the 
year  1787. 

crawled  about  the  woods  in  its  animal  state  unUl  it  grows 
weary  of  that  mode  of  existenoe,  it  fixes  itself  in  tbe 
ground^  and  becomes  a  iiately  plaMl  with  a  stem  istuki 
from  Us  mottl^  I  give  'these  acoounts  as  I  find  theD^ 
without  Touching  for  the  veracity  of  either. 


Chap  HI. 
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APPENDIX 


TO 


CHAPTER  in.  OF  BOOK  IL 


A  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendshipi  conclttded 
the  17di  of  Febnmry,  1773,  between  his  Excel- 
lency General  Dalrymple,  on  the  part  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  by  the  Chiefs  of  Gnuid 
Sable,  Masiraca,  Rabacca,  Macaricau  Byera, 
Coubamaron  Jambon;  Colouriei  Camacarabou 
Ottrawarou,  and  Point  Espanipl,  for  tiiemstives, 
and  the  rest  of  die  Charaibes  of  St. Vincent; 
thatis  to  say : 

APPEN-  '^  ^*  ^^^  hostile  proceedings  are  to  cease,  and  a 
PUC      '<  firm  and  lasting  peace  and  friendship  to  succeed. 

''  2.  The  Charaibes  shall  acknowledge  Ms  Majes^ 
''  to  be  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  island  and  domain 
'^  of  St.  Vincent's ;  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  bim  as 
"  their  King ;  promise  absolute  submiaiiion  to  his  will| 
'^  and  lay  down  their  arms. 

''  S.  They  shall  submit- diemselves  to  die  laws  aod 
*^  obedience,  of  lus  .  Majesty's  government,  and  the 
'<  Governor  shall  have  power  to  enact  further  regula- 
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u 


€1 


dons  for  die  public  ad  vantage,  as  shall  be  coofeoient  CHAP. 
''  (This  article  only  respects  their  transactions  with 
''  his  Majesty's  subjects,  not  being  Indians;  their  in- 
^*  tercourse  and  customs.with  each  other,  in  the  quaj;- 
''  ters  allotted  them,  not  being  affected  by  it^)  .  And 
^'  all  new  regulations  are  to  receive  his  Af  ajesty's 
<<  Govemor^s  approbation  before  carried  into  execu- 
''tion.  ' 

*^  4.  A  portion  of  lands,  hereafter  mentioned,  shall 
''  be  allotted  for  the.  residence  of  the  Charaibes;  viz. 
''from  the  river  By  era  to  Point  Espagniol  on  the 
'^  one  side,  and  from  the  river  Anilibou  to  Point  £s- 
^'pagniol  on  the  other  side,  according  to  the  lines 
''  to  be  drawn  by  his*  Majesty's  surveyors,  from  the 
^'  source  of 'the  rivet's  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  j 
^'  the  rest  of  the  lands,  formerly  inhabited  by  Cha* 
^*  raibes^  for  the  futuie  to  belong  entirely  to  his  Ma- 
*'jesty, 

'^  5.  Those  lands  shall  not  be  alienated,  either  by 

sale,  lease,  or  otherwise,  but  persons  properly  au- 

diorized  by  his  Majesty  to  receive,  them.  . 

0.  Roads,  ports,  batteries,  and  communications 
'^  shall  be  made,  as  his  Majesty  pleases* 

'^  7*  >No  undue  intercourse  with  the  French  islands 
<'  shall  be  allowed. 

« 

^*  8.  Run-away  slaves  in  the  possession  of  the  Cha* 
^  raibes  are  to  be  delivered  Up,  and  endeavours  used 
'<  to  discover  and  apprehend  the  otliers;  and  an  en- 
/  gagement  shall  be  entered  into,  not  to  encourage, 
**  receive,  or  harbour  any  slave  whatever :  the  forfeiture 
**  of  lands  shall  be  the  penalty  for  harbouring  slaves; 
'<  and  carrying  them  off  the  bland  shall  be  considered 
'^  as  a  capital  crime. 

VOL.  I.  G  G 
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APPKk-         ''  9*  Persons  guilty  of  capital  GiimeA  agkinst  the 
'*  Enffliih  are  to  be  deltvered  up.  ' 

^MO.  In  time  of  danger,  the  Chaitubes  skall  be 
f^  aidinjg  and  'assisting  to  bis  M'ajesty^s  subjects  against 
'' Aeir  enemies.*" 

''  1 1..  The  three  bbams  to  remain  to  fa|s  Majesty. 

'^  1^.  All  conspiracies  and  plots  against  his  Mft- 
'^  jestyi  or  his  government,  are  to  be  mad^  known  to 
*'  his  Grovemor>  or  other  civil  maglntrates. 

*  13|  Leave  (if  required)  is  giv^  to  the  Cbaraibe» 
*'  to  dep^  thb  island,  with  their  fani^ies  and  proper- 
**  tics,  and  assistance  in  their  transpoi^tatioa. 

^  14.  Free  access  to  the  quarters  allowed  to  the 

'^  Charaibes  is  to  be  given  to  persons  properly  em- 

''  powered  to  go  in  pursuit  of  run*away  slaves,  and 

^^  safe  conduct  afforded  them. 

15.  Deserters  from  his  Majest/s  service  (if  any) 

,and  run^away  blares  from  die  French,  shall  be  de- 

''  livered  up,  in  order  that  they  may  be  returned  to 

*'  their  masters.  -  * 

.■         '  '         '         '        ' 
*'  16.  The  chiefs  of  the  different  quarters  are  to 

'^  reader  an  account  of  the  nar&es  and  number  of  t)i« 

^  inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts. 

^'  17*  The  chiefs  and  other  Charaibes,'inhabitants, 

**  are  to  attend  the  Groveraor,  whenever  required^  for 

/^  his  Majesty's  service. 

''  18.  AH  possible  facility,  consistent  with  the  iaw» 

^  of  Great  Britain,  is  to  be  afforded  to  the  Charaibes 

'''  in  the  sale  of  their  produce,  and  in  their  trade  to  the 

**  different  British  islands. 

'  ^*  \Q.  Entire  liberty  of  6shing,  as  well  on  the  coaat 

"  of  St.  Vincent's,  as  at  the  neighbouring  keys,  is  to  be 

"  allowed  them. 
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«  90:  Io..ldl;«|cip.|vhwi  ^(^lK9f^i  conceive    CIUP* 
'f'  ti^nmlws  i^»^  Iff  )]toMlff^eil9f;|..|9ti9i''«QbjecU»      "• 
or  other  persons,  and  are  desirojav  ^f^tba^ii^  refer- 
ence. tofttLellwJ|;Q^  Id  die  mil  ^lagistrateSf  an  agent, 
*<bei(ig7fM[Q£.his  Majesty's  natural  bom  subjects 
^  may  be  employed  by  themselves,  or  if  more  agree* 
^  able  at  hi^MftjisiT'sMte    ' 

«£1.  No  atiffftmi  «r  ^Wtft*|ei3!flpf^jpCe»to  be 
alIowed.lOf«al»li%d|l|M2f g>the  0^f^^^„jf^p^  per- 
mission fifst^lihatiwiApi^writing  fiPOiDQ^^Qrenior. 

''  £^.r';^M«iMM»|  subscribed  to v^^Q^terved, 
the  Charaibefu«t0jtaMe'pardoned,  sj^^i^jj^iyid  fixed 
in  tbew^^^ipMQ,  ifiM>vd^ 
tions  giwMiaMl  rtfe|»i»offenc^,fel^9^,  ;|  j  .. 
**  fiS.  4rito^il&e„fng|Mng  of  this  treagf^^uW  any 
^  of  the  Charaib^a:fK^ilpe>to  observe  the<j$f^ition  of 

*'  it,  they  are  tpjifau«9g£iiderec(,cM4.}rf(ktff)<A 

«<  by  both  pi(iM%^|UfKt)the  most  effiyfflp^,inffins  used 

'' to  reduce  tb«te>.     .;-  .,.     ,    • 

''  24«^'IteClNttiaib«  shaU  take  the  ||^w9g^  oath ; 

viz.  '..:;! 

''  We,  A.  B«  do  'swear,  in  the  name  of  the  im- 
''  mortal  God,  and  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  will 
**  bear  true  allegiance  to  bis  Majesty  George 
*'  the  Third,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
*^  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  8Cc.$ 
*^  and  that  we  will  pay  due  obedience  to  the 
**  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Island  of  St.  ' 
**  Vincent ;  and  vriO  well  and  truly  observe  every 
**  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  bis 
^  said  Majesty  and  the  Charaibes ;  and  we  do 
**  acknowledge  that  his  said  Majesty  is  rightful 
''  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  all  the  Island  of  St. 

Gad 
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AftPEN-  ^'  Vittcenty  add  diat  the  taads  faeki  bj  itt  the 

**  Chandbes  are  granted  through  hia  Majetf/s 
"  clemency. 

''  On  the  part  of  Ua  Majeatf, 

'' W.  Didrymple. 

,  *  • 

"  On  the  part  cf  die  Gharaibesy 

*'  Jean  Baptbte,  '    ^  Sinion» 

'^  Dofimt  Bego^  ^'  Laliitae,  n&iikft. 

^^Boyorddl,  '^'BaiiaiiMNit, 

<'Dirat«,            >  «<  Joatin  Baiiamont, 

^'  Chatoy^n  !^  Matdiiea, 

«  Doncte  Baramool,  '^  Jean  IJom$  Baequin, 

^  Lalimey  junior,  ^^  Oadel  Ooiba*. 

'^Brpoa,  <' John  Baptbte, 

**  Saice,  **  LoneUi 

*^  Fransoit  Laron,  <•  BoySclto, 

'' Saint  Laton,  ''DuVaOet^ 

**  Anisette,  '^  Boncbariey 

'^Cfement,  «   «" Oeroba Babilliaid, 

''  Bigptt^  '<  Canaia.'' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Leeward  Charmbean  Island  Chwemment,  compre- 
hending St.  Christcphe/^My  Nex^,  Antigua, 
Montsema,  and  J  he  Virgin  Islands. — Cioil 
History  andOeographkalDescr^titmqfeach. 
— Table,  qf  Bdfports  Jrfpfp^  each  Idand  for 
1787 ;.  and  an  Account  of  the  Money  arising 
from  the  Duty  of  Four  and  a  half 'per  Cent. 
-'Observations  concerning  their  Decline  ;  and 
a  short  Accomt  if  the  Islands  of  Bermudas 
and  the  Bahamas^ 


1 1 


The  BritiBb  Leeward  Islands,  mce  the  year.  ^^^* 
1678,  have  constitcitid  one  distinct^cnrchrnment ; 
the  governor  ^being  styled  Captain  Greheral  of 
the  Leeward  Charmbean  Islands.  He  visits  each 
occasioDally,  but  his  chief  seat  of  residence  is 
Antigaa ;  the  government  of  each,  in  the  absence 
of  the  governor-general,  being  uuially  adminis- 
tered by  a  lieutenant-governor,  whose  authority 
is  limited  to  that  pardcolar  island,  aDd  where  no 
lieutenant-governor  is  appointed,  the  president  of 
the  council  takes  the  command «  I  shall  treat 
of  them  sepdrately,  and  afterguards  combine,  in 
a  concise  summary,  those  circumstances  which 
are  common  to  them  all.  ' 
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BOOK  Their  civil  history  will  be  short ;  for  in  tfai^ 
part  of  my  subject  I  have  but  little  to  add  to  the 
recital  of  Oldmjxon,  and  other  writers^  who  have 
preceded  me;  and  where  novelty  is  wanting, 
brevity  is  indispehsibly  requisudi 


Section  U.  , 

The  island  gS  St.  ChiisU^pAieF  wab  ddled  by  its 
ancient  possessory  the  Chxktddbe^  IdmaaigOf  or 
the  Fecffle  Island*  It  :ivas  disoo^tered  in  Nc- 
vember,  1493)  by  Columbus^fasmsdQ  vto\wa8  so 
pleased  with  its  appearance^  that  he  honoured 
it  with:  fai»  own.  chribdaii  name!  But  it  was 
neither  |daoted  nor  possessed  by  the  Sp6[nian)& 
It  was,  hoiVever;  (ndtwithstanding  that  the  gene* 
rkl  opinion  ascribed  the.  4idQom\\df  ^seoierily  Hi 
Barbadoes)  the  eUesfc  of  aU  the  Britlik  terrtto* 
ries  in  the  West  Indies^  and,  in  truttt^  the  GOUt- 
mbn  mother  both  of 'thb  fiogUshnand  Fjtneh 
settleriients  in  the  GhapaibeittdskQdsj.  The  fact, 
BS^  related  <by  iao  histoUan,!'^  to  whose,  iaduiitiy 
lind  knowled^  I  faaive  been  ser  larg^  ioddbted 
in  myaccdunt  of  St« Vincent^  ifens'tfais:  ''la 
the  number  df  those^ <gdntleni^n)iwhqi^  acaompa* 

*  Dr.  Jthii  IQaiapMifloJ  uouuno?  -  •  • 
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nied  Captain  Roger  North,  id  a  voyage  to  Sii-  chap, 
rinam,  Was  Mr,  lliomas  Warner,  who  mak^og 
an  acquaintance  there  with  Captain  Thomas 
Painton,  a  very  experienced  seaman^  the  latter 
suggested  how  much  easier  it  would  be  to  fix, 
and  preserve  in  good  order,  a  colony  in  one  of 
the  small  islands,  despised  and  deserted  by  the 
Spaniards ;  than  on  that  vast  country,  the  con- 
tinent,  where,  for  want  of  sufficient  authority, 
all  things  were  fallen  into  confusion;  and  he 
{>articular]y  pointed  out  for  that  purpose  the 
island  of  St.  Christopher.  This  gentleman  dying, 
Mr.  Warner  returned  to  England  in  1620,  re- 
solved  to  put  his  friend's  project  in  execution. 
He  accordingly  associated  himself  with  four* 
te^n  other  persons,  and  with  them  took  his  pas- 
sage on  board  a  ship  bound  to  Virginia.  From 
thence  he  and  his  companions  sailed  from  St. 
Christopher's,  where  they  arrived  in  January, 
1623,  and  by  the  month  of  September  following 
had  raised  a  good  crop  of  tobacco,  which  they 
proposed  to  make  tlieir  staple  commodity.''  It 
has  been  shewn  in  a  former  chapter,  tiiat  the 
Arst  actual  establishment  in  Barbadocs  took 
place  the  latter  eiid  of  162-1. 

By  the  generality  of  historians,  who  have 

^t  1 ,. .  ^  «.  I  111*'' »        it      f  »"'.*•  •' 

treated  of  the  affairs  of  the  'W'est  Indies,  it  is 

'  ••      -^     '     >  •  '  t/       ,        ij      *        » 

asserted  tjiat  a  party  of  the  French,  under  the 
command  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  P'Esnaui- 
buci  took  possession  of  one  part  of  this  island. 
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BOOK    on  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Warner  landed  on  the 

III.  4 

Other;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  first  landing 
of  Warner  and  his  associates  happened  two 
years  before-  the  arrival  of  D^Esnanibuc ;  who^ 
it  is  admitted  by  Du  Tertre,  did  not  leave 
France  until  1625.  Unfortunately,-  the  Eng- 
lish settlers,  in  the  latter  end  of  1623,  had 
their  plantations  demolished  by  a  dreadful  hur- 
ricane, which  put  a  sudden  stop  to  their  pro^ 
gress.  In  consequence  of  this  calamity,  Mr. 
Warner  returned  to  England  to  implore  suc- 
cour; and  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  he 
sought  and  obtained  the  powerful  patronage 
and  support  of  James  Hay,  Earl  of  Caiiisle. 
This  nobleman  caused  a  ship  to  be  fitted  aut^ 
laden  with  all  kinds  of  necessaries.  It  was 
called  the  Hopewell ;  and  arrived  at  St.  Chris- 
topher's on  the  18th  of  May,  1624;  and  thus 
he  certainly  preserved  a  settlement,  which  had 
otherwise  died  in  its  infancy.  Warner  himself 
did  not  return  to  St.  Christopher's  until  the 
year  following.  He  was  then  accompanied  by 
a  large  body  of  recruits,  arid  D*Esnambuc  ar* 
rived  about  the  same  time;  perhaps  the  saaie 
day,  This  latter  was  the  captain  of  a  French 
privateer;  and  having,  in  an  engagement  with 
a  Spanish  galleon  of  superior  strength,  been  very 
roughly  handled,  he  was  obliged,  after  losing 
several  of  his  men,  to  seek  refuge  in  these  islands. 
He  brought  with  hiiii  to  St  Christopher  s  about 
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thirty  hardy  veterans^  and  they  were  conlially    chap. 
received  by  the  Englisti,  who  appear  at  ftis  time* 
to  have  been  under  some  apprehensions  pf  the 
Charaibes.     Hitherto  Warner^s  first  colony  had 
lived  on  friendly  terms  with  these  poor  savages, 
by  whom  they  were  liberally  supplied  with  pro- 
visions: but  having  seized  on  their  lands,  the 
consciousness  of  deserving  retaliation  made  the 
planters  apprehensive  of  an  attack^  when  pro- 
bably none   was    intended.      Du  Tertre    re- 
lates   that  the  French  and   English  receiving 
information    of  a  projected  revolt,   concurred 
in-  a  scheme  for  seizing  the  conspirators  be- 
forehand.    Accordingly  they  fell  on  the  Cha- 
raibes by  nighty  and,  having  murdered  in  cold 
blood  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty    of   the   stoutest,    drove    all    the    rest 
from   the  island,  except  such  of  the   women 
as  were  young  and  handsome,  of  whom,  says 
the  reverend  historian,  they  made  concubines 
and  slaves.     Such  is  the  account  of  a  contem- 
porary author,   Pere  Du  Tertre,  who  relates 
these  transactions  with  perfect  composure,  as 
founded  on  common  usage,  and  not  unwarrant- 
able in  their  nature.     He  adds,  that  such  of  the 
Charaibes  as  escaped  the  massacre,  having  given 
the  alarm  to  their  countrymen  in  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  a  large  body  of  them  returned 
soon  afterwards,  breathing  revenge;  and  now 
the  conflict  became  serious.     The  Europeans, 


\ 
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BOOK  however,  more  from  the  superiority  of  thw  wea- 
pons, than  of  their  valour,  became  conquerors  in 
the  end;  but  their  triumph  was  dearlj  pur- 
chased; one  hundred  of  their  number  having 
beea.Icft  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

After  this  exploit,  wliicb  Du  Tertre  calls  a 
j^orious  victory,  the  Charaibe?  appear  to  have 
quitted  altogether  this  and  spme  of  the  sp^l 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  haye.  Tfir- 
tired  sputbwar<js.  The  t«;o  le<iders,  Wi^^r 
and  D'Esnambuc,  about  the  ^ame  time,  found 
it  necessary  to  return  to  Europe  fpr  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  succour  froip  their  respectiye  na- 
tions ;  and  briqging  with  them  the  nf^fs  9^ 
conquerors,  they,  severally  met  wi^th  all  pQs^btlf 
encoiiragement .  Warner  wa^  kui^hted  by,  J^j^ 
sovereign,  ^fld  throiugh  the  intercut  of  his.j^n^e 
patron  sent  back  as  governor  in  16^6  with  ^ur 
hundred  new  recruits,  amply  supplied  with 
necessaries  of  all  kinds;  while  P'Esnambuc^ 
ui^er  the  ,patropagje  of  ^chlieu  (t)ie  i9ij?hi7 
{er  of  FraiMie)  prqiec)|Sfl  thj?  estal)lisbment  of 
an  fs^clusiy^  pompany  for  trailing,  to  this  aniji 
spm^  of  the  qtber  i^land^.  That  nifpfsfff  ccm- 
^W^  with  D'Esnambj^,  in  .Qpinjpi|y  tifBX  ^^ 
ai^  institutiop  wfi^  beaf  .adapted,  I9  .tfie  pup^^ 
of  compwce.ag^  ?9teRl^%i-^n  .gSg^jietju^ 
CQOclusioip^  which  D'Esnambuc  himself  had  Sj^iipA 
l^.^4^t  occasion  ^o  lamcint ;  fqr  the  French 


the  prdjttt  Stabsoriiillj^.bane  in  i^hiotaDtly,  chaf, 
and  the  ships  ivhic)^  Jtbe^  mv  fmnpuy:  fitted  ^ont 
oa  this  occasioQy  vmb.  $a  iWr^boAy  auppUied 
with  pt>visiQii3  and  teoMsaries,  that  9i  five 
huoiifed  and  tbk^f^twai.rearotts  who  sailed *fro^ 
£Fanc36{witb  D^EsoaiplKie,  iaPebruary,  l6S7t  tb4 
greater  papt>  pmsbed  •  miMarahly  at  aea.  fer  woat 
offoodJ'  . 

The.  Enj^h  fec^ved  \bB  smvivots  with 
ONiipassion  and  kindnesft;  and  for  preventing 
oonteste.in  fittcffe  about  their,  respective  lindik^ 
the  cQokntttndera  of  each  nation  agreed  to  divide 
the  whote*  island  pnstty  eqnaltf  between  their 
&UowersA    A  treaty  of  {Murti tiMt  for  thi&^  pfirpos^ 
wks  rediMaed  to  writings  and  si^ed^  wiifa  many 
form&fitiei^  cin'tbe  tfakd  of  May,  1627;  itconi'* 
piftbeaded  also  a  league  defensive  and  offensive ; 
hot  tiads  aUiance  proved  of  little  avail  against 
theSpanitfa  itivasion  in  ifiiBd,  the  drcumstanees 
whereof  Ifafive  elsewhere  related*^*    Yei'surefyi 
nnjuBtifmble  aa  that  iMadb  may*  be  deemed^  if 
the  conduct  of  tbemi^  sittUrs  tewaitla  the'CKftM 
taib^s  was  adqh'a^  Da*  Tertre  relates;  we"  hate 
but  little  cftusetokmedt  oTCTthe  miMrisiB- 
fa^U  theniv  ^  l?he  mind  e^i/Iid  in  the 
meht  of  «roehy;  av^sa  whatt-fhe  in^ttiMeitttf  6f 
veag^nca  iare  W^  ciriniiMkl  as  the  ^bbjects^  of 
punisbsMIXi  : 


I  • 


«[l»MtIi.^Qte4>.iL 
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BodK  '  It  may  now  be4hotigllt|tbat  tbbse  of  the  two 
^^^'  DfttioDs  who  survived  so  dini^cdve  a  stoniii  had 
learnt  moderation  and  foitearaoce  in  the  sobool 
of  adversity;  and  indeeik  hit  same  year(  they 
afipear  to  have  lived  oi^  terms  of  gcml  nei^-^ 
bonrhood  with  each  other ;  but  at  length  na- 
tional rivalry  and  hereditary  .^.anipaotity  iwere 
allowed  their  full  influence,  ins&much  that,  ^r 
half  a  century  afterwards^  this  Ktde  island  exhi- 
bited a  disgusting  scene  of  internal  cooten^anPi 
violence,  and  bloodshed .  It  is  impossible  at  this 
time  to '  pronounce  with  certainty,  ^heth^  the 
French  or  the  English  were  the  first  aggressors. 
It  is  probable  that  eadi  nation  would  lay  the 
blame  on  the  other.  We  are  told  that  in  tfae 
first  Dutch  war,  in  the  rei^  of  Charles  IX*  the 
French  king  declaring  for  the  United  States^  his 
subjects  in  St  Christopher's,  disdaining  an  in* 
glorious  neutrality,  attacked  the  £i^Ush  .plaa- 
ters,  and  drove  them  out  of  their  possessions ; 
whioh  were  afterwards^  by  ^tbe  treaty  of  Breda, 
restored  to  them.  In  168^  Jn  consequence  of 
tlte  revolution  which  had  taken,  place  in  Eng- 
land the  preceding  year,  the  Fiiench  planters  in 
this  island,  declaring  themselves  in  the  iotireats 
of  the  abdicated  monarchy  attacked  and  expeUod 
their  English  neighbours  a  second  time^  laying 
waste  their  plantations,  and  commitliiog  such 
outrages  as  are  unjustifiable  among  civilized 
nations,  even  in*  a  time'  ofaopen  and  avowed 
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lKBtiIttf«    Their  condoct  on  this  occasion  w«8    chap. 

IV* 

doeoaedi  so*  crud  and  treacherous,  that  it  was 
atti^^fied'  by  King  Wiffiam  and  Queen  Mary 
amoi^'-the  tanses  i^iich  induced  them  to  de- 
^IJEUVsrarfi^nst  the  French  nation.  £veri  for^ 
tone  herself/  in^uiiog  at  length  to  the  side  ci 
justice,  from  imcefiorward  deserted  them ;  for, 
after  they  ha^  continued  about  eight  months 
sole  meters  of;  the'  islasid,  the  EogTish,  under  the 
odnmiiBd  of '  jGoneml  Codringtoii^.  returning 
ID  great  force,  not  only  *cbiBpdled  the  French 
inhaUtantS'to  sorreiider^  but  actually  transport- 
ed ei^een  hundred  df  tKem  to  Martinico  and 
Hispaniola.  It  is '  true  that-  reparation  was 
stipulated  to  be  made  them  by  the  treaty  €i 
Tijswick  in  1 6S^ ;  but  war  again  breakii^  out 
between  the  two  nations  iff  170S,  the  Fmnch 
pianiers  derived  bul  Kttie  advanti^  from  that 
dause  in  their  ft^oun  They  had,  however,  ih 
1706'f  tiie  gloomy-  satisfaction  to  bdiold  many 
of  the  Eo^ish  possessions  again  laid  waste  by 
a-  French  armament,  which  committed  such 
ravages,  that  the  British  parliament  iaund  it 
necessary  to  distribute  the  sum  of  103,000/. 
amoi&g  th6  st^erers,  to  enable  them  to  re-setde 
thar  t^antations;  Happily,  this  was  the  last 
exertion  of  national  enmity  and  civil  discord 
within  thb  littie  community ;  for,  at  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  the  island  was  ceded  wholly  to  the 
Engliirii,   and    the*  French    possessions    pub- 
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BOOK  ikiy  sbid  for  \fhe  .bmifit  of  thel£n{^ -geh 
ytntmexA.,  In  il73dr  90,0001  bfrtbennotoy  hAb 
approprmbed  as  a  laarrioge  jiartHm  isillii  the 
-Priooess  iisne,  who  vm  iietrojted  to^tbe«iWooe 
of  Qmnge.  Someifew^iof itfaoiFraioh  phaleis^  in* 
deed^  ^a  oMsenlod  to  t9i»<tfcBloaths^«ere>l»r 
tutaHzed^  And  pOTmittod  Ao*  tetun  theiD  ttstatas* 

:.*&iach  were  the*  drigia  asd  ^cdgnesftiof.  the 
B^ikkbieslafaliriufaeiit'  ibr*Ue;Idlftitd  ef^SlCblu* 
topher;..  The  circitmstariBB>fiaifch'i^tttMfcd'Tthe 
Ffan6h  kltasioa  iiudie  \!»ffmSijag,fiS  A/fSSt^-nhm 
n  .ygumoii  of  lass  ^thfetniame  itbauetiHbicflfoetive 
aERtfi.(iDcibadifiig  (faermilitia)  iatdittackediiijFiieight 
tbousoodiof  die  best  diacrplioad  Jtk-oop&bfiikaocMl^ 
supported  by  a  fieatrOf  tfaintji^tirb  8h]p8;of  war; 
tke  conseqdent . jurnsndeftr  (bf;  ihe  island,  ater^a 
meat Sligorous and  noble ^dofeQce ;  'andiits  resto* 
ratfooi  to  Great :Bntein>  by  1km  general^  paabercf 
slTii^S^^  jieing  .ibithiB  dvery. ipevidn^  ^rtcofiactioiH 
need*  not  be'  reldted'at'targeiinvthis  >tQoitl'  Fsli'all 
tbeotfope  KKMkcludE' wttipitha^llowiTigtpfil-tiaiilars, 
i^hkh  I  preaoffne  ore  smnewbat^  lesiP  familiar  to 
the  general  i?eader>i  add  their  «*accDFa6y*  may ^be 
depeocted  on.  .    . ) 

St.  Cbristopheif  Uesno*  17M5^Mrtfa  latitode, 
and  69"  IT'  west  longitude ;  it  ir  aboot  fourteen 
leagues  in  circuity  and  ocmlttfns  49^796  acres  of 
land,  of  which  about  I7/X)0  acres  ^are  appro- 
priated to  the  growth  of  sOgar^  and  4^000  to 
pasturage.     As  su^r  is  the  only  cooMnbdity 
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bf  any  accduHt^that  is^  ridsed,  '^Uejlt  provisiom   cha^ 
and  a  HtUe  ^eottoii^'^if  i^  pit/bable,  tbatneaily 
tme  half  tfae^whote  island  is  utlfitfor  cultivation. 
The  rnteribr  part  of  th'*  country  consists  indeed 
of  many  tugged  preeipiceis,  and  barren  monin- 
fains.     Of  tWse,  the' loftiest  is  Mount  Misery 
(evidentiy  a  decayed  V61cad6)  which  rises  3,711 
fe^t  In  perpendicular  height  frbfti  the    sea.^ 
Natiiire,  hoWevier,  has  'made  abtmdant  amends 
for  the  sterility  6f*the'  mountains,  by  the  fertility 
she  has  bestowed  ujkwj  the  plains.    No  part  bf 
the  West  Indies  that  I  hkvh  seen,  possesses  even 
thei  same  species  of  soiil  that  is  found  in 'St. 
Christopher's.     It  is  in  general  fi  dark  grey 
loaib,  so  light  and  porous  as  to  be  penetrable  by 
the  slightest  appllicafibn  of  the  hde ;  and  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  Ibe  production  oif  subterraneous 
fires,  the  black  ferruginous  pumice  of  naturalists, 
fiiiely  incorfiorated  with  a  pure  loatn,  or  virgin 
tnould.     The  under  stratum  is  gravel,   from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  deep.     Clay  is  no  where 
found,  except  at  a  considelttble  height  in  the 
mountains. 

*  There  is  an  immense  crater  on  the  top  of  this  moun* 
tain,  the  bottom  of  which  is  nearly  level,  and  supposed  to 
contain  50  acres,  of  which  seven  are  covered  with  water; 
the  rest  are  clothed  with  high  grass  and  trees,  among 
which  the  mountain  cabbage  is  very  conspicuous.  From 
the  crannies  or  fissures  of  this  crater  still  flow  streams  of 
hot  water*  which  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
alum,  and  vitriolic  aciJ. 
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BOOK  .  By  jwhat  process  of  natumlbe  soil  which  I 
have.  mentioDed  becomes  more  especially  stated 
to  the  production  of.  supr  tfian  .apy  other  in 
the  West  Indies,,  it  is,  neither  witbia  my  pro* 
vince  nor  abiUty  to  explain.  Tbe  circom- 
stance,  .however,  is  unquestionable.  Caaes» 
planted  in  particular  spots,  have  been  k^own 
to.  yield  8,000  lbs.  of  Muscovado  sugar  from  a 
single  .acre.  One  gentleman,  in  a  favourable 
season,  made  6,400lbs.  or  four  hogsheads  of 
sixteen  cwt.  each  p^  acre,  on  an  average  return 
of  his  whole  crop.  It  is  not  however  i)reteiided, 
that  tbe  greater  part,  or  even  a  very  large  pro- 
portion  of  the  cane  land,  throughout  the  island, 
.is  equally  productive.  The  general  average 
produce  for  a  series  of  years  is  16,000  bogheads 
of  sixteen  cwU  which,  as  one-half  <Mily  of  the 
whole  cane  land,  or  8,500  acres,  is  annually 
cut  (the  remainder  being  in  young  canes) 
gives  nearly  two  hogsheads  of  sixteen  cwt.  per 
acre  for  the  whole  of  the  land  in  ripe  canes; 
hut  even  this  is  a  prodigious  return,  not  equal- 
led I  imagine  by  any  other  sug^r  country  in  any 
part  of  the  globe.  In  Jamaica,  though  some 
of  the  clioicest  lands  may  yield  in  favourable 
years  two  hogsheads  of  sixteen  cwt. per  acre; 
the  cane  land  which  is  cut  annually,  taken  al- 
together, does  not  yield  above  a  fourth  part  as 
much. 

I  am  informed,  however,  that  the  planters  of 
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St  Ghristopbei^s  are  at  a  g^Eeat  expense  fw  chap. 
manure;  that  tbey  never  cut  ratam  cane*;* 
and  altboii|^  there  is  na  want  m<  the  country 
of  3prki08  and  rivdlets  for  the  support  of  the 
inbabitantSi  their  plantieitions  suffer  much  in  diy 
weather,  as  the  substratum  does  not  long  retain 

moiature.t 

This  island  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  and 
eontains.four  towns. and  hamlets,  viz.  Basseterre 
(tbepresent  ca[ntal,  as  it  was  formerly  that  of 
the  Freocby  containing  about  800  houses^)  Sandy- 
Point,  Old  Road,  and  Deq)  Bay.  Of  these,  tbe 
tfvo  first  are  ports  of  entry,  established  by  law. 
The  fortifications  consist  of  Charles-Fort,  and 
Brimsione-Hill,  both  near  Sandy-Point;  three 
biitteries  at  Basseterre,  one  at  Figtree  Bay,  an- 
other at  Palmeto-Point,  and  some  smaller  ones 
of  no  great  importance. 

The  {Hoportion  which  St  Christopher's  con- 
tributes  with  the  other  islands,  towards  an  ho- 
nourable provisi<xi  for  tbe  Governor  General, 
is  1000/.  currency/^  omum;  which  is  settled 
on  him  by  the  assembly  immediately  on  his  ar- 

*  Maioon  canes  «re  shooU  from  old  roots,  as  wiU  be 
fdUj  explained  hereafter. 

t  The  woods  on  the  mountainous  part  of  this  island 
harbour  abundance  of  a  small  species  of  monkey,  troops 
of  which  frequently  come  down  to  devour  the  canes,  and 
do  inconceivable  mischief. 

VOL,  I.  H  H 
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BOOK    rini!.    He  htt  btskks  aotne  perqiuateft ;  aadla. 
dmo  of  war  ttey  iMPe  considerable. 

Each  Maad  within  this  govenmeat  has  a 
sspAHite  coiueii,  aad  each  e(  liiem  an  asstnblj, 
er  •  house  of  repiesentatnres*  la  St^Chiisto- 
jk0BKH  Hit  ooancil  should  cenmt  of  ten  meas- 
bersy  but  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  seveo  ave 
present.  The  hoase  of  assenbly  is  eomposed  of 
twettty^bar  ve^esentatives,  of  livhom  fifteen 
aoalce  a  qaorom.  The  requisi^  qoalifiealioD 
is  a^  freehold  of  forty  acres  of  laod^  or  a  hoase 
worth  forty  pounds  a  3fear.  Of  the  deetoas^ 
the /qualification  is  a  fireeliokl  of  ten  pounds  ptr 
MnunL 

The  Governor  of  this^  and  the  other  islsads 
in  the  same  government^  is  chanceQar  by  bis 
office^  and  in  St.  Christc^pharV  sits  alone.  At* 
tempts  have  been  made  to  joia  some  of  the 
eouacil  wi4b  him>  as  in  Barbadoes ;  bu^  hitherto 
without  success,  the  kibabitscns  oboesiog  fa- 
ther to  submit  to  (he  expense  and  d^y^of  fol- 
lowing the  chancellor  to  Antigua,  than  soffisr 
the  inconveniency  tf  having  on  (he  ehaooery 
bench  judges,  some  of  whom  it  is  probable,  fiom 
dieir  situation  and-  cOUneetions,  may  be  interested 
in  the  event  of  every  suit  that  may  come  before 
them. 

In  this  island,  as  in  Jamaica,  the  jurisdictipa 
of  both  the  King  3  Bench  and  Conunoa  Pless^ 


jadges.  Thp  obiff  if  «f poiated  l^y  the  firqivq, 
tfae  otiicis  by  the  govecnQr  io  thf  >k^lig'3  moia^ 
and  tbey  iBji  hokl  thi^r  con^y^ufyiioos  4uri^  plea^ 
swe.  Jk»  offip«  of  cltfejf  j^dgi^ j^  wpittb  AJbpi^: 
600/.  ^  annum.  The  emolument^  pf  Ujifs  i^- 
sistant  judges  are  trifling.  * 

The  present  number  of  white  inhabitants  is 
computed  at  4,000,  and  taxes  are  levied  on 
26,000  n^oes :  and  there  are  about  three  huo* 
dred  blacks  and  mdattoes  of  free  condition. 

As  in  the  other  British  islands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, all  tke  vhitf  n^9n  fV9m  the  ag^  of 
sixteen  to  sixty  are  obliged  to  enlist  in  the  mi- 
litia, and  in  this  island  they  serv^  without  pay. 
They  form  two  reghnents  of  fp9t3  although  the 
wbde  number  of  effective  men  in  each  regiment 
sefdoiQ  exceeds  thpfe  hundred ;  but  there  is 
likewise  a  compcny  vf  fre^  blacks,  and  this,  be- 
fore the  Ifte  war,  cjpnstituted  the  whole  of  the 
military  force  within  the  islaqd;  the  British 
gOivemment  lefusii;^  to  sen<l  them  troo{)s  of  any 
kind. 

Of  the  wisdom  of  such  conduct  in  Great 
Brititii;!,  the  reader  will  be  able  properly  to 
ju(^e,  when  he  is  )xA6^  that  the  natural  streng^th 
of  tbi^  i^and^  from  the  conformation  and  ine- 
qualities  of  its  s^rface,  is  such,  that  ^  garrison 
oft^Q  thousand  effective  ^oops,  properly  sup- 

H  h2 
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BOOK  plied  with  ammunition  and  provisions,  would  in 
all  human  probability  have  rendered  it  impreg- 
nable to  the  formidable  invasion  of  178S. 

With  St.  Christopher's  surrendered  also  the 
island  of  Nevis ;  from  which  it  is  divided  only 
by  a  small  channel,  and  of  which  I  shall  now  ^ve 
some  account 


Section  IL    * 


NEVIS. 


This  beautiful  little  spot  is  nothing  more  than 
a  single  mountain,  rising  like  a  cone  in  an  easy 
ascent  from  the  sea;  the  circumference  of  its 
base  not  exceeding  eight  English  leagues.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  Columbus  bestowed 
on  it  the  appellation  of  Nieoesy  or  The  Snow^ 
from,  its  resemblance  to  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name  in  Spain,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with 
snow ;  but  it  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture, 
that  in  those  days  a  white  smoke  was  seen  to 
issue  from  the  summit,  which  at  a  distance  had 
a  snow-like  appearance,  and  that  it  rather  de- 
rived its  name  from  thence.  That  the  island 
was  produced  by  some  volcanic  explosion, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  there  is  a  h<dlow. 
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or  crater,  near  the  sumiQit,  still:  visible,  ivhich  .chap. 

iv« 

contains  a  hot  spring  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur ;  and  sulphur  is  frequently  found  in  sub- 
stance, in  the  neighbouring  gullies  and  caviues 
of  the  earth. 

The  country  is  well  watered,  and  the  lar)d  in 
general  fertile,  a  small  proportion  towards  ibe 
summit  of  the  island  excepted,  |which  an^yvevs 
however  for  the  growth  of  ground  provisions^ 
such  as  yams  and  other  esculent  vegetftbles. 
The  soil  is  stony ;  the  best  .is  a  loose  black 
.  mould,  on  a  clay.  In  some  places,  the  upper 
stratum  is  a  stiff  clay,  which  requires  labour, 
but  property  divided .  apd  pulverised,  repays  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it^  Tbie  general  produce 
of  sugar  (its  onfly  staple  pcoduction)  is  one 
hogshead  pf  sixteen  cwt*  per  acre  from  all  the 
,$anes  that  are  aonually  cut,  which  being  about 
4|000  acres,  the  return  of  the  wbole.  is  an  equal 
nombei:  of  hogsheads,  and  this  was  the  aKe^tge 
fixed  on  by  the  French  government  in  ITSS^  as 
a  rule  for  regulating  the  tay es,  ,  As  iX  .  St 
Christopher's,  the. planers  seldom  cut  ratoon 
canes. 

This  iidand^  small  as  it  is,  is  divided  into  five 
parishes.  It  contains  a  town  called  Charles? 
Town,  the  seat  of  governqient  apd  a  port  of 
entry,  and  there  are  other  two  shipping  places^ 
called  Indian-Castle  and  New-Castle.  The 
principal  fbrtificatjion  is  at  Charles-Town^  and 
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itdok  U  (ttlM  CluarU^  FoH:.  The  ettMamdfuA  is  ftp* 
(muted  by  dm  orotm^  l«t  yecav^  A  sakry  ftwi 
the  islandL 

The  govet^tiftien^  in  tiht  ibsence  of  dii^  Go- 
vernor-General, is  administered  by  the  presidtilt 
Of  tb^  council.  This  hiM^  is  cdiDp06e4  of  the 
]^i«esideiit  audi  six  other  iMmbes*.  The  httttie 
of  fM^uAAf  eoilsiite  nf  flftodiv  t«pr^sedtMiM» ; 
thm»for«a<ihparisbL 

The  adfunAistradini  of  dominon  law  is  iindAr 
the  gt^datice  of  a  cMef  jtfsticei  afad  tiro  assisteDt 
jud^)  hnd  thert  is  iui  oAce  M'  the  regisli^  of 
•d^edkk 

Tilt  ]pr«sef)»  nyiblier  of  \Asiit  itihabitftDtti  b 
MSrtMi  to  kbe  l)0t  to  (exceed'  six  htifiAred,  white  *e 
meff6ks  attioyfitio  about  tifcn  Aiousaiid;  «iiispM» 
jl^rfidd  ViflAch  imw^ly  cotittifts  All  Such  iffllite 
itien  as  are  not  exetitfpted  by  ag^  or  dm^fAui^, 
into  a  weU-rega^at^  nSilida,  among  tvMA-^Smh^ 
is  a  troop  consisting  bf  fifty  hensb^  iett  itfodtded 
^nd  tcboctftried.  EngUsti  forebs/bc^^^lEMsh 
4ilaWishAientj  *«y  batfe  iWtfe;  *'-   '<^' 

The  English  first  iiMaUi^d  tf^eU^iKfvtS  ih 
this  island  in  the  year  I6l28,  under  the  pftifee- 
fiofaMltid  encouragemelit  of  Sii^llMlMasWirner^ 
Ammg  thie  diiFeitnt  classics  of  tnetil  wh(^^kjri|^t 
td  impr^e  their  fbrttalitil  in  Bn  Cll^std})lter's 
by  dte  patrdtisge  of  that  enttrprisiAg  Wikr,  ft 
oan  hardly  bte  presufMd/fi^at  e^«ry  ifi^^Mdtiat 

^itptiltfte^  fit»  lull  grtftifleiitiofl  vt  iA^  imf^ 


^ 

and  iftxpecb^DQti.  Ia  ^^  fiocj^ties^  there  are  chap. 
mmf  wbb  wiU  c<;AMder  thmsel^  uujuslly 
overlooked  mid  fbrgotten.  Of  t)^  <;omp&nK»is 
o£  WumctB  twr^i,  voyi^i^B,  it  is  probable  that 
atni  nvoukt  a^t  (6a  higjii  a  value  oq  their  ser- 
xrioes^  add  of  those  who  yentured  afterward«, 
nkaHy  woidd  ooinpUio^  ..oja  their  arrival,  that 
the  best  lavsb  urere  pb&K^ceMpiedt.  To  ^ofita 
^iEoi  temper  eiich  dboordapcy ,  a^  d^^S^l^.  ^ 
giving  &ll.employtaimt  to  the  turbdeirt  aiad 
s^tiMs^  seems  to  have  b^  jpiie  of  the  ino$t 
•iiport«Di  objeeta  of.  Warner'a .  ppiioy.  Mq^es 
of  diis  oituF*  iddticed  hin^  without  doubt^  to 
phot  a  cohay  in*  Nevia >i  to  early  a  {leriod; 
and  diairiadiitB  And  jNnopriety^  of  hia  fystjeffi' 
latioQa  gava  atmqgth  end  stjaMlitj  to  th^  aettje* 

Wht^.«Walmr  .began  i^^B^jt  waa  l^p^ly 
completed't>y  his  iimoedi  Ate  sucoesaor  Mr.  Late, 
under  whose  adioinisU*ation  Nevis  rose  to  oJHi- 
ieoae  and  importance.  '^  He  was  a  wise  man,'* 
says  Du  Tertre,  ''  and  feared  the  Lord."  Mak- 
ioig  this  island  Uie  place  of  his  residjexice^  it 
flourished  beyond  example.  It  is  said  that 
abmitthe  year  l^f4Q,  it, possessed  four  thousand 
whites:  so  powerfully  are  mankind  invited  by 
the  advantfc^^  of  wi  mild  luid  equitable  system 
fif 4g9vemment !  WiU  the  reader  pardon  me,  if 
I  fkm^  i(t  4h0  vme  tim«i;  that  kw  situations 
in.  fii»^eoiiMb  hfty)^  li^^d^d:  gfi^ater  &Hcity  thu 
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BOOK  that  of  suob  a  governor.  Uving  amkkt  the 
fm^  beauties  of  an  eternal  springy  beneadi  a  sky  se- 
rene and  unclouded,  and  in  a  spot  inexpresuvely 
beautifuli  (for  it  is  enlivened  by  a  variety  of  the 
most  enchanting  prospects  in  the  world,  m  the 
numerous  islands  which  surround  it)  but  above 
all  happy  in  the  reflection  that  he  conciliated  the 
differences,  administered  to  the  neoessitiea^  and 
aiugmented  the  comforts  of  thousands  of  his  foU 
low  creatures,  all  of  whom  looked  up  to  him  as 
their  common  fi^itber  and  protector.  If  there  be 
pure  joy  on  earth,  it  must  have  exiited  in  the 
bosom  of  luch  a  num ;  while  he  behdd  the  tri- 
bute of  love,  gratitude,  and  approbation  towuds 
him^  ia  every  Gouotenancoi  and  whose  heart  at  the 
same  time  told  him  that  he  deserved  it. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  must  present  the  reader 
with  a  very  different  picture,  in  the  account  that 
I  am  now  to  give  of  Antigua* 


Section  III. 

» 

ANTIGUA. 

Antigua  is  situated  about  twenty  leagMi  to 
the  eastward   of  St  Christof^r's,    and    was 
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discovered  at  the  same  time  with  that  island,  by    chat. 

IV. 

Columbus  lumself,  who  named  it»  from  a  church 


in  Seville,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua.  We  are 
informed  by  Ferdinaod  Coiambus,  that  the  In- 
dian name  was  Jamaica.  It  is  a  singalar  cii^ 
cnmstance,  that  this  word,  which  in  the  lan^ 
goage  of  the  larger  islands  ^gniiied  a  coontiy 
iAaun^ng  m.  ^nings,  should^  in  the  dialect  of 
the  Cbaraibes,  have  been  applied  to  an  isluid 
that  has  not  a  single  spring  or  rivtdet  of  fresh 
water  in  it 

This  inconvenience,  widiout  doubt,  as  it  ren« 
dered  the  country  uninhabitabie  td  th^  Charaibes, 
deterred  for  some  time  the  'European  adven- 
turers in  the  neighbouring  islands  from  attempt- 
ing a  permanent  establishment  in  Antigua ;  bot 
nature  presents  few  obstacles  which  the  avarice 
or  industry  of  civilized  man  will  not  endeavdijnr 
to  surmount  The  lands  were  found  to  be  fer- 
tile, and  it  was  discovered  that  cisterns  might  be 
contrived  to  bold  rain-water.*  So  early  as  l69fl, 
a  few  English  fomilies  took  up  lands  there,  and 
began  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Among  these 
was  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  whose  de- 
scendants still  possess  very  considerable  property 
in  the  island,  one  of  them  (Ashton  Warner, 
Esquire)  having  been,  in  17879  president  of  the 
council^  and  commander  in  chief  in  the  absence 
of  the  governor. 

*  The  water  thus  preserved  is  wonderfoUy  lights  pure, 
and  wliolesome. 
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BOOK        Bnt  tht  tettettQl  wn  wtxiy  jMi^ed 


m. 


iakacy.  In  1666^  a  Fitwli  Bmmxme^ -Afim 
Marttnico,  €0»o(teratiBg  vitb  a  body,  of  Cfair- 
imibesy  invaded  tha  blaad^  and  ravaged  the 
try  miStk  fire  and  s^ord*  Att  tbe  nagroes 
4KHild  be  found,  ivere  taken  away ;  and  ihe 
bilante^  after  betnlding  tbeir  faoudeaand  eatato 
in  flaiheSi  were  plulideral  even. to  tba  vlotbeatti 
tbeir  backs  and  the  shoes  on  dkeir  foet,  witfamit 
•ti^rd  to  dex  or  age* 

Its  recovery  from  this  calamity,  ivas  ammg 
«bief)y  to  the  enlerprieiDg  spirit  anel  eodtensive 
.views  Of  Cokmd  Codrington^  of  fiarbadoes. 
^[liis  geotlenwa  removing  to  ADdgoa  afaoot  the 
year  1674^;  applied  his  knowledge  in  aagar-pkmt* 
ing  m^  Mdk  good  efieot  end  sueceas^  that  ottsM, 
attioNitad  b|  his  anampley  and  asMied  bf  Mas 
adwea  and  .-edtoarageroant^  adventorad  in  ife 
Siim#  line  of  cultivation*  - 1^.  Codrington  was 
Mmt  years  afterwiards  nominalari  captnin^gemfeal 
ani  commaiidc^'itt^bief  of  all  the  leewwd  Cfaa- 
aaibean  isbndtf,  and^  deriving  foam  this  appoiot- 
metot,  tk^  power  of  giving  gpMater  energy  to  kis 
benoKKdent  purpoMs,  bad  sooo'  tbe»  faapppeaa  of 
kekaUing  the  good'  effects  of  hb  ktimanity  aad 
wMddIn,  in  Uierfloari^ng  condkioti  of  the  several 
alands  4Klder  hid  governmeotT  ^ 

The  prosperity  of  Aoligaa  was  aianifesled  in 
its  extensive  population ;  for  when^  in  the  yev 
]6!90|  Gep^qrajt, Codrington  commanded  on  the 
expedition  against  the  French  inhabitants  of 
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Sk  Chri$tpi|ftef^,  «  luuk  faeeo  rekted  ki  the  eaut!. 
history  of  tbat  isiaad,  Antigua  fornUicd  tomvdfi 
it  no  leas  tinm  ei|^  hundred  efiecdv^  neii :  a 
quota^  which  gives  rodm  to  esdmate  tine  wfadie 
namber  of  its  white  iababitants  at  that  time,  at 
npwaids  of  five  tht>nsaad. 

Mr.  CodHagtoo  djing  in  ltf96>  was  atie- 
eeeded  m  his  governmeat  bj  his  eoo  Christth 
)riier ;  a  g&ntieiiiafi  eiaiaently  distinguished  Istr 
has  attainmeate  in  polite  literature;  and  whl^ 
treading  in  the  same  paths  as  his  illustrious  fl- 
iber,  gave  the  people  under  bis  govemment  the 
ptomise  of  a  long  oontinuanoe  of  ielidty.* '  His 
tldtoinfietration)  hdwd^er ,  terminaited  at  the  «bd 
of  six  years;  for  in  1704  be  was  snperseded'(I 
iMnr  not  on  what  atcount)  by  'd^:Wittiana 
Mathews ;  who*  dyiag  eeoli  «fter  bis  amital^lhe 
Queen  was  pleased  fX)  appoiat  to  Hie  ge^arfimeM 
of  this  and  the  netgbboariiig  inlands  Daniel 
Ffeurir,  Em}  ;  a  misi  wiiose'  tmgicai  end*  having 
ttcited  tbe  aAlsntMr  oC  Eorapey  aad  fasoifilMfca 
kieon  far  history  to'  t)erpetfitftei  i  ebi^  be'«a- 
dased  for  cwteiiigr  sowewfaat  at  Ihrgr  ibtir 
eandaet  'and  ibrttfnei' 


• »  • 


r '.'■»%/ 


*  He  wss  tbe  suthor;  if  I  mistake  not,  of  a  c|fy;ef 
verics  prefixed  to  Oarth*s  Ditpentarjr,  in  which  is  this 

beauti/ttl  triple ': 

I.       •     . 

I  read  thee  over  with  a  lover's  eye : 

Thou  but  ao  £ialtf«  or  I  no  fault*  eaa  tpy, 

TUtt  i»  id  HMfif :—» 111  li&itanew  I. 


A7C     ,  HISTORY  OF  THE 

.  BOOK  Mr.  Park  was  a  native  of  V irgiiiia,  and  was 
distinguisbed  for  his  successes  at  a  very  early 
time  of  life.  Having  married  a  lady  of  fortune 
in  America,  his  first  exploit  was  to  rob  his  wife 
of  her  money,  and  then  desert  her.  With  this 
money  he  canie  to  England/  and  obtained  a 
return  to  parliament;  but  gross  bribery  being 
proved  against  him,  be  was  expelled  the  house. 
His  next  adventure  was  to  debauch  the  wife  of 
a  friend,  for  which  being  prosecuted,  he  quitted 
England,  and  made  a  campaign  with  the  army 
m  Flanders,  where  he  had  the  fortune  to  attract 
the  notice,  and  acquire  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough. — In  1704,  he  attended 
the  Duke  as  one  of  his  aides-^de-camp,  and  as 
such,  on  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Hocbstet; 
having  been  sent  by  his  Grace  to  England,  with 
intelligence  of  that  important  victory,  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  Queen  with  a  purse  of  a  thou* 
sand  guineas,  and  her  picture  richly  set  with 
dianvonds.  The  year  following,  the  government 
of  the  LeewArd  Islands  becoming  vacant,  Mn 
Park,  through  the  interest  of  his  noble  patron, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  William  Mathews 
therein,  and  he  arrived  at  Antigua  in  July, 
J  706. 

As  he  was  a  native  of  America,  and  his  in- 
terest with  the  British  administration  was  be- 
lieved to  be  considerable,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  who   were   probably   unac- 
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quainted  witb  his  private  character,  received  chap. 
him  with  singular  respect,  and  the  assembly  of 
Antigua,  even  contrary  to  a  royal  instruction, 
added  a  thousand  pounds  to  his  yearly  income, 
in  order,  as  it  was  expressed  in  the  vote,  to  re* 
lieve  him  from  the  expense  of  house-rent ;  a  pro- 
vision which,  I  believe,  has  been  continued  ever 
since  to  bis  successors  in  the  government. 

The  return  which  Mr.  Park  thought  proper 
to  make  for  this  mark  of  their  kindness,  was  an 
avowed  and  unrestrained  violation  of  all  de- 
cency and  principle.  He  feared  neither  God 
nor  man :  and  it  was  soon  observed  of  him,  as 
it  had  formerly  been  of  another  detestable  ty-* 
rant,  thiU  he  spared  no  man  in  his  anger y  nor 
wmum  in  his  lust.  One  of  his  first  enormities 
was  to  debauch  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Chester,  who 
was  foctor  to  the  royal  African  company,  and 
ibe  most  considerable  merchant  in  the  island. 
Apprehending  that  the  injured  husband  might 
meditate  revenge,  the  worthy  gpvemor  endea- 
voured  to  be  beforehand  with  him,  by  adding 
the  crime  of  murder  to  that  of  adultery ;  for 
Chester  having  about  this  time  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  kill  a  person  by  accident,  his  excellency, 
who  had  raised  a  common  soldier  to  the  office 
of  provost-marshal,  brought  him  to  a  trial  for 
his  life;  directing  his  instrument,  the  provost* 
aoanihal,  to  imp&nnd  a  jury  of  certain  persons 
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BOOK  frMn  nhom  ha  doobttd  not  to  obtaia  ChastBr'tf 
convktMB;  mi  tha  eneutkm  of  this  ioooceat 
aod  sojwed  ism:  would  tiadoubtady  ium  M^ 
lowed^  if  the  endeoca  in  kis  fiuFOW  Ittd  oot 
proved  too  pewcrful  to  be  overborae;  sio  lliafc 
tbo  jury  mora  compoUod  to  pnmoiBOoe  1m  oe- 
qttittaL 

Another  of  hk  mploits  was  an  attempt  to 
rob  the  Codiingtan  iskaiily  of  the  iabmd  tif  Bar- 
buda (of  wliioh  th^  had  hdd  peaoeehle  pMass^- 
skm  for  thirty  years)  by  caUing  on  them  to  prova 
their  tide  before  himself  and  hja  coaqctt;  a  me^ 
mre  which  gave  every  proprietDr  reason  to  ap* 
prebend  thai  he  had  no  soenrity  for  his  postes- 
sioos  bi^  the  goTeraor's  fiorbearance. 

He  deelared  tbat  he  woald  mffer  no  praraet*' 
marebal  to  act,  who  siarald  not  at  all  timee 
9umn}0D  9uch  juries  as  he  should  direct  He 
changsd  the  mode  of  elec^g  aoembers  to  serve 
in  the  aseemUy,  in  onder  to  eKelude  persons  he 
did  not  lilce ;  and  not  being  able  by  this  floeasure 
to  procure  w  assembly  to  his  wish,  he  refiised 
ta  call  them  together  even  when  tha  French 
threatened  ui  invasbn. 

He  entered,  the  house  of  Mr.  Chester,  the 
person  before  mentionedy  with  an  anned  foroe, 
and  seized  several  gentlemen  (some  of  them  the 
principal  men  of  the  island)  who  wene  thwe  met 
for  the  purpose  of  good  fellowehip,  on  suspicioar 
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that  Aey  veie  oiHMertifig  i«il8i«M  i^uiist  hi^  chaiv 
SGtf ;  most  Df  whoiff'  he  sent  by  bU  omn  wttxnrity      ^ 
to  the  eommoii  jait/  and  kept  tbem  theoe  with*- 
art  baft  or  trial. 

By  these,  and  a  thousand  ertber  odkwrs  and 
inlamperatft  proasediogs^ ,  tba  whole  eowUry  be* 
dinie  a  party  against  hiooi  and  dispatched  an 
agent  to  En^andr  to  lay  their  grieraoees  before 
die  crown,  ddopting)  in  the  first  iketance,  all 
moderate  and  iegal  means  ^  procure  bis  re* 
moval ;  but  from  the  delaya  incident  to  iSie  bnsi^- 
noss^  the  people  lost  all  temper^  and  began  to 
consider  fiirbearance  as  no  longer  a  virtue.  More 
iban  one  attempt  was  made  on  the  governor's 
life,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was  grjevonsly,  bot 
tibt  mortally,  wounded.     Uehappily  the  furious 
nd  eusperated  state  of  men^s  minds  admitted 
of  no  compromise,  and  the  rash  impetuom  go- 
▼eraor  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  septan  or  con- 
eiliate,  if  occasion  Kad  ofihred. 

At  length,  however  iostructionft  came  from 
the  erowoi  directing  Mr.  Park  to  ree^  his  com* 
mand  to  the  Ueutenant-govemor,  and  i^tum  to 
£ngland  by  ilie  first  convenient  opportunity ;  at 
Ae  same  time  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
take  examinations  on  the  spot,  concerning  the 
oomplaints  wbich  had  been  urged  agiun^t  his 
conduct.  It  wonk)  have  been  happy  if  ifie  in- 
hiabitantB  of  Antigua  had  borne  their  success 
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BOW  with  flUKfecatiQii;;  c^.tl^.^iMapbaiit  joy  which 
tbeyrHiaiiifeBted^  on  reooft  pf  tbe  Queen's  or* 
dera,  provoked  ibe.  goveroor  JtiJx) .  deiy[)emtfoo. 
He  declared  that  he  #ould  cootixiue  m  the 

m  ^ite  of  tbe  inbalatants^  and 
infonned,.  ihaA  It  ^hip.  «««  about  to  aail 
for  £iKope,  in  which  be  mif^t  couvenieoily. 
hAy&jeaiharkfid^  he  nAised  toA»fe<ike  cQuatqr« 
lo.the  .foeaowbitei  to  conv^ua^  .ibe, (i^epple.^that, 
hi^.finnnesa  waa  lumbated^: and^.  ^at.be  atiU  oofi-* 
&idered  hknacif  in .  the  rightful  .^erci^e  qi  hia 
anthorify,  b^.  iseued  t  procku9atM»  to  diMolfCt 
tt»aMMibly, 

Matters  were  now  coming,  faai  to  an  issue* 
The  assembly ,  oontiiiued  ^sitting  iKotwtthstand*. 
ing  the  giWemor's  proclamatwi^  and  in^solved^ 
that  having  been  recalled  l>y:iu9  ai^i^reigni*.  bis 
continuance  in  the  goTeminttt  jvos  jisuqpa^on 
and  tyranny,  and  that  it  wa^.tlwr  duty-to^  take 
charge  o£  the  safety  aad  peaoa  of .  tM  island* 
On  hearing  of  this  vote»  the^gov^ruof  SQCietly 
ordered  a  party  osf  .soldiers,  to  ^Sjm9U)id  them.; 
but  Ihe  assembly  having  obtabied  Jnformntioq 
of  his  inteationsy  inmediatety  separated  to  pro- 
vide  for  their,  personal  ssfety^     The  •^RwiQg 
ni^ty  and  the  whole  of  the  foUoyrii^  jdiQr^  wa». 
employed  in  suauoaniqg  ibe.  inkiiibiJwits  from* 
all  p^rts  of  the  isktad,  to  baalep  to  the  .cupital^ 
proporly  araiedy  to.  protect   their   repraieiltar. 
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^ves.    tt  IVES  given  out»  however,  that  the  go^  chap. 
vi»mor*s  life  was  not  ainned  at ;  all  that  was  in- 
tended was  to  secure  his  person,  and  send  him 
from  the  island. 

On  Thursday  the  7th  of  December,  1710, 
early  in  the  morning,  about  five  hundred  men 
appeared  in  arms,  in  the  town  of  St.  John's^ 
where  Colonel  Park  had  been  making  provision 
for  resistance  in  case  of  an  attack.     He  had 
converted  the  government  house  into  a  garri*** 
son>  and  stationed  in  it  all  the  i^ular  troops 
that  were  in  the  island.     On  the  approach  of 
the  inhabitants  however,  his  couragie  deserted 
him.    The  si^t  of  an  injured  people,  coming 
forward  as  one  man,  with  deliberate  valour,  to 
execute  on  his  person  that  punishment  which 
he  must  have  been  conscious   his  enormities 
well  merited,  overwhelmed  him  with  confusicm 
and  terror.    Although  he  must  have  been  ap» 
prized  that  his  adversaries  had  proceeded  too 
far  to  retreat,  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  when 
it  was  too  late,  bad  recourse  to  concession.     He 
dispatched  the  provost-marshal  with  a  message, 
signifying  his  readiness  to  meet  the  assembly  at 
Parham^  and  to  consent  to  whatever  laws  they 
should  thifnk  proper  to  pa.ss  for  the  good  of  the. 
country.     He  offisred  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
miss his  soldiers,  provided  six  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  would  remain  with  him  as  hostages 
for  the  safety  of  his  person.    The  speaker  of 

vou  I.  II 
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BOOK '  the  assembly,  and  one  of  the  meii4)ers  of  die 
eouDcili  unwilling  to  carry  matters  to  the  last 
Extremity,  seemed  inclined  to  a  compromise, 
and  proposed  themselves  as  two  of  the  hostages 
required  by  the  governor ;  but  the  general  body 
of  the  people,  apprehensive  that  further  delay 
might  be  iatal  to  their  cause,  caUed  aloud  for 
immediate  vengeance ;  and  instantly  mard)ed 
forward  in  two  divisions.    One  of  these,  led  by 
Mr.  Piggot,  a  member  of  the  assembly,  takii^ 
possession  of  an  eminence  that  commanded  the 
government  house,  attacked  it  with  great  &iry. 
iThe  fire  was  briskly  returned  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  at  length  the  assailants  broke  into  the 
house.    The  governor  met  them  with  firmness, 
and  shot  Piggot  dead  with  bb  own  hand,  but 
received  in  the  same  mom^t  a  wound  which  laid 
him  prostrate.     His  attendants,  seeing  him  fall, 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  the  enraged  popu- 
lace, seizing  the  person  of  the  wretched  governor, 
who  was  still  alive,  tore  him  into  a  thousand 
piieces,  and  scattered,  his  reeking  limbs  in  the 
street   Besides  the  governor,  an  ensign  and  thir- 
teen private  soldiers,  who  fou^  in  bis  cause,' 
were  killed  outright,  and  a  lieutenant  aUd  twen^-* 
four  privates  wounded.     Of  the  people,  thirty- 
two  were  killed  and  wounded,  besides  Mr.  Piggot 
The  g<   ernor's  death  instantly  put  an  end  to  this 
bloody  conflict. 

Thus  perished,  in  a  general  insurrecdon  <rf 
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in  insulted  and  indignant  community^  a  brutal   cbab. 
and  licentious  despot,  than  whom  no  state  cri- 


minal was  ever  more  deservedly  punished. 
Was  a  monster  in  wickedness,  and  being  placed 
by  his  situation  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
restraint^  it  was  as  lawful  to  cut  him  off  by 
etery  means  possible,  as  it  would  have  been  to 
jdibot  a  wild  beast  that  had  broke  its  limits,  and 
was  gorging  itself  with  human  blood.    **  The 
people  of  "En^and,"  says  an  eminent  writer,* 
^'  heard  with  astonishment  of  Park's  untimely 
fkte ;   but  the  public  were  divided  in  their  sen- 
tftnents ;  som^  looking  upon  hfs  death  as  an  act 
of  rebellion  against  the  crown,  and  others  con- 
sidering it  as  a  sacrifice  to  liberty.     The  fla- 
grancy  of  the  perpetration,  and  compassion  for  die 
man,  at  last  got  the  better."    In  the  latter  asser- 
tion however,  thfe  writer  is  clearly  mistaken; 
for  the  English  government,  after  full  investiga- 
tion, was  so  thoroughly  tetisfied  of  Mr.  Park*s 
misconduct,  as  to  issue,  much  to  its  honour,  a 
general  pardon  of  all  persons  concerned  in  his 
death,  and  two  of  the  principal  actors  therein 
Were  even  promoted  some  time  afterwards  to 
seats  in  the  council. 

From  this  period  I  close  my  account  of  the 
civil  concerns  of  Antigua,  finding  no  occur- 
rence in  its  subsequent  history  of  sufficient  im- 

•  Universal  History,  vol.  XLI. 
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BOOK  pprtaDce  to  detain  the  reader ;  what  remains 
therefore  is  chiefly  topog^pbicali  and  I  hope  ifill 
be  found  correct, 

.  Antigua  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  circucb- 
ferencei.and  contaiuA. 5^9838  acr^  of  land,  of 
which  about  34,000  are  appropriated  to  the 
growth  of  sugar,  and  fmsturagie  annexed:  its 
other  principal  st9{^es  are  cotton-wool  and  to- 
bacco ;  to  what  extent  of  cultivation  I  am  Bot 
informed;  and  tl^ey  raise  in  fiivourable  yeoxs 
great  quantities  of  provisions. 

This  island  contains  two  different  Idnda  of 
soil :  the  one  a  black  mould  on  a  substratum  of 
clay^  which  is  naturally  rich,  and  when  not 
checked  by  excessive  droughts^  to  which  Anti- 
gua is  particularly  subject^  very  productive.  The 
other  is  a  stiff  clay  on  a  substratum  of  marK  It 
is  much  ^ss  feirtile  than  the  forqeri  iukI  abounds 
with  an  inirradicable  kind  of  srass,  in  such  a 
maimer^  that  many  estates  consisting  of  that 
kind  of  soil^  which  were  onoe  very  profitable,  are 
now  so  impoverished  and  qvfrgrown  with  this 
sort  of  gr^ssi  as  either  to.be  converted  ipto  pas- 
ture land,  or  to  become  entirely  abandoned.  Ex- 
clusive of  such  dieserted  land,  aqd  t^  i^maU.part  of 
the  country  that  is  altogether  uoimprovable,  every 
part  of  the  island  may  be  said  to  be  under  culr 
tivation. 

From  the  circumstances  that  have  been  re- 
latcd|  it  is  difficult  to  furnish  an  average  return 
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<rf  Ae  crops,  which  vary  to  so  great  a  degree^,  cfHAp; 
that  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported  ffbm  tbii 
island  in  some  years,  is  five  times  greater  th&n 
m  othere;  thus  in  1779  were  shipped  S,382 
hogsheads;  and  5T9  tierces;  in  178S  the  crop 
was  15,102  hogsheads,  and  1,603  tierces;  and 
hi  the  years  1770;  1773,  and  1778,  (here  weie 
no  crops  of  any  kind ;  all  the  canes  being  de- 
stroyed  by  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather*, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  negroes  mtist  have 
perished  for  want  of  food,  if  Atner Jean  vessels 
with  c(>rh  tod  flour  had  bee^  at  'that  tiine,  as 
they  ribw  are,  denied  admittance:* 

It  seems  to  me  on  the  whole,  that  the  isltod 
has  progressively  decreased  both  in  produce  and 
white  population.  The  last  accurate  returns 
to  goverhn>enf  were  in  1774.  In  that  year,  the 
white  inhabitahla  of  «ill  ages  and  sttts  were 
%590j  tind'the  enslaved  negrt)es,  37,808,  and  I 
believe,  that  17,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  six- 
teen cwt.  are  reckoned  a  good  saving  crop. 
This,  as  one-half  the  canes  only  are  cut  annu^ 
ally,  is  about  ft  hogsliead  of  sugar  pef^  acre  for 
each  acre  that  is  cut  The  produce  of  J  787 
wHl  be  given  hereafter;  and  I  believe  it  was  a 
year  itiore  favourable  to  Antigua,  in  proportion 

*  In  the  year  1789^  there  was  no  f^ill  of  rain  for  seven 
months^  whereby  there  was  opt  only  no  crop  of  su^r,  but 
5^000  head  of  horned  cattle  perTshed  for  want  of  water* 


m. 
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BOOK    to  its  extent,  than  to  any  other  of  the  Bridab 
islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

Antigua  is  divided  into  six  parishes  and 
eleven  districts,  and  contains  six  tomis  and  vil« 
lages.  St.  John's,*  (the  capital)  Parfaam^  Fal^ 
mouth,  Willoughby  Bay,  Old  Road,  and  Jamea 
Fort ;  of  which,  the  two  first  are  legal  ports  (tf 
entry. — No  island,  in  this  part  ctf  the  West 
Indies,  can  boast  of  so  many  excellent  harbours. 
Of  these^  the  principal  are  English  harbour  and 
3t.  John's,  both  well  fortified ;  and  at  the  for* 
mer,  the  British  government  has  established  i^ 
royal  navy-yaid  and  arsenal,  am}  conveniences 
for  careening  shipa  of  war. 

The  military  establishment  generally  consist^ 
pf  two  r^ments  of  infisntry,  and  two  of  foot 
militia.  There  are  Ul^ewise  a  squadroa  of  dra-* 
goons,  and  a  battalion  of  artiUery,-  both  raised 
in  the  island,  and  the  regulars  receive  additional 
pay,  as  in  Jamaica. 

It  hath  been  already  observed,  that  the  go* 
vernor  or  captain-general  of  the  leeward  Cba^ 
raibean  islands,  although  directed  by  his  instrue* 
tions  to  visit  occasionally  eadi  island  withiii 
his  government,  is  generally  stationary  at  An* 
tigua:  he  is  chancellor  of  each  island  by  his 

*  The  town  of  Saint  John  was  nearly  destrojed  bj 
fire  on  the  17th  of  Aogust^  17^9  -,  upwards  of  MO  hoosei 
being  oonsumed }  besides  wharfs  cranes,  Ac*  &e. 


office  but  comiooi^y  h^UU  the  courl  m  Ai^tj^  oup^ 
gua,  and  in  bearing  and  determming  causef 
ftom  the  other  islands,  presides  alpne.  In  iTauses 
adsing  in  Antigua^  he  is  assisted  by  bis  ^ounpili 
after  the  practice  of  B^rbadoes;  and,  by  aq 
act  of  the  assembly  of  this  islandi  confirmed  bj 
the  crown,  the  president,  and  a  certain  nurnh^ 
of  the  council  iq^  determine  c^hancery  causfes 

durif^^  the  absenQe  of  the;  gpyernor^^ner^l-  Tb?. 
Qtkwr  courts  of  this  island  ar^  a  court  of  JcingV. 
bench,  a  court  of  cotnqion-pleas,  wd.  a  court  of 
exchequer. 

The  .lejpslature  of  Antigi;^  is  composed  o^ 
the  commander  in  chief,  a  council  of  tw^yP 
members,  and. an  asfei^jbly  of  twenty-five;  and 
i^  ia  very  much  to  its  baoour  tha|;  it  presen^4 
the  first  example  to  the  sister  isl^9  of  a  me? 
lioration  of  the  criminal  law  respecting  n^o 
9layea,  by  giving  the  accused  party  the  beqefi^ 
of  a  trial  by  jury :  and  allowing  in  the  case  of 
ci^pital  convictions  four  days  between  the  tim^ 
of  sentence  and  execution:  And  it  is  still  more 
to  the  honour  of  Ai^tigua,  that  its  inhabitants 
have  encouraged,  m  a  particular  manner,  the 
laudable  endeavours  of  cectain  pious,  men,  who 
have  undertaken,  firom  the  puriest  and  best  nuK 
tives,  to  enlightea  the  minds  of  the  negroes^ 
and  lead  them  into  the  knowledge  of  religiouf 
truth.  In  the  report  of  the  lords  of  the  com* 
mittee  of  council  on  the  slav^trade,  is  an  ac? 
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count  of  the  labours  of  tiie  society  known  l^  tbe 
name  of  the  Umtas  Fratrum,  (commoidy  cdled 
Mcrcmans)  in  this  truly  glorious  pursuit ;  fram 
which  it  appears  that  their  conduct  hi  this  bim- 
ness  displays  such  sound  judgment,  breathes  such 
a  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  has  been  at-> 
tended  with  such  eminent  success,  as  to  entitk 
its  brethren  and  missionaries  to  the  most  fiivow^ 
able  reception,  from  every  man  whom  the  acci- 
dents of  fortune  have  invested  with  power  over 
tbe  poor  Africans ;  and  who  believes  (as  I  hope 
every  planter  believes)  that  they  are  his  fellow- 
citatures^  and  of  equal  importance  with  himself 
ih  the  eyes  of  an  all-seeing  and  impartial  Goven- 
nor  of  the  universe.  With  an  abridgment  of 
that  account^  I  shall  close  the  sutgect  of  my  pre- 
sent discussion. 

"  The  church  of  the  united  brethren  have^ 
e^er  since  the  year  1732,  been  active  in  preadi* 
ing  the  gospel  to  different  heathen .  nations  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  not  with  equal 
success  in  all  places.  The  method  here  de- 
scribed, and  made  use  of  by  tlie  missionaries 
of  tbe  said  churchy  in  leading  the  ifiegro  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies  to  the  knowledge  and  prae«> 
tice  of  Christianity,  is  followed,  in  aUpotnts 
that  are  not  locals  in  all  the  missions  c^  die 
brethren.* 

After  many  years  utisiKictosf«iI  laltour,  tn^ 
perience  has  taught  them/  tl\ttt  tiie  pltun  testis- 
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roony  concerning  the  death  aad  pa^ioti  of  J^Us    dka. 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  together  with  its  ciia^ 
and  happy  consequences,  delivered  by  a  mis^ 
sionary  touched  with  an  eacperitnental  sense  of 
it,  is  the  surest  wnj  of  enlightening  the  be^ 
nigbted  minds  of  the  negroes,  in  order  to  lead 
them  afterwards  step  by  step  into  aU'truth :  th^ 
therefore  make  it  a  rule,  never  to  enter  into  atl 
exten^ve  discussion  of  the  doctrines' of  G5d*i 
being  an  infinite  spirit,  of  the  holy  trinity,  fte. 
nor  to  seek  to  open  flieir  imderstanditigs''ti(l 
those*  points,  until  they  believe  in  Jesos,  Md 
that  the  word  of  the  croto  has  proted  itself  die 
power  oi  God  utito  salvation,  by  the  tru^-  cbn- 
version  of  their  hearts.    Both  m  the  faeginnlfsg 
and  progress  of  the  instructions,  the  missionairies 
endeavour  to  deliver  themselves  as  plainly  and 
intelligibly  to 'the  faculties*  of  tfaeh*  hearers  as 
possible ;  and'  the  Lord  has  given  his  bles^itig 
even  to  the  most  unlearned,  that  ti^nt  fortlr  in 
reliance  upon  him,  to  learn  the  difficult  language 
of  the  negroes,  so  as  to  attain  to  great  jfluency  in 
tiiem*:  one  great  difficulty  arises  indeed  from  the 
new  ideas  and  words  necessary  to  express*  ih% 
divine  truths  uy  be  introduce  irit6' thi^u^Tbut 
even  this  ha&  been  surmounted  through  G6tf1i 
grace.       .      -   -  -  .  .  - 

As  it  is  required  of  all  believers,  that  thcfy 
fewjd  ttieir  faith  by' their  ^^Wlksj^  the  brethren 
teach,  iliitt  no  habit  of  ^n;  in  tiny  l&nd  or  {Slae6^ 
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BOOK  nor  any  prevailing  custom  whatever^  eaa  be  sAm 
mitted  aa  a  plea  for  a  behavioMr  not  conform** 
able  to  the  moral  law  of  God,  g^ven  unto  all 
mankind.  Upon  the  fulfilpieiit  of  this,  Ihe 
missionaries  insist  every  where.  Every  thiiig 
that  is  accounted  decent  and  virtuous  amoi^ 
christians,  is  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Drunkennessi  adultery,  whoredom,  set* 
eery,  theft,  anger  and  revenge,  and  all  other 
works  of  the  flesh,  as  enainerated  by  our  Lovd 
and  his  Apostles  as  proceeding  £rom  the  heert^ 
being  plam  proofs  that  man  is  either  udcoo- 
verted,  or  again  feUlen  into  heathenism  and 
idolatry,  it  follows  of  course,  that  any  one 
guilty  of  theae  things  is  put  away  from  the  con* 
gregation,  and  not  re*admit(ed  before  a  tree 
and  sincere  repentance  is  apparent,  and  die  (tf- 
fence  done  away:  but  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  believers  abstain  from  open  qmndai;  their 
private  behaviour  in  their  families^  and  in  every 
occurrence  of  life,  must  evidence  a  thcfou^ 
change  of  heart  and  prindpies :  indeed  the  be* 
Ueving  negroes  in  Antigua^  and  in  other  pleees 
where  the  brethren  have  missions^  are  so  nmeb 
under  the  influence  of  their  masters,  and  of  a 
variety  of  circumstances  that  attend  their  bang 
slaves,  that  it  may  perhaps  seem  more  difficult 
to  effect  a  change  of  customs  and  practices,  and 
to  enforce  a  steady  christian  conduct  in  all  caste 
amongst  them,  thanamongit  free  heathens;  and 
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yat  it  ouiat  be  owned^  to  the  praise  of  God^  that    §bm^ 
this  ia  visible  at  present  in  many  tboawqd  con^ 
Yerted  negroes. 

The  missionaries,  however,  have  frequef^ 
occasion  to  see  with  sorrow,  how  4eeply  roofed 
the  habit  of  sin,  and  the  tendency  to  eaccuse  it| 
is  in  the  minds  of  the  o^oes;  who,  wh^  u|i» 
converted,   lure  po^ticubirly  ^ven    tp  an  uck 
bounded    gicalafica^ou   of   every  sensual   lust^ 
but  on  this  very  account  it  becomes  (he  mefc; 
needful  to  watch^  and  not  tfi  su&r  |he  lel^^  de^ 
viation  iGnom  the  ri^.  paths  tp  r^maui^  uoc^ 
ticed  in  the  believfcs.    It  has  be^  before  obp 
served,  that  baptism  is  admiimteped  to  noQei 
but  to  such  in  whom  a  thorough  conversion  of 
heart  is  already  perceivable.    As  soon  fts  th^ 
are  considered  as  candidates  for  baptisin,  tbey 
are  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  churcb,  by. 
which)  if  they  ofl^nd,  and  pqvate  admonition 
and  reproof  have  not  the  desired  e^ect^  they 
are  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  tbe  rest, 
thpttg^i  th^y  may  attend    public  service,  and 
§very  means  is  still  fiutbAiUy  applied  to  bring 
t^m  back.    Thus  a  communicant,  in  case  of 
an  offence  given,  is  not  admitted  to  the  LprdTv 
supper.    This  discipline  has,  by  God's  Uefsing^ 
had  so  good  an  effect^  that  m^ny  a  believing 
negro  would  rather  suffer  the  severest  |x>dily 
punishment  than  incur  it.    If  tb^  confess  tb^ 
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Bomc  sins,  and  heartily  repent,  they  are  -williligly,  and, 
acconfiDg  to  the  nature  of  the  offence/ either 
privately,  or  in  the  presence  of  ia  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  congregation,  re-admitted  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  church.  The  believing  ne- 
groes are  not  suffered  to  attend  any  where, 
where  the  unconverted  meet  for  the  sake  -  of 
feasting,  dancing,  gaming,  &c.  atid  the  usual 
plea  of  not  enttrntg  iMo  the  sif^ul  part  of  tkese 
diotriwnsj  is  never  admitted,  inasmuch  ad  the 
le&st  step  towaMs  vice  ai^  immorality,  geifie* 
fally  plunges  them  'by  degrees  ihto  gross  sins. 
The  hankering  after  the  vain  traditions  of  ftfeir 
forefathers,  is  considered  as  a  falling  off  from 
diat  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  doc^nes, 
which  once  prompted  them  to  forsake  all  un- 
godliness, and  devote  themselves  unto  God; 
and  if  they  persist  in  evil  ways,  the  faitlifulne^^s 
due  to  the  rest  of  the  4ock  on  the  part  of  the 
missionaries,  demands  their  sejlaration,  lest  they 
seduce  others. 

The  polygamy  of  the  negroes  has  caused  oo 
small  embarrassment  to  the  missionaries.  The 
following  is  a  short  account  of  the  brethrens 
manner  of  treating  them  in  this  particular: 
When  a  negro  man  or  woman  applies  as  above 
described,  to  be  baptized  or  received  into  the 
congregcition,  strict  inquiry  is  made  concerning 
every  circumstance  attending  his  or  her  situar 


tion*  and  ^onoexion^  io  Ufe.    If  it  is.fi>a»d  tbftt  chab^ 
a. wan  has  more  than  ooe  wife,  the  ^(W^tion 
ari9e3|  how  tb^  brethren  have  to  advise  liim  ia 
thi^  particular : .  St.  Paul  saysi  ''  if  any  brother 
hath  a  wife  that  believeth  not;  and  she  be  pleased 
to  dwell  with  Ua^  let  htm  not  put  her  away,'; 
I  Cor.  vii.  le;  but  again  he  says,  *'a  bishop 
must  be  blarneless^  the  husband  oi  one  wi£»y'' 
£  Tim.  ill.  Sk    We  read  ^of  00  farther  preoept^ 
in  the  holy  scr^tures*  QOpaceming  this  aubjecfc; 
the  brethren  tharefwe  were  of  opinion^  tbattbe 
missionaries  should^ke^  strictly  to  the  fpUpwlbg 
rewluljons :      . 

I.  That  they  could  not  compel  a  man,  who 
had,  before  his  conversion,  taken  more  than  one 
wife,  to  put  away  one  or  more  of  them,  without 

her  or  their  consent. 

•  ■      ■ 

II.  Bat  yet,  that  they  couUI '  not  ^appoint 
such  a  man  to  be  a  helper  or  servant  in  the 
church;  and, 

III.  That  a  man  who  believeth  in  Chmt, 
if  he  marry,  should  take  only  one  wife  in  mar«» 
riage^  and  that  he  is  bound  to  keep  himself  .only 
to  that  woman,  till  (death  parts,  them.    . 

The  instances  that  a  man  has  three  wives 
ate  few ;  all  mistresses  must  of  course  be  put 
away  without  exccptioh ;  besides  this,  the  mis- 
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jHook    stooanes  (ose  no '  opportumty  of  incoleaiing  into 
the  mindd  of  the  married  people,  how  to  walk 
k)  this  state  conformable  to  the  rules  laid  down 
in  holy  writ,  and  every  deviation  from  them  is 
severely  censured.     If  any  baptized  man  leaves 
his  wife,  and  takes  another,  and  takes  one  or 
more  wives  besides  the  first,  or  in  case  be  has 
had  two,  and  one  dies,  and  be  should  marry 
another,  be  is  excluded  the  fellowship  of  the 
church.     Neidier  can  the  brethren  admit  of 
the'  heathenbb  customs  in  courting  a  wife^  but 
they  expect,  (hat  in  cMe  a  believer  widi  to 
marry,  he  do  all  things  in  a  decent  ahd  christian 
manner :  it  is  of  course  expected  that  all  bap- 
tized parents  educate  their  children  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord^  shewing  them  a  good  example. 
If  by  a  sale  of  negroes  by  auction,  or  in  any 
other  way,  wives  are  torn  fix>m  their  husbands, 
or  husbands  from  their  wives,  and  carried  off  to 
distant  islands,  though  the  brethren  do  not  ad» 
vise,  yet  they  cannot  hinder  a  regular  marriage 
with  another  person,  especially,  if  a  family  of 
young  children,  or  other  circumstances,  seem  to 
render  a  helpmate  necessary ;  and,  as  is  mostly 
the  case,  no  hopes  remain  of  the  former  ever  re- 
turning.   A  certificate  of  baptism  is  given  to 
every  baptized  negro,  that  must  thus  leave*  die 
congregation ;  and  there  have  been  instances  that 
by  their  godly  walk  and  conversation  in  distant 
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partSi  they  hate  caused  others  to  hearken  to  their    chap. 
word,  and  believe. 

Thoagh  all  the  above  injunctions  are  of  such 
a  nature,  that  they  not  only  war  against  their 
heathenish  propensities,  but  even  against  what 
some  might  call  excusable  indulgences ;  yet  it  is 
a  iact,  that  at  this  present  time,  some  thousand 
negroes  in  Antigua,  and  other  islands,  submit  to 
them  with  willingness. 

The  number  of  converted  negro  slaves  under 

the  care  of  the  brethren,  at  the  end  of  the  year 

1787,  was 

In  Antigua,  exactly 5,465 

In  St.  Kitt's,  a  new  mission      .     .  80 

In  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  about  100 

In  St  Thomas's,  St  Croix,  andl  ^^^^ 

St  Juan,  about j 

In  Surinam,  about 400 

Still  living  in  the  West  Indies  and  1  .  ^  ^^ 

Surinam J 

as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  latest 
accounts." 


t 
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Section  IV. 

MONTSERRAT. 

BOOK  Of  tbis  little  island,  neither  tbe  extent  nor  the 
importanGe  demands  a  very  copious  discussioD* 
It  was  discovered  at  the  same  time  with  St 
Christopher*s,  and  derived  its  name  from  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  which  Columbus  perceived 
in  tbe  face  of  the  country  to  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name  near  Barcelona. 

The  name  was  all  that  was  bestowed  upon  it 
by  the  Spaniards.  Like  Nevis,  it  was  first  plant* 
ed  by  a  small  colony  from  St  Christopher's)  de- 
tached in  lG32  from  tlie  adventurers  under 
Warner.  Their  separation  appears  indeed  to 
have  been  partly  occasioned  by  local  attach- 
ments and  religious  dissensions ;  which  rendered 
their  situation  in  St  Christopher's  uneasy,  being 
cliiefiy  natives  of  Ireland,  of  the  Romish  per- 
suasion. The  same  causes,  however,  operated  to 
the  augmentation  of  their  numbers ;  for  so  many 
persons  of  the  same  country  and  religion  advent 
tured  thither  soon  after  the  first  settlement,  as 
to  create  a  white  population  which  it  has  ever 
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sbted  pNHlscfesed;  tf  it  far  trot)  m  mu^ttti  ly  m». 
Okhhiion^  fhat  »t  tbe4Biid  of  mxteop  yeixs  theie 
were  ia  the  islrad  upmurds  of  one  timimtd 
^hite  ftenyiesi  constitutiiig  m  mSitia  o£  time 
bundled  end  sixty  effective  men* 

The  civil  history  of  tfait  tittb  iskiid  ccmtaias 
Kitbittg  tery  leoMdcable.  It  was  iBfadod  i)y  a 
Fmncb  force  in  17 IS,  end  sitfttfod  ao.teuch.fretti 
tiiedepredatiMs^off  that  nmiMneDty  tbat  an  aiftiote 
was  jmerted  ia  tlw  itrnt^  of  'Ittreete  inr  AppeiM^ 
mg  mBommimcn  to  bquwe  Mbo  the  <haM^; 
wfaiflb^  luyweV»r>  were  not  made  good  to  ibe  sitf- 
iemn,  .  Ia  was  e^in  invadec^  and  with  nipi*  of 
the  oAer  islands  captured  hy  the  iFM^cb  iii  tte 
late  war^  and  restored  with  the  rest 

Nothing  therefore  retpains  bnt  to  furnish 
the  reader  with  an  account  of  its  present  state 
in  respect  of  cultU^atiooy  productions,  and  ex* 
ports. 

MontseiTVt  is  a,lKMrt  tbr«e  iMgties  ini  length, 
end  as  many  in  breadth,  and  is  supposed  to 
contfan  about  thirty  thpUAand  acresr  of.  land, 
^  which  almost  two^hii^Js  aie  very  xmma^ 
taiyooQs,  or  very  barrem  Tbe  bind  in  cukK 
yatioa  is  appropriated  nearly  as  foliows*  In 
sug^r,  six  thowiaod  aciea:  in  cotton,  pnavi^ 
aigos^  and  pasturagB,  two  Ihousand  each^  None 
other  of  the-  tropical  staplet  ««e  raised.  Its 
average  crop  from*  L784  to  178^,  wero  £,737 
hogsheads  of  sugar  (tf  siateeto  bubdred  wei^t) 

VOL.  I.  K  K  , 
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B^K  UW  imncheoQS  of  ram,  and  975  bftles  <rf  oo^ 
too.  The  exports  of  1787,  and  their  value  at 
the  London  market^  will  be  seen  in  a  table  an- 
nexed to  this  chapter.  Hiey  are  produced  by 
the  labour  of  one  diousand  three  hundred  whites, 
9^  about  ten  thousand  negroes, 
v-  The  government  is  adninistnred  in  this,  as 
rill  the  otfier  islands,  by  a  l^latnre  of  its  own, 
^UQder  the  captain  general.  The  council  connsts 
x»f:six  member^  and  the  assembly  of  dg^  two 
frofn  each  of  the  four  districts  into  wbich  it  is 
divided;  and  the  proportion  which  Montsenat 
(Contributes  to  the  salary  of  the  captain  geneial 
is  400/.  per  annum. 


Section  V. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

«Of  the  Virgin  Islands  I  have  so  few  particu- 
Iprs  to  communicate,  that  I  fear  the  reader 
wiU  accuse  me  of  inattention  or  idlenees  in  my 
researches.  I  have,  however,  solicited  informa- 
tion of  those  who  I  thought  were  most  Ukdy 
to  afford  it;  but  if  my  inquiries  were  not 
slighted,  my  expectations  were  not  gratified. 
Even  in  a  late  historical  account  by  Mr.  Suck- 
ling, the  chief  justice  of  these  islands,  I  find  but 
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litde  of  wMeh  I  can  avail  myself^  It  lumidhes  ^ap. 
no  particulars  conceraing  their  extent^  tttAr 
cultivation,  or  their  commerce.  Ii  is/sileiftas 
to  the  number  of  their  present  English  inhabi- 
tants. The  author  is  even  misinformed  as  to 
the  origin  of  their  presart  name ;  for  he  sup- 
poses that  it  was  bestowed  upon  them  in  1 580, 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  bODoor  of  Queen  EU- 
abetb ;  bot  the  feet  is,  tiiat  these  islands  were 
named  Las  Virgines,  by  Gohimbus  himself, 
who  discovered  them  in  149S;  and  g^te  them 
thb  appellation  in  alktsaon  to  the  welKknown 
legend  in  the  Remish  ritual  of  the  11,000 
villus. 

The  Spaniards  of  those  days,  however, 
thought  them  unworthy  of  further  notice.  A 
century  afterwards  (1596)  they  were  visited  by 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in  his  way  to  the  at- 
tack of  Porto-Rico;  and  the  historian  of  that 
voyage,  whose  narrative  is  preserved  in  Hak- 
luyt*s  collection,  calls  them  **  a  knot  of  litde 
islands  wholly  uninhabited,  sandy,  barren, 
and  cra^y;*'  The  whole  group  may  com- 
piebeDd  about  forty  islands,  islets,  and  keys, 
and  they  are  divided  at  present-  between  the 
English,  the  Spaniards,  and  Danes.  The 
English    hold   Tortola,    and  Virgin    Gorda,* 

*  This  last  it  likewise  called  Pennistoo,  and  corruptly 
Spanish-Town.    It  has  two  vary  good  harbouis. 

K  K  S 
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BOOK  Josvto  Dylces,  Gumia  lale^  Befef  mi  Tfastck 
IdbudSy  Aoegada»  Nichar,  Prickly  Pewt  Ca-^ 
laaoa'Sy  Ginger,  Gooper'a,  Salt  Islandy  Peter't 
Isliaind,  and  several  others  of  little  value.  The 
Danes  possess  Santa  Crus,*  St.  Thomas,  witb 
ahottt  twelve  smaUer  iskads  dependent  thereon 
and  StJobn,  which  last  is  of  importance  as 
b4ving  the  best  harbour  cif  aAy  islMd  to  the  lee^* 
nmd  of  Mtigm,  and  tbo  Spaniarcb  claim  Grab 
Islwd^.tfae  Groiib  Or  Serpent  Islahd>  the  Trapic 
Keydi  and  Great  atid  Little  Passages 

^  The  first  possessors  of  such  of  these  islaaids 
aa.novr  helong  to  the  British  government,  ivcra 
a  party  of  Dutch  Bucaniers,  who  fixed.  tfaieBi* 
selv^  at  Tortola  about  the  year  l64a»  and 
iMilt  a  fert  therb  for  their  proteedon.  Id  Ifififi^ 
they  were  driven  out  by  a  stronger  party  of 
the  saooe  adventurers,  wbo^  calling  theonelvieB 
£i^li$h,  pretended  to,  take  poflsession  for  the 
cfown  of  £ngland;  and  tiie  £o|^sfa  moaard^ 
if  he  did  not  commission  the  enterpm^  bmmU 
no  scruple  to  claim  the  benefit  of  it ;  for  Tor- 
t^  and  its  depeedeilcies  were  soon  aAerwaids 
annepced  to  the  Leeward  Island  govemmcB^  io 

*  Ste.  Croix,  or  Santa  Croz,  belonged  origitmliy  to 
Hkt  Freii6h«  ind  was  sold  by  tiMm  te  the  SAnea^  ia  11^ 
Ibr  t^  »Oin  of  75,0001  Ito  iiikai»hanta  «ie  bhidiy  Sa^ 
liah,  and  the  lands  being  exceedingly  fertile,  the  produce 
of  thic  little  island  (most  of  which  1  believe  is  soinggled 
into  dreat  Britain  as  the  produce  of'iTortola)  is  very  con- 
siderable; particularly  sugar. 
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a  commkeion  gmnted  by  Kiiig  Charles  IL  to  chap. 

.  Bir  Wittiam  Slaplatofi^  and  I  believe  that  the 
Eogltsh .  title  has  renaittqd^imitppeached  &0m 
tbat  time  to  tibis. 

The  Dutch  had  ibade  but  little  progress  in 
imitivatiDg  Ihe  cotiiitry  when  they  were  expelted 

:  Horn  Toctok ;  and  the  chief  merit  of  its  sub* 

•  anioant  imprbvements  wm  reserved  for  seiAe 
fingllah  settlers  from  the  little  island  of  AngmHa, 
irhoy  about  a  century  past,  eitebarkfed  with  their 
iftinilbs,  and  Mttled  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Their 
wanta  weie  few^  and  their  gpverament  simple 
Und  unexpeasive.    The  deputy  governor,  with  a 

.^Qoupeil  nominated  from  among  themselves,  exer- 
cised bath  the  legisktive  and  judicial  authority, 
deleroiinii^  in  a  aatamary  manner,  without  a 

jury,  aU  queaikuis  between  si;^ject  and  subject; 
and  as  to  taxes,  there  se^m  to  have  been  none 
laid ;  when  money  was  absoluteiy  necessary  for 
paUic  use,  it  was  raised,  Z  bdieve,  by  voluntary 

-contiibiition. 

Under  such  a  system,  it  was  impossible  that 
tlie  colony  could  attain  to  much  importance. 

.It  wanted  the  advanti^  of  English  capitals; 
^t  credit  is  sparingly  given  where  payment 
QKDiiot  easily  be  eniDreed.  The  inhabitants 
t^refore,  whoae  numbers  in  1756  amounted 
to  1,S36  whiles,  acid  6,121  blacks,  reasonably 
hoped  to  be  put  on  the  saaae  footing  with  the 
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BOOK  sister  islands,  by  the  establishtneiit  •  ci  a  perfect 
civil  government,  and  constitutional  courts  of 
justice  among  them ;  but  in  this  expectation  they 
were  not  gratified  until  the  year  177S.  In  that 
year  they  presented  an  humble '  petition  to  the 
captain-general  of  the  Leeward  Island  govern- 
ment, requesting  his  excellency  to  unite  with 
them  in  an  application  to  his  Majesty,  for  per- 
mission to  elect  an  assembly  of  representatives 
Out  of  the  freeholders  and  plant^^  in  order  diat 
such  assembly,  with  the  governor  and  coundli 
might  frame  proper  laws  for  then*  peace,  wd&re, 
aiKh  good  government;  pledging  thenudoes,  m 
that  case]  to  grant  to  his  Mt^e^y^  his  hdrs^  and 
successors,  tm  impost  qffoiar  and  a  half  per  centum^ 
in  specie,  upon  all  goods  and  commeditiei  thegrmlh 
of  these  islands,  mnilar  to  thiatwUeh  was  paid  in 
the  other  Leeward  Jblands. 

'  Their  application  (thus  sweetened)  proved 
snccessful.  It  was  signified  to  them  that  his 
Majesty,  fully  considering  the  persons,  di^ 
cumstances,  and  condition  of  his  said  Virgin 
Islands,  aiid  the  necessity  there  was,  from  liie 
then  state  of  their  culture  and  inhabitancy, 
that  some  adequate  and  perfect  form  of  civil  go- 
vernment should  be  established  therein;  ^aod 
''  finally  trusting  that  his  faidiful  subjeeto, 
*^  in  his  said  Virgin  Islands,  who  should  com- 
''  pose  the  new  assembly,  woold^  as  the  fint 
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^^  Mt  ef  le^fibtibo^  chaerfidly  make  good  |4fae  cr^^ 
'^  engagemeDt  of  granting  to  his  Mi^e>^>  •  hU  ^^' 
'^  henrs  and  succeMors^  the  impost  of  foor  and  a 
'^  half^  centim  on  all  the  produce  of  the  Vi]lg^l 
Islands,  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  the  saine 
OQaHner  as  the  four  and  a  half  per  centum  is 
*^  made  payable  in  the  other  Leemtrd  Isbmd^''. 
did  eause  his  royal  pleasure  to  be  signified  to  tl|e 
goveroor  in  chief,  that  he  should  issue  writs  in 
his  Majesty's  namci  for  copvemng  an  assemUyi 
or  house  of  reprasentativesi  who,  together  with  a 
council  to  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  that  purpose, 
might  frame  and  pass  such  laws  as  should  be 
necessary  for  the  welfiure  and  good  govemmeat^ 
ci  the  said  Islands. 

Accordkigly,  on  the  SOth  of  November  1773, 
the  governor  in  chief  of  die  Leeward  Iiiands» 
in  obedioQce  to  his  Mi^est/s  ordiers,  issued  a 
ppodamation  for  convening  an  assemUy  or  house 
of  representatives  of  the  Vii^^n  Islands,  who  met 
on  the  1st  of  February  following,  and  very 
honourably  complied  with  their  engagement  to 
the  crown ;  the  very  first  aet  passed  by  them- 
being  the  grant  before  menticmed  of  iburandca 
half  ^  ctntum^  on  the  produce  of  the  colony  for 
ever.  They  afterwards  passed  a  grant  of  400/. 
currency  per  ammm,  as  their  proportion  towards 
the  salary  of  the  gevemor-general. 

Sudi  was  the  price  at  which  the  Virgin  Islands 
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BMK  pomhMsd  dfefe  cfittUilbmiiit  of  t  e6ii«ti|Bti«wl 
lagp6l9liB»e  If  it  be  difficult  to  roeancUe  ttiis 
pBcttdenl  tvilih  tfap  dofitriocii  wbicb  b«ve  btrtn 
ottQutainsd  in  the  caw  of  Gxoaadi#  it  tntf  |Mr«- 
haps  be  said  (as  I  belief  e  tbe  &Gt  dvm)  Ihet  tbe 
iahabitftots  of  these  islands  were  uneppnMd  of 
the  ns(hte  Wfakfa  tibej  inherked  u  Biitish  wb* 
jeets^  vheii  tbejr  whintadrily  propoaed  to  mk^t 
themselvies  and  their  posterity  to  tbt  tM  in 
qvsMaoB  for  peraiasioii  to  o^joy  tiiem;  luid 
tkeir  poatdrity  Quy  perhaps  dtapute  tbe  au^* 
tbdrity  whidi  their  forefiithera  eacenciaed  on  tbia 
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Tbe  chie^  and  almoat  the  Mly  staple  pio* 
dnetions  of  theae  ishads  mu  aug^r  und  oottmi^ 
Of  the  quantity  of  land  appropraaled  to  the 
coldiation  of  either  I  haife  ha  acoouaifc»  nor  can 
I  venture  even  to  gueis  at  tbe  quantity  of  umm^ 
proved  land  which  ta$y  yet  be  brought  into  co^ 
tivation :  Tortcda  itself  is  not  more  tbaa  fifteen 
mika  long  and  sat  miles  bndad ;  the  eiporty  of 
17^7  will  presently  be  gbK8i>  mhd  I  have  oidy  te 
add  that  thiqr  were  raised  by  die  Ubour  of  aioat 
one  thousand  tmo  hundred  vbitea,  and  pine  tfaoni- 
saaidblaoks. 

liaving  so  far  treated  of  the  sf  vera}  islands 
which  cpnatttute  what  is  caUed  Abe  I^eefiwd 
Island   Governmem^  as   tfu^   ^twu) 
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fit>in  tadi  ether,  I  elose  nr^  account,  ts  in  foN   chap. 
mer  crises,  with  an  i^utbentiQ  Tftbl9  of  tbfit 
BetMms  for  1787;  after  which,  I  shall,  as  pro^^ 
p<>ifl>^  ^iffbr  a  few  obwrv^tiop?  on  rircuinitsttoss 
which  are  cotnmoQ  to  them  ^U, 
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An  AGGOUKT  of  the  Nuoiber  of  V«mA,  he.  tlMi  have 
Antigua,  NerU^  aftd  the  Vir^n  Islands,  between  the  Sth  Jaauarj, 
Cargoes,  and  the  Value  thereof. 
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Whitber  boand. 


To  Great  Britain 

Ireland 

AmeriGan  Statei    , 
Britifth  Colonies  in  America 
Foreign  Weai  Indies 

Total  from  St  Cliriatupbtr*i 


SHIPPING. 


No. 


53   11,99S 


5 

SI 

19 

104 


SOO 


«i 


350 

l,t01 
7,155 


Softf. 


Mm. 

764 

SO 

140 

iio' 

546; 


CtBt.     fv.  Of. 
131,397  f  19 
3»099  -    - 
386  -    • 

646  -    - 


f 3,1 55    1,590  935,598  f  If 


GdOmu. 
78^999 
8,500 

167.740 
65/)00 
15^070 


3S4y609 


Al^ 


To  Great  Britain        .        , 
Ireland  « 

Amencan  States    • 
Bridsh  Colontes  in  Ameriea 
Foraign  West  Indies 

Total  fiom  Anttgoa 


65 
16 
71 
34 
47 


13,806 
1,909 
8,981 
9497 
9,5  iO 


933 


98,663 


901 
159 
559 
177 
959 


T 
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354,575  1  18 

99,995  -  - 

6,779  .  - 

844-  - 

33-  - 


984,596  1  18 
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'lb  Great  Britain 
American  States    • 
British  Colonies  in  America 
Focdgn  West 
Afiioa 

Totni  GNMn  Montaenat  and  Nevis 


To  Gratf  Britain  , 
American  States  . 
British  Coknies  in 
West  Indies 


Total  from  the^Yiigm  Islands 

I 

Gbaitp  Total         , 


93 
90 

7 
71 

1 


199 


5,371 
1,850 

379 
3,085 

109 


10,787 


341 

138 

40 

377 

8 


904 


100,395 

1,895 

64 


911        4,406 
199.710 
91,300 
140^640 


110gl84  -  91 


989.076 


vntGiv 


951  5,137 
579 
996 

581 


4 

8 


40 


695 


6316 


69491 


344 

91 


51 


436 


4,978 


78^749    1 

91     - 

363     - 


79,903    1    6 


709,549  9    11,361 
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dnnd  ouiwarJt  ftmn  the  labmls  of  St  Christopher' 8>  Montserrat,     CH  AP. 
ITW^and  the  5th  Janaary  1788 ;  together  with  an  Account  of  their       xv . ' 


■ 

TOFHHl'S. 

Mobs. 

Indigo, 

Cottoa 

mValae 

MltccUaneotti 
Articlci  m 
Value. 

TQTAL. 

1 

Gflttt. 
8454 

318 

«• 
• 

At. 
48^640 

* 
m 

m 

L.     a,   d. 
5^84    1    6 

165    •     - 

L,       $,    d. 

83,195  16  10 

SO  .10    - 

186  10    - 

19     <    . 

15    1    6 

L,        t.    d» 
480,178  15    5 
6,03i    6     - 
15,518  16     - 
6.78H  10     . 
1,498  14     • 

8,154 

318 

484610 

5^989    1    6 

33,456  19 

4 

510,014     -    5 

■ 

.TIOtJA. 

d.510 

1,700 
700 

S6 

* 

131.010 

s9/m> 

• 

1,7IS    6    6 
8^400    -     - 

46.466  18 

43    > 

407     5 

14    7 

1,07^    . 

3 

m 

It     484,48.i   t9     6 
V       5)0.76H  16    8 
1       44,679  19    8 
n       11.031    15    4 
1         1,63S    5     - 

5,910 

S6 

160^10 

4^t4S    0    6 

48,006  10 

3 

1     598,596  15    8 

Airp  MBVIS. 

I^IS 

140 

• 

91,97S 
500 

m 

S5S    7    6 

1,1^     3 
70  10 
41     6 
89    4 

S 
3 

H      185.709  10  11 
1        13,981  IS    6 
I         9,0hS  14    3 
1        18,396  19     - 

1^15 

140 

9S,47S 

858    7    6 

1,863    3 

5 

814,141   16    8 

ISLANDS. 

fiOll 

• 

m 
m 

m 

887,577 
1,500 

• 

6381    S    6 
90     .     . 

8,313  18 

6    4 

10    5 

10  11 

6 

164.188  17    6 

1,499     9      - 

1,830  15     - 

HO  11     - 

fi,011 

' 

S89/y77 

&/A1    S    6 

8,340  18 

5 

166.9  9  IS    6 

17.388 

484 

1.0S6«695 

17,134  18    - 

1   85,147  11 

5 

1,483»718    5    3 
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^n?^  In  surveying  these  islands  collectively,  tlie 

eireuoMtanee  tbat  first  preaente  itself  to  tiotiee  is 
the  burthen  of  the  four  and  a  half /Mr  centwn  on 
their  exported  produce,  to  which  they  are  all 
$Mhject  equaUy  with  Barbadoes,  and  which, 
though  grafted  by  their  own  assemhUes,  was  in 
most  other  cases,  as  well  as  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  price  of  a  cpn^titutioq^l  l^slature,  and  a 
iQOiBmuniq^tion  of  tlfe  coounon  {Kivil^ges  of 
British  suhjec|s.>  j     '     . 

It  woifld  without  4oubt  be  satisfactory  to  the 
reader  to  be  furnished  with  an  account  of  the 
produce  of  this  duty,  and  the  particulars  of  its 
fn^posai  ,  ,  put  no  ou^i  juiui  lu^npn,  ly  mj 
knowledge^  ha^  of  late  years  be0n  giveq  to  the 
public.  The  last  retpm  that  I  am  possessed 
t>f,  is  date4  so  long  jsigo  AS  the  year  ITS^-  From 
tfjcnce  it  appears,  Aat  the  whole  money  col* 
lected  on  this  account,  both  in  Barbadoes  and 
the  Leeward  Islands,  in  tweQtyone  y^ars,  (fropi 
Christmas  1713 'fo  Christma?  1734)  amounted 
to  3fi€,52p/.  ^s.  Sfrf,  stcriinjgr  of  whidi  it  is 
sbaflaefel  to  rekrte  that  no  tnose  than  140,032/. 

■  •  •  • 

1&.  5yL  waa  paid  wtft  the  Btkiah  Excheqwy ; 
upwards  of  80,000/.  having  been  retained  in 
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the  islands  hr  the  charges  ef  icotl<!etm^  AncI   OtiAl»i 
iOSyOOOl.  tiK)re>  expended  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  payment  ef  freight,  duties^  ^Mnmissione,  fees 
of  office,  and  other  claims  and  deduetiond^* 

From  the  net  money  paid  inio  tlie  exobec)ueti 
the  Governor  General  of  these  islands  reeeives  n 
salary  of  1,2001,  steriing^  etelusive  of  the  eeveml 
aums  granted  him  by  tlce  colonial  assemblijes,t 
and  I  believe  that  salaries  are  allowed  Iroiti  Ihe 
same  lund  to  the  Lieutenant  Getiaral)  add  tiie 
several  Lieutenant  Governors.  I  have  beffi  ki^ 
formed  too,  that  the  Governors  of  the  fiatiiama 
and  Bermudas  Iriands  ite  Kkewise  paid  out  of 
^s  doty,  the  balance  whii^  i^nlwis,  itHti 
these  and  some  other  deductkms  aire  made,  b 
wholly  at  the  king^s  disposal. 

But  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe^  that  al* 
most  all  the  felandt  within  tins  govqratnant^  aa 
well  as  Barbaioesi  havit  been,  ibr  many  years 
past,  progressively  on  the  decline:  and  It  )9 
tberdbre  probable  that  the  present  net  prodncid 


*  Som^  years  after  this^  a  new  mode  of  collecting  tlie 
duties  was,  1  believei  adopted,  which  rendered  the  tax 
more  predactive  to  govcrameat. 

t  Thaie  grants  are  as  lollow :  Antigua  and  St.  Cbrialo^ 
pher>  IflOiU.  currency  each.  Nevis  400L  Montserrat 
400^  Virgin  Islands  400L  The  usual  rate  of  exchange 
is  165 per  cent.  These  sums  therefore,  added  to  l,2(X)/« 
steinng,  fM  Otttef  tke  Snohcquer>  make  his  wh6k  sadary 
9^000i,  sterling  pOr  mmul^ 
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BOOK  of  this  iMj  b  not  toore  than  sofident  to  defirmy 
the  iever&l  incumbrances  with  which  it  is  load- 
ed. The  negroes  indeed  have  been  kept  up,  and 
even  augmented,  bj  purchase,  because,  as  the 
lands  have  become  impoverished,  they  have  re- 
quired a  greater  expense  of  labour  to  make  liiem 
any  way  productive ;  hot  as  the  rrtums  ham 
not  increased  in  the  same  dq^ree,  nothing 
could  have  saved  the  planters  from  ruin,  but 
the  advanced  price  of  sugar  in  the*  markets  of 
Europe. 

It  4^>pears  from  authentic  accounts  laid  iie- 
fore  parliameot,  that  the  import  of  sugar  inlo 
Great  Britain  from  all  the  British  West  Id> 
dies  (Jamaica  excepted)  has  decreased,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  from  3,768,804  cwt  to 
S,56S,2S8  cwt.*  The  difleienoe  in  value,  at 
a  medium  price,  cannot  be  less  than  4M,000L 
sterling,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  fallen 
chiefly  on  those  blends  which  are  subjecfc  to 
the  duty  in  question ;  to  the  effects  of  windi, 
therefore,  the  deficiency  must  be  chiefly  attri- 
buted ;  for  being  laid,  not  on  the  knd^  but  on 
the  produce  of  the  land,  it  operates  as  a  tax  on 
industry,  and  a  penalty  which  &lls  heaviest  on 
the  man  who  contributes  most  to  augment  the 
wealth,    commerce,   navigation,    and   revenues 


*  Being  the  aTerage  of  two  periods,  the  Inl  from 
1772  to  1776,  the  leeoad  ftom  1788  to  IJM. 
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of  the  mother^^coimtry.    It  is  o6n$idered  by  the    ckaf. 
planters  as  equal  to  ten  ftt  cmi.  oq  the  net  pro- 
duce of  their  estates  for  ever.    Under  such  a 
borttien^  which,  wtule  it  oppresses  the  colonies, 
yields  a  profit  of  no  great  oowideration  to  the 
crown,  they  have  been  unable  to  stand  a  com* 
petition  li^th  the  British  planters  in  the  other 
islands,  and  have  been  depressed  still  more  by 
the  rapid  growth  and  extensive  opulence  of  the 
French  colonies  in  thar  neighbourhood.    Htus 
a  check  has  been  ^ven  to  the  spirit  of  improve- 
■leiit^  and  much  of  that  land,  which  thou^  some- 
what impoverished  by  long  cultivati<m,  would 
still,  with  the  fud  of  manure,  contribute  greatiy  to 
the  general ,  returns,  is  abandoned,  because  the 
produce  of  the  poorest  soil  is  taxed  as  high  as 
that  of  the  most  fertile. 

To  the  loss  arising  from  a  decrease  of  (nt>- 
duce,  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  con- 
tingent expenses,  must  be  added  the  ruinous 
eflfects  of  capture  in  the  late  American  war.  The 
damages  sustained  in  St  Christx^^rV  alone, 
by  De  Chrtuse's  invasion  in  1788,  from  the  de- 
struction of  n^oes  and  cattie,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  canes,  were  estimated  at  160,000/. 
sterling,  which  sum  was  made  up  to  the  suffer- 
ers by  a  poll-tax  on  the  slaves,  of  no  less  than 
fort^  shillings.  The  annual  taxes  for  defraying 
the  current  charge  of  their  internal  govern- 
ments, in  all  the  islands,  are  also  exceedingly 
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the  ndiief  of  the  poor. 

B(»ti  uoder  aU  tb«ie>  wd  the  Otfaer  dtaood* 
n^awento  which  are  fell  by  the  pro|NrietDnSt  the 
wealth  i^hicb  atiU  flow&  from  tbeiMi  Utde  depeA^ 
dtfbciea  k)l^  the  ixiother«iCOUiitry»  miiM  fiU  evwy 
fedeeitiog  tbiDd  with  turproe  ao4  admimtimi* 
Am  wtent  of  eultivaMxl  territory,  not  tqfnk  to 
tiM^tenth  part  of  thd  coiAty  of  £a8ei,  aMiog 
yearly  one  milUon  ao^  a  half  to  the  iMional 
iaoftfoei  ia  a  cireiumataQee  that  ^eeaeMtraieB 
beyond  all  abstract  reasoning  (he  vaat  importr 
anee  to  Great  Britam  of  baTit^  a^gar  iabliMk 
of  her  OW0.  At  the  same  tine,  it  ia  bolb 
ttvwiaiiig  alMl  iosttud^ve  to  oonsider  how  little 
the  present  returns  from  theee  irfanda  are  an* 
Sfwerable  to  the  bopaaaod  enpeetatioo*  c^  their 
firat  EurofMiai  posaeisors}.  cr  rather,  it  a^rda 
M  aoimailed  iUuatrataoii  of  the  wMom  of  PrOr 
vitfenee,  whicb  {te<^wi\^  reiylera  tine  foltie# 
and  weakoeeaea  of  nem  ptoduotive  oi,  0Md» 
Tlie  first  English  adVeotorera  were  iafluebced 
wholly  by  the  hopes  of  opening  a  goMea 
kuntain  siodilar  to  that  which  waa  d»wifl|g 
fr$m  Pera  and  Meaioo  ioto  Spain*  The  aa» 
tioa  waa  told  of  coHntriea  wbsre  tfae  bmnui* 
taiha  were  coiBfX)«ed  of  diamqiids)  akid  tfia 
ckiea  built  wholly  of  kigots  of  gold^  Soch 
were  the  df  eama  of  Cabot^  Frobisber,  end  Gil- 


bert,  ^iad  it  is  a  lamentable  display  i^  tlie  power  ohap. 
of/ avarice  ^h  the  human  mind,  to  behold'^ 
sagaeious  and  learned  Raleigh  bewildered  in  the 
same  foil  J !  Experience  has  at  length  corrected 
this  phrenzy,  and  Europe  is  now  wise  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  gold  and  silver  have  only 
an  artificial  and  relative  value;  that  industry 
alone  is  real  wealth,  and  tiiat  agriculture  and 
commerce  are  the  great  sources  of  national 
prosperity. 

Hie  produce  of  these  islands  however^  though 
cf  such  value  to  the  mother-country,  is  raised  at 
an  expense  to  the  cultivator,  which  perhaps  is 
not  equalled  in  any  other  pursuit,  in  any  country 
of  the  globe.  It  is  an  expense  too,  that  is 
permanent  and  certain;  while  the  returns  are 
more  variable  and  fluctuating  than  any  other; 
owing  to  calamities,  to  which  these  countries  are 
exposed,  botii  from  the  hands  of  God  and  man ; 
and  it  is  mournful  to  add,  that  the  selfish  or  mis- 
taken policy  of  man  is  sometimes  more  destruc- 
tive than  even  the  anger  of  Omnipotence ! 

At  the  time  that  I  write  this  (I79l\  the 
humanity  of  the  British  nation  is  tr^nblingly 
afive  to  the  real  or  fictitious  distresses  of  (iie 
African  labourers  in  these  and  the  other  islands 
ofdieWestlncKes:  and  the  holders  and  employers 
of  those  people  seem  to  be  marked  out  to  the 
public  indignation  for  proscription  and  ruin.  So 
strong  and  universal  a  sympathy  allows  no  room 
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fior  the  iober  tnrciie  of  immq,  or  it  ivoidd  be 
remembered,  that  the  condilioD  of  tfatt  imfii^- 
tuuate  mee  must  depend  greatly  on  the  oonditioa 
and  Gircumstanees  of  their  owners.  OppreawNi 
towards  the  principal,  will  be  felt  witii  dooUe 
force  by  his  dependantoi  and  the  blow  that 
wounds  the  master  will  exterminate  the  slave. 

The  propriety  of  these  remarks  will  be  seui 
in  subsequent  parts  of  ray  work,  when  I  oome 
in  course  to  treat  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery ; 
and  to  consider  the  commercial  system  of  Great 
Britain  towards  her  West  Indian  dependencies^ 
of  which  I  have  now  completed  the  catalogue. 
Here  then  I  might  close  the  third  book  of  my 
history;  but  it  has  probably  occurred  to  the 
reader,  that  I  have  omitted  the  two  govern- 
ments of  BAama  and  BenimiM\^  to  which 
indeed  it  was  my  intention^  when  I  b^an  my 
work,  to  appropriate  a  distinct  chapter.  An 
examinatioii  of  my  materials  has  induced  me  to 
alter  my  purpose ;  finding  myself  possessed  of 
scarce  any  memorials  concerning  the  dvil  his- 
tory of  those  islands,  that  are  not  f^ven  in  the 
numerous  geographical  treatises  with  which  the 
shelves  of  the  booksellers  are  loaded.    Of  tiie 

*  I  iiaTe  also  passed  oTsr  unootieed  tha  ssmU  ishads 
of  Anguilla  and  Barbuda,  as  being  of  too  little  importanoe 
to  merit  particular  description.  The  former  belongs  to 
the  Leeward  Island  government}  the  latter  is  the  private 
property  of  the  Codrington  fiunily. 
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prtsul  state  of  the  Bahaaia  ifikiidft,  Ineed  not  oraf. 
be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  my  ignorance,  in»  \^^,^ 
asmucb  as  eiren  the  lords  of  the  committee  of 
council  for  the  afiairs  of  trade  and  plantations 
were  tinable  to  obtain  satisfactory  information 
coDcerning  it  To  their  lordships'  inquiries, 
in  17809  as  to  the  extent  of  territory  in  those 
islands, — the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation, — 
the  number  of  white  inhabitants,-^productions 
and  exports^  &c.  the  only  answer  that  could  be 
obtained  from  the  governor  was  this,  tfuU  it  was 
at  that  time  mpomble  to  ascertain  any  of  thost 
particuUtn.  It  appears  however  from  the  tes- 
timony of  other  persons,  that  these  islands  in 
general  are  rocky  and  barren;  that  the  only 
article  cultivated  for  exportation  is  cotton,  of 
which  the  medium  export  is  fifteen  hundred 
bags  of  t^o  cwt;  that  the  inhabitants  (who 
in  1773  consisted  of  two  thousand  and  fifty-two 
whites,  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  blacks)  have  been  of  late  years  con- 
siderably augmented  by  emigrants  from  North 
America ;  but  of  their  present  numbers  no  pre- 
cise account  is  given.* 

•  The  Bahafloa  islands^  comprehending  those  which 
either  from  their  amallness,  the  barrenness  of  the  soU,  orthe 
waaiaf  wafter,  are  aoiohabited,  are  some  hundreds  in  naai-> 
ber.  Tbej  are  situated  between  the  %M  and  ^d  degrees 
of  aortb  latltttcle.  The  principal  of  tliem  are  Providence 
(Iwaaty^aeren  miles  long  and  deren  broad)^  Bahama^  Aba- 
oo,  Harboar  Island,  Elalhera^  Baama,  StBalvadore^  Long 
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BOOK  ConcerniQg  Bermudasy  Governor  &tnm  is 
more  explicit  From  his  answers  to  their  Lord- 
shifMs'  queries,  it  appears  that  they  contain  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  thousand  acres  of  very  poor 
land,  of  which  nine  parts  in  ten  are  either  un- 
cultivated, or  reserved  in  woods  for  the  suj^ly- 
ing  of  timber  for  building  small  ships,  sloops, 
and  shallops,  for  sale ;  this  being  in  truth  the 
principal  occupation  and  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants; and  the  vessels  which  they  furnish, 
being  built  of  cedar,  are  light,  buoyant,  and  ua- 
expensive. 

Of  the  land  in  cultivation,  no  part  was  ap- 
propriated to  any  other  purpose  thaii  that  oi 
raising  Indian  corn,  and  esculent  roots  and  ve- 
getables (of  which  a  considerable  supply  is  sent 
to  the  West  Indian  Islands)  until  the  year  1785, 
when  the  growth  of  cotton  was  attempted,  but 
with  no  great  success,  there  not  being  at  present 
more  than  two  hundred  acres  applied  in  this  line 
of  culture. 

The  number  of  white  people  of  all  ages  in 
Bermudas  is  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty-two  ;  of  blacks  four  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  nineteen.* 

laland,  Andros^  Bimini,  &c.    The  seat  ef  goveninMAt  it 
»l  the  town  of  Nassau  in  Providence.    Vid.  vol.  L  p.  7. 

*  It  were  an  act  of  great  iiyastiee  to  the  inbabitaataof 
Bermudas,  to  omit  the  very  honourable  testimony  whidi 
Governor  Brown  has  transmitted  to  government^  eoaoem* 
ing  the  treatment  of  their  n^gro  slaves.    ''  Nothing  (he 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  lands  become  less  fer-  chap. 
tile  as  we  recede  from  the  tropics,  and  were  there 
nd^aa,  there  certainly  is>  an  unaccountable  pro- 
pensity in  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  to  under- 
rate what  they  have  in  actual  possession,  it  would 
require  but  little  effort  to  convince  the  public  of 
the  vast  importance  of  our  West  Indian  depen- 
dencies ;  of  which  the  progressive  growth  has  now 
been  traced  from  the  first  settlement.  What  re- 
mains is  to  convey  that  conviction  to  the  English 
reader.  This  then,  after  taking  a  cursory  survey 
for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  of  the  present  in- 
habitants and  the  system  of  agriculture,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  accomplish  in  the  next  volume. 

obflerves)  can  better  shew  the  etste  of  slavery  In  Bermudas 
than  the  behaviour  of  the  blacks  in  the  late  war.  There 
were  at  one  time  between  fifteen  and  twenty  privateers 
fitted  out  from  hence»  which  were  partly  manned  by  negro 
slavesj  who  behaved  bot)i  as  sailors  and  marines  irre- 
proachably >  and  whenever  they  were  captured^  always  re- 
turoed,  if  it  was  in  their  power.  There  were  several  in- 
stances wherein  they  had  been  condemned  with  the  vessel 
and  bM,  and  afterwards  found  means  to  escape  $  and 
through  many  difficulties  and  hardships  returned  to  their 
master8''service.  In  the  ship  Regulator^  a  privateer^  there 
were  seventy  slaves.  She  was  taken  and  carried  into  Bos- 
ton. Sixty  of  them  returned  in  a  flag  of  truee  directly  to 
Bermudas.  Nine  others  returned  by  the  way  of  New  York. 
One  only  was  missings  who  died  in  the  cruize^  or  in  cap- 
tivity.**«-RqM>r<  of  the  Prioy  CouncU  on  the  Slave  Trade. 
Pari  in. 
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Since  the  Publicalkm  of  the  former  BdiliciiM  of  this  Work,  tke 


An  JCCOVNT  of  th6  Duig  ofF^ur  and  a  Bal/pm^  Cnil»»,  mwimig 
1796,  and  1796 ;  with  the  Anumni  of  the  Charges  and  Payinailt  to 
Exchequer  by  the  Receiver  General  of  the  Custome. 


Yean. 


by  the 

Haabwid 

ariaDslroin 

FroSiice   . 

ooDsigned  lo 

him. 


1794 
1795 
1796 


70,230  1  S 
6t,100  6  0 
57.665     1     9 


Total 


1S|P,69&    f^  11 


J*U— OJ 


Receipt 

intlw 

Plantaticns 

failieuGf 

Produce. 


L.      f.    4» 


6«92t  16    4 
14,907  IS    8 


«i4q9  9  H 


T«tiJ 
Receipt 


/" 

DutSBI, 

Freight, 


&c 


i£ni, 
&c. 


4. 


7,480    0    9177,710    1  ll| 


69.7S9i     S    4 
7«^fl  14    5 


fin  I  IIP  ■! 

920^004  18  H 


«7,979    8    9 
101,95^  18    4 


1,586    0    II 
.fi»|00    0 


t7/)10  15    S|  4,900    0 
U--, 


» 


947    8    4  12,986    0 


^(Mf ---Xhe  Di£Eerence  betvneca  tht  Ket  FnHM^i  1^ 


CuKMn  HovNk  l0Qd«m 
170i  Mtfidw  179^ 
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foQowing  Paper  has  been  laid  before  the  Hooae  of  Conmona. 


ill  Barhadtm  and  ih%  IsHmard  bUndi,  ta  Jmerica,f9r  the  Yean  1794^ 
whkh  U  k  HabU,  th§  N$t  Proceedi  thereof,  wUh  Me  Pmnmente  into  the 


I  t  I 


by  the  Hotbnd. 

^  >  * 


Sabriet 

to 

Ptentatko 

Oflccn* 


M* 


\,fn  15  10 
i,ra«  16  f 
ase  9  1 


Chaii^Qf 

IMTtTTfHgglBWt 

infhe 


M19    t  Hi 
4,747    1    44 


Bc6ei?er 
General. 


seo 

380 


Total 

of 

Cb«8«> 


k478  15 


6 


14,107    9    5i 


JL     i.  d. 

96,379    9  9 

31,948  17  10} 

•536  19  81 


Net 
noooodit 


1,140      ^059    7    4ii'lfa^»45  11    4 


1    s.  a. 

41,130  If  8| 

87>79    4  5i 

49^035  14  H 

I   il  i 


lUerinarOeDti^ 

into  tho 


x:    «.  d. 

48^1  15  4i 
34»176  3  10} 
39|03t    3    If 


117,090    T    4i 


fiom  Mooeyi  hM^  been  rcndttad  due  on  tener  Ton,  cr  fton 

the  Yetr,  as  im  particolafly  tho  One  b  te  Year  1796. 

J.  Milk, 

for  the  Hec  OcneniL 

Dio  Goopt  O«O0nL 

Iqapeetor  and  Stan,  of  Flanta.  CoHoc  Aocta^ 

Wm  Lmolm, 

Aoifaig  H«baiia  of  tbe  D«t7  df  4|  per  Cent. 

P.  Qr^cnf, 

GooptofDOw 


MO 


HlflTOAY.Of  THE 


Ab  account  of  the  several  Charges  upon  the  Fun  d,  arising 
by  the  Duties  of  Four  Pounds  and  One  Half  Pound  per 
Centum,  during  the  Years  1794,  1795,  aiidalZfl&4MyA  at  llie 
£zcheqiief. 


SALARIES  aod  PENSIONS 
p«d  «t  the  Eicb^^ker.   ; 

1794. 

1795. 

1796. 

L.     s     d. 

L. 

s.    d. 

L.        «.    d. 

Oovemon  of  Barbados 

2,000    0    0 

ffiOO 

0    0 

2,000    0    0 

.Bahama  Islands 

700"  0    0 

700 

T>    0 

7d(r  0  0 

JBermoda   .... 

750    0    0 

750 

Oj  0 

750    0    0 

t  Leeward  Islands 

1,J00    0    0 

1,^00 

0    0 

13,00    0    0 

Tobagp      .... 

li900    0    0 

1,300 

0    0 

1,500    0    0 

^Ovenada    .        .        .        • 

1,364    P    d 

1,364 

0    0 

1,364    0    0 

•DoipfauM »        .        •        . 

1,300    0    0 

1^00 

6   0 

1,300    0    0 

St  Vincent's      . 

1,300    0    0 

1,300 

0    0 

i;soo   0  0 

L^eiit.  Governors  of  Leeward  Islands 

300    0    0 

300 

0    0 

300     0    0 

TortoJa    . 

200    0    0 

200 

0    0 

200    0    0 

Antigua    .        • 

20«    0     0 

200 

0    0 

^     ~200    0    0 

•    .  Nevis 

300    O    0 

300 

0    0 

300    0    0 

Mcauemt 

SOO    0    0 

200 

0    0 

900    0    0 

St.  Kitt's. 

200    0    0 

200 

0    0 

200    0    0 

*  Grenada  . 

600    0    0 

600 

O    0 

600    0    0 

Dominica 

400    0    0 

400 

0    0 

400     0     0 

Agents  of  Grenada        .       . 

200    0    0 

200 

0    0 

200    0     0 

...      TurksMuul.^      . 

100     0  .0 

100 

0    0 

100    0     0 

And^or  Gaoeral  of  Plantations 

250    0     0 

250 

0    0 

250    0    0 

Chief  Justice  of  Virgm  Islands 

200    0     0 

200 

6  0 

200    0    0 

Gotremor  of  the  Bahama  li^Iands  to  ) 
make  up  the  Deficiencies  of  hb  Fees  > 
atJOOLper  Animm                         J 

32S    4     1 

844 

17  10 

208    8    6 

• 

Governor  of  Barbadoes  for  his  Serrjoei   . 

.1,500    0    0 

. 

Govenor  of  Martinique  for  his  Outfit 

Do.                 •        hisSakry     . 

Countess  Dow^r  of  Chatham,  John'^ 

1,500 
1,922 

n    A 

4    H 

1,977  15    H 

1 

Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  Right/ 
Honourable    William  Fitt,    duiugV 

• 

3,000    0    0 

3|000 

0    0 

3,000    0    0 

their   Xivea  scTenll^   and   suooea-i 

•rrely                                            .} 

'  • 

Representatives  of  the  Earl  of  Khnod  1 
(Perpetuitj) / 

1,000    0    0 

1,009 

0    0 

1,000    0    0 

Cairied  forward               X. 

1M92     4    1 

20^731 

2   H 

19,250    4    Of 
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SALARIES  and  PENSIONS 
paid  at  the  Exchequer. 

1794. 

1795. 

1796. 

1 

L.     t,   d. 

L.        t.   d. 

L.        $.    d. 

BrDoght  forward                L. 

18,892    4     1 

f0,73l     9    3§ 

19,250    4    0| 

Uenrj  Strachey,  Esq.  late  Secretaiy  to  S 
the  Commianon  for  restoring  Peace  ia  \ 
North  Amerka,  during  life                J 

587    0    0 

587    0    0 

587    0    0 

Heuy  Ellis,   Esq.  late  GoTenxv    of  "1 
Oeor^  andN««4   Seolia,  duiing'.). 
Pleasore        .   .                    -J 

800    0    0 

300    0    0 

SOO    0    0 

Mai7  Elliot,  Widow  of  Grey  Elliot,  Esq.'  -v' 
kte -(Mldltioiial  CItrfc.itt  Un&xuy  oCf - 
the  Office  of  Trade  and  Foreign  Plan-  2 
taffefisr     •    •  .                               '7^ 

>           .J 

■    ioo  0   d 

1          • 
100    0    0 

100    0    0 

Suflumih  MoDcktoD,  Widow  of  the  -|      .«^ 
Late  General  JMoncktim           J      ^^ 

'   100   0  b 

100    0    0 

100    0    0 

Peter  LiTins,  Esq.  formerly  Giief  Jus^l 
ticcofCanada         .        .        .         / 

t50    0    0 

222    5  lOi 

Ceased. 

'Ht^^^'}     Children^  the)    . 
MtfvMtftfai  ^  ^c  "JonAh  Martin,  f 

150    0    0 

50    0    0 

50    0    0 

.    50    0    0 

150    0^0 

50    0    0 
50    0    0 

50    0-    0 

150.  9  0 
50  0  0 
^0.0  0 
50    t)    0 

Henry  PioOmoi,  Stq.  hte  •  OwuMMiantr -k 
of  Customs    .          ..                       J 

761     0    0 

761     0    0 

761     0    0 

Charlotte  Todd          \yere,Esq.     V      - 

40    0    0 
30     0    0 
30     0    0 

40    0    0 

30    0    0 
30     0     0 

40  0  0 
30  0  0 
30    0    0 

James  Craufbrd^  Esq.  late  Governor  of  "l 
Bemada  Islands                              J 

407  10    0 

i  • 

Hennr  Chttki  Selifvyn,  Esq.  Ueotk  Gov,  1 
ofMontierrat         ...          / 

■ 

100    0    0 

8M90    4     1 

23,201     8    2 

22,005  14    Of 

Hammandttifi.— On  the  24th  Day  of  Eebnuiry,  1796,  the  Smn  of  L.40,000  wu  di- 
recttd  to  be  isned  oot  of  the  4|  per  Cent,  towaids  defraying  the  Charges  nd 
Expenses  of  His  Majesty's  Civil  Govenment. 


.G§org€  B/o$e. 


ItfMtnty  Chambers,  Whitehall, 
t7th  April,  1796. 
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Obiervationi  an  the  Dup^iitum,  Charaeter,  Mamien, 
•    .  amd  Habitt  of  IJifty  of  the  Maroon  Vigrou  i^  the 

Island  of  Jamaica ;  ahd  a  Detail  of  the 
Progress  J  and  Temiinatitm  of  the  late  War 
those  FeopU  and  the  White  Inhabitants:  frst  fuJh 
lished  separately  in  1 706« 

SECTION  L 

APPSN-  Jamaica,  as  we  have  seen,  was  oonqaand  from  die 
^^*  Spaniards,  during  the  prote^^tiorate  of  CrooBweH,  is 
tke  jesx  l655|  by  an  armanient  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Penn  and  General  Venables.  The  Spankh 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  possessed,  before  the  at- 
tack, about  1500  enslaved  Africans,  most  of  whom, 
on  the  surrender  of  their  masters,  retreated  to  llie 
mountains,  from  whence,  they  made  frequent  excur- 
sions to  harass  the  English*  Major-general  Sedge- 
wick,  one  of  the  British  officers,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Thurioe  (1656)  predicts,  that  these  blacks  would  prove 
a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  English.  He  adds,  that 
diey  gave  no  quarter  to  his  men,  but  destroyed  them 
whenever  they  found  opportunity ;  scarce  a  week  passi- 
ing  without  their  murdering  one  or  more  of  them; 
and  as  the  soldiers  became  more  confident  and  careless, 
the  negroes  grew  more  enterprismg  and  bloody-mmd- 
ed.    **  Having  no  moral  s^nse,''  coeiUMiei  he^  **  and 
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<<  not  umleMlaiidmg  what  die  laws  and  custont  of  dk   APPEN- 
^  Yilt  nationi  meam,  vre  'know  not  bow  to  capkalate  or 
**  treat  with  anj  of  tkaoi.     But  be  aamired  they  must 
**  ekher  be  destroyed,  or  brought  in^  upon  some  teroia 
'^  or  otbet }  or  else  they  wUI  prove  a  great  discoufige* 
^  ment  to  the  settbng  Ihe  country."    What  he  faro- 
tohl  soon  caoM  to  pats.    At  the  latter  pait  of  the 
■MB ti  year  (16^  the  aany  gained  some  triiiog  mfc* 
oesa  against  them;  b«e  thai  w«s  immediately  after* 
wards  severely  retaliated  by  the  sbughter  of  forty 
aol£en^  cut  off  as  they  were  carelessly  rambling  horn 
ibtir  fuartcrSk    A  detadmnnt  waa  immediately  sent 
m  prasuit  of  the  «emy,  which  caoM  op  with  and 
kiUed  aevan  or  eight  of  them;  but  they  stiU  found 
meana  to  hold  out,  untS  being  hard  pressed  the  year 
foUowsng  by  Colonel  IX Oyley,  who,  by  Ua  final  Ofer* 
inms  of  the  Spanard^  had  taken  fiom  them  all  hope 
of  fotaro  succour  from  dicir  ancient  aMsters,  they  be^ 
tasMS  very  much  atiei|^ttened  for  want  of  profisiona 
and  asamunition.    The  main  body,  under  the  eoofr* 
asand  of  a  negvo  named  JtuuLtk  jMos  (wboae  place 
of  retreal  in  the  pariah  of  Cfaurendon  still  retains  hie 
name)  at  k«gth  ssiritad  for  peace,  and  surrendered 
to  the  English  on  terms  of  pardon  and  freedom.    A 
Im^  (Mkrtyy  how«ver,(who  had  now  acquired  the  nanw 
ot  Maeoons''^)  remnined  hi  their  retreats  within  die 


*  The  word  ngidfies  MDOog  tbc  Sptnith  Americuu,  •oooixfln|  to  Mr. 
Long,  flog-hiMteni  the  wooo  abounding  with  the  iHId  boar,  and  the 
MfMdt  of  then  odttthudng  the  chief  Bwylnytnf  of  fi^Mre  MgnMi 
Mmr4no  is  the  Spaoish  woid  for  a  jouns  pig.  The  following  it  the  derl* 
vmImi.  howatcr,  giwp  m  ika  ymyrtopftlf ,  articte  Mmmt  "Oiiappayi 
marmu,  daiu  let  iiles  Ffaii9oiaea  let  ndgret  foghift.  Ce  tenne  vient  da  mot 
EspagDol  ^bnanrnqialtigidfle  OB  Singe.  Im  Sqiagiiolt  cinfent  ne  devoir 
pas  faire  plw  d'hoDiienr  i  ksan  nMUiewcas  evlafftt  ft^MUbv  qw  ds  ka 
appeUcr  wigei,  paiceqnllf  ae  netirDient  comne  oai  aidmatt  am  foods  da 


wetB*tmiqie>iintyipsQt#wiiBrd»ftMltiyi  le  iwywinil  4mi  tea 
licux  let  pint  ToiaiDt  de  lev  rstndt,"    The  reader  wUl  accept  winch  of 
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APPEN.  mouEilaiDs;  -where  they  fiot  only  augmeBted  tbeif 
numbers  by  natund  increace,  bu^  after  tfaa  idaiid  be- 
came thicker  sown  with  plastatioiM, .  tliey  were  fre- 
quently reinforced  by  fiigitive:  shvet.  At  length  diey 
grew  confident  enough  of.tfaeir  force  to  undertake  da- 
acemts  upon  their  intenorplaaberB,  many  of  whom  diey 
murdered,  from  time  to  time^  without  the. least  provo- 
catioQ ;  and  by  their  barbaolae»  and  outrages  intiau- 
dated  the  whites  from  ▼entuiing  to  any  considermhle 
distance  from  the  sea^coast 

In  1 663  the  Lieutenant'^iDemor,  Sir  Charlea  Lyt- 
telton,  and  his  council,  issued  a  proclamatkm^  oSttrng 
a  full  pardon,  tmvaty  acres  of  land,  and  ineedom  fioa 
all  manner  of  slavery,  to  each  of  them  who^eiiocdd  sur- 
render.   But  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  them  were  in- 
dinedito  aooept  the  terms  offered^  or  quk  their  samge 
way  of  life*  On  the  contrary,  they  were  belter  pleased 
with  the  more  ample  range  dwy  possessed  in  the  woods;^ 
where  their  hunting  grounds  were  not  yet  encroached 
upon  by  settlement*.    They  took  efiSsctual  care,  in- 
deed, tfiat  tto^  settlement  shoaid  be  esteblisbed  near 
them ;  for  they  butchensd  every  white  fiimily  thaft  ven- 
tured to  seat  itself  any  conskkraMe  diatsnce-  inland. 
When  the  governor  perceived  that  die  proclamatioa 
wiought  no  effisct^  Juan  de  Solas,  who  was  now  made 
Colonel  of  the  Black  Regiment,  was  sent  to  endeavour 
their  reduction ;  but  in  the  prosecution  of  this  service 
he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  cut  to  pieces*     In 
March,  ]664,  Captain  Coibeck,  of  the  white  miHtia, 
was  employed  for  the  same  purpose.    He  went  by  sea 
to  the  north  side ;  and,  having  gained  some  advantages 
over  the  Maroons,  he  returned  widi  one  who  pretended 
to  treat  for  the  rest.  This  embassy,  however,  was  only 
calculated  to  amuse  the  whites,  and  gain  some  respite; 
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for  die  MsrcMNis  no  sooner  found  tfieitasekeft  in  m  con*  AFPSNi 
ditioD  to  act,  and  the  ivfaite  inhabitants  hdled  into  se- 
curity, dian  they  began  to  renew  hostilities^  ronrdering^ 
as  befcre,  every  white  person,  without  distinction  of 
sex  or  age,  who  came  widiin  their  reach. 

In  this  way,  they  conbaued  to  distress  the  island  for 
upwards  of  forty  years,  dining  which  time  forty-four 
acts  d  Assembly  were  passed,  and  at  least  ^AOfiOOL 
exptHHdod  for  their  suppressbn.    In  1730^  they  were 
grown  so  fomtidahle,  under  a  vety  able  general,  named 
Cudjoe,  diat  it  was  found  expedient  to  strengthen  the 
colony  against  them  by  two  regiments  of  regular  troops, 
which  were  afterwards  formed  into  independent  com* 
panies,  and  employed,  with  odier  hired  parties^  <md 
the  whole  body  of  militia,  in  their  reduction.    In  ihit' 
year  1734,  Captain  Sloddart,  who  commanded  one 
of  these  parties,  projected,  and  executed  widi  great 
success  jsn  attack  of  the  Maroon  windward  town,  caHed 
Nanny,  situate  on  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
iriand.    Having  provided,  some  portable  swivel  grnis, 
he  silently  approadied,  and  reached  widiin  a  small 
distance  of  their  quarters  undiscovered.     After  halting 
for  some  time,  he  began  to  ascend  by  die  only  path 
leading  to  their  town^    He  found  it  steep,  rocky,  and 
difficult,  and  not  wide  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of 
two  persons  abreast.    However,  be  surmounted  these 
obstacles ;  and  having  gained  a  smaU  eminence,  com- 
manding the  huts  in  which  the  n^roes  were  asleep, 
he  fixed  his  litde  train  of  artillery  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  fired  upon  them  so  briskly,  that  many  were 
alain  in  their  habitations,  and  several  threw  themselves 
headkmg  down  the  precipice.    Captain  Sloddart  pur* 
sued  the  advantage;  killed  numbers,  took  many  pri- 
soners, and  in  short  so  completely  destroyed,  or  routed 
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AFPKN-  tlw  wirale  body,  dMl  Iktjr  Tirera  iiQftUe  aAHTiviidB  Id  c^ 
^^^'     feet  amy  eBterpme  of  moment  in  Am  qoartar  of  die 
island; 

About  the  same  time  another  party  of  tbe  Maroona^ 
having  perceived  that  a  body  of  the  militia  stationed 
at  tbe  barrack  of  Bagners  Aicicet^  in  St.  Mary's  pa- 
rishy  under  tbe  command  of  Colonel  Cbaiiton,  tirayed 
heedlessly  from  their  qnarten^  and  kept  no  otdcr, 
iiMrmed  a  project  to  cut  them  off,  and  whilst  the  oficc» 
were  at  dinner,  attended  by  a  very  few  of  dieir  men, 
the  Maroons  rushed  suddenly  from  the  adjacent  woods 
and  attacked  them.  Several  pieces  were  dischargad, 
the  repmt  of  which  akrmed  the  militia,  who  inunedi* 
ately  ran  to  their  arms,  and  came  up  in  time  to  nsena 
didr  officera  from  destruction.  The  Maroons  weia 
repulsed,  and  forced  to  take  dielter  in  the  wooda,  but 
the  militia  did  not  think  fit  to  pursue  them*  Some 
rumours  of  this  skinnish  reached  Spanish  Town,  wbiBh 
is  distant  from  the  spot  about  thirty  miles ;  and,  aa  afl 
the  circumstances  were  not  known,  the  mhabitants 
were  thrown  into  the  most  dreadful  alarm,  from  appro*' 
hensions  that  tbe  Maroons  had  defeated  Chariton,  and 
wero  in  full  march  to  attack  the  tovrn.  Aysconf^ 
then  commander  in  chief,  participating  m  the  geneial 
panic,  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  the  drums  to 
beat,  and  in  a  few  hours  collected  a  body  of  horse  and 
foot  who  went  to  meet  die  enemy.  On  the  second 
day  after  their  departure,  they  came  to  a  place  where, 
by  the  fires  which  remained  unextinguished,  they  snp» 
posed  the  Maroons  had  lodged  the  preceding  night 
They  therefore  followed  the  track,  and  soon  after  got 
sight  of  them*  Capttin  Edmnnds,  who  commanded 
the  detachment^  disposed  hss  men  for  action ;  but  the 
Maroons  declined  engaging,  and  fled  difieront  ways 
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Sefend  irf  tkcn^  however,  were  ahin  in  Ifae  pumtit,   appsn- 
end  ptbeTB  nede  pnecmen*    These  two  victories  re- 
dnoed  Aeir  strength,  end  filled  them  with  so  much 
tenor  that  they  never  afterwtnfa  appeared  in  any  con- 
flidcrable  body,  nor  dared  to  make  iny  stand;  indeed, 
fipom  the  commencement  of  the  war  till  this  period,  they 
had  not  once  ventured  a  pitched  battle,  but  skulked 
about  the  skirts  of  r^ssote  plantations,  surprising  strag- 
gleie,  and  murdering  the  whites  by  two  or  three  at  a 
time,  or  when  fhey  were  too  few  to  make  any  resist- 
ance. By  mght  they  seiaed  the  favourable  opportunity 
that  didmess  gave  them,  of  stealing  mto  die  settle* 
ments,  where  they  set  fire  to  cane*fields  and  out-honaes, 
kitted  all  the  cattle  they  could  find,  and  canried  the 
slaves  into  ciqptivity.    By  this  dastanlly  mediod  of 
conducting  the  war,  they  did  infinite  misdiief  to  die 
whites,  without  much  exposing  their  own  persons  to 
danger,  for  they  always  cautiously  avoided  fi|^tmg, 
eicept  with  a  number  so  disproportionally  inferior  to 
Aemselves,  as  to  afford  them  a  pretty  sure  espeolation 
of  victory.     Tbey  knew  every  secret  avenue  of  the 
country ;  so  that  they  couU  eitber  conceal  themselves 
from  pursuit,  or  shift  their  ravages  from  place  to  place, 
as  circumstances  required.    Such  were  the  many  dis- 
advantages under  which  the  English  had  to  deal  with 
those  desultory  fees ;  who  were  not  reducible  by  any 
regidar  pbn  of  attack ;  who  possessed  no  plunder  to 
aHatre  or  reward  the  asssilants;  nor  had  any  thing  to 
lose^  except  life,  and  a  wild  and  savage  freedom. 

Previous  to  the  succesees  above  mentioned,  the 
distress  mto  which  the  planters  were  thrown,  may  be 
collected  fimn  die  sense  which  die  legislature  of  Ja- 
maica expressed  in  some  of  their  acts.  In  the  year 
1773^  diey  set  fordi,  diet  <^die  Maroons  had,  widiin 
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APPEN-  a  few  yean  greatly  ineicaaed,  notwi&rtanding  iA  die 
measures  Ami  had  beea  concerted,  and  made  iise  of, 
for  their  suppression;  in  paiticular,  diat  they  bad 
grown  veiy  fonnidable  in  die  Nofdi-east,  Nordt-wei^ 
and  Soudi-westem  districts  of  the  island,  to  die  great 
terror  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  diose  parts,  who  bad 
greatly  suffered  by  the  frequent  robberies,  murders, 
and  depredations  committed  by  them ;  that  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Clarendon,  St.  Ann,  St*  Elizabedi,  West- 
morland, Hanover,  and  St.  James's,  they  were  consi- 
derably muldplied,  and  had  laige  settlements  among 
die  mountains,  and  least  accessible  parts ;  whence  th^ 
plundered  all  around  diem,  and  caused  several  phntiH 
tions  to  be  thrown  up  and  abandoned,  and  prevented 
many  valuable  tracts  of  land  from  bemg  cultivated,  to 
the  great  prejudice  and  diminution  of  his  Majesty's 
revenue,  as  well  as  of  die  trade,  navigation,  and  iXHi- 
sumpdon  of  British  manniactures;  and  to  the  mani- 
fest weakening,  and  preventmg  the  frirdier  increase  of 
the  strength  and  inhabitants,  in  the  island."  We  may 
learn  from  hence,  what  extensive  mischief  may  be  per- 
petrated by  the  most  despicable  and  cowardly  enamy. 
The  Assembly,  perceiving  that  the  employment  of 
flybg  pardes  had  proved  ineffectual,  by  the  length  of 
thor  marches,  the  difficulty  of  subsistmg  them  in  the 
woods  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  service*  required,  and 
the  fieiciUty  with  which  the  Maroons  eluded  their  pur- 
suit,  ordered  several  defensible  houses,  or  barracks, 
fortified  with  bastions,  to  be  erected  in  different  parts, 
as  near  as  possible  to  die  enemy^s  most  favourite 
haunts :  in  .each  of  these  they  placed  a  strong  gain- 
son,  and  roads  of  communication  were  opened  from 
one  to  the  odier.  These  garrisons  were  composed  of 
white  and  black  shot  and  bs^gage  negroes,  who  were 
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lU  duly  tnooed.  £?e|7  captaia  was  allowed  a  .pay  APPSVi 
of  ten  pounds,  the  lieutenants  each  five  pounds,  and 
Serjeants  four  pounds,  and  privates  two  pounds  per 
month.  They  were  subjected  to  the  rules  and  articles 
of  war;  and  the  whole  body  put  under  the  Gover* 
Dor's  immediate  order,  to  be  employed,  conjunctly 
or  separately,  as  he  should  see  occasion.  Their  ge- 
neral plan  of  duty,  as  directed  by  the  law,  was  to 
make  excursions  from  the  barracks,  scour  the  woods 
and  mountains,  and  destroy  the  provision  gardens  and 
haunts  of  the  Maroons ;  and  that  they  might  not  re- 
turn without  effecting  some  service,  they  were  required 
to  take  twenty  days  provision  with  them  on  every  such 
expedition.  Every  barrack  was  also  Jurnuhed  with 
a  pack  of  dogs,  provided  by  tlie  Churchwardens  of  the 
Ttsptctivt  parishes:  it  being  foreseen  that  these  ani- 
mals would  prove  extremely  serviceable,  not  only  in 
guarding  against  surprizes  in  the  night,  but  in  tracking 
die  enemy. 

This  arrangement  was  the  most  judicious  hithefto 
contrived  for  dieir  effectual  reduction;  for  so  many 
fortresses,  stationed  in  the '  very  centre  of  their  usual 
retreats,  well  supplied  with  every  necessary,  gave  the 
Maroons  a  constant  and  vigorous  annoyance,  and  in 
short  became  the  chief  means  of  bringing  on  that  treaty 
which  afterwards  put  an  end  to  this  tiresome  war. 

About  the  year  ITSTy  the  Assembly  resolved  on 
taking  two  hundred  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  into  their 
pay,  to  hasten  the  suppression  of  the  Maroons.  They 
passed  an  act  for  rendering  free  Negroes,  MulattOes, 
and  Indians,  more  useful,  and  forming  them  into  com- 
panies, with  proper  encouragement  Some  sloops 
were  despatched  to  the  Musquito  shore;  and  that 
^     VOL.  I.  MM 
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APPEN-  number  of  Indians  was  broostit  mto  the  tdand.  formed 

DiX        .  -  • 

into  companies  under  their  own  officers,  and  allowed 
forty  shillings  a  month  for  pay,  besides  shoes  and  odier 
articles.  White  guides  were  assigned  to  condact 
(hem  to  the  enemy,  and  they  gave  proof?  of  great  sa- 
gacity in  diis  service.  It  was  dieir  practice  to  observe 
(be  most  profound  silence  in  marching  to  the  enemy's 
quarters ;  and  when  they  had  once  hit  upon  a  track, 
they  were  sure  to  discover  the  haunt  to  which  it  led; 
They  effected  considerable  service,  and  were,  indeed, 
the  most  proper  troops  to  be  employed  in  that  species 
of  action,  which  is  known  in  America  by  die  name  of 
hush  fighting.  They  were  well  rewarded  for  Aetr 
good  conduct,  and  afterwards  dismissed  to  their  own 
country,  when  the  pacification  took  place  with  the 
Maroons. 

For  in  1738,  Governor  Trelawney,  by  the  advice 
of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  island,  proposed  over- 
tures of  peace  with  the  Maroon  chiefs.  Both  parties 
were  now  grown  heartily  wearied  out  with  this  tedious 
conflict.  The  white  inhabitants  wished  relief  from  the 
horrors  of  continual  alarms,  the  hardship  of  militaty 
duty,  and  the  intolerable  burthen  of  mamtaining  the 
army.  The  Maroons  were  not  less  anxious  for  an  ac- 
commodation :  they  were  hemmed  in,  and  closely  beset 
on  aB  ^ides ;  their  provisions  destroyed,  and  theniselves 
reduced  to  so  miserable  a  condition,  by  famine  and  in- 
cessant attacks,  that  Cudjoe  afterwards  declafed,  diat 
if  peace  had  not  been  offered  to  them,  they  had  MO 
choice  left  but  either  to  be  starved,  \kj  violent  hands 
on  themselves,  or  surrender  to  the  English  at  discretion. 
The  extremity  of  their  case,  however,  was  not  at  diat 
time  known  to  die  white  inhabitants,  and  dieir  number 
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was  supposed  to  be  twice  as  great  as  it  was  afterwards  APPEN- 
found  to  be.   The  articles  of  pacification  (which  I  have 
subjoined)  were  therefore  ratified  with  the  Maroon 
chiefs,  and  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land  assigned  to 
one  body  of  them,*  and  one  thousand  acres  to  another, 
which  the  legislature  secured  to  them  and  their  poste- 
rity in  perpetuity.  The  Assembly,  by  subsequent  laws, 
augmented  the  premium  allowed  the  Maroons  for  ap- 
prehending fugitive  slaves  to  three  pounds  per  head ; 
and  they  passed  many  other  regulations  for  their  better 
government  and  protection,  for  preventing  their  pur- 
chasing and  harbouring  negro  slaves,  and  for  directing 
in'  what  manner  diey  should  be  tried  in  the  case  of 
felony,  and  other  crimes,  committed  against  the  whites^f 

*  This  was  the  body  that  settled  in  Trelawney  Town,  and  are  the 
aneeitors  of  those  who  have  lateJy  tftkea  up  anus.  The  other  lA^ 
roon  neftoes  were  those  of  Aooompong  Town,  Crawford  Town,  and 
Nanny  Town,  to  each  of  which  lands  >$6re  alfotted.  The  aggregpite 
namber  tn  1795,  was  about  1600  men,  women  and  children. 

t  On  complaint  made,  on  oath,  to  a  justice  of  peaces  of  any  felony, 
borgbry,  fobbeiy,  or  other  offooe  whatsoever,  havh^  beeo  com- 
mitted by  Maroon  negroes,  he  is  reqnired  to  grant  a  warrant  to  ap- 
prehend the  offenders,  and  to  have  all  persons  broogbt  belbre  bim« 
or  some  odier  jostice,  than  can  gire  evidence;  and  i^  upon  exami- 
nation, it  appears  that  Ifaere  are  grounds  for  public  trial,  the  justice 
is  to  commit  the  accused,  unless  the  ofience  be  bailable,  and  bind 
over  the  witnesses.  They  are  to  be  tried  where  the  quarter  sessions 
are  held,  or  where  parochial  business  is  usually  ttmnsacted,  in  the 
following  manner : — ^The  justice  is  to  call  in  two  other  justices  (who 
must  anend,  or  forfeit  twenty  pounds  each)  and  they  are  to  summon 
fifteen  persons,  such  as  are  usually  impannelled  to  serve  on  juries,  to  ap- 
pear at  a  specified  time,  who  forfeit  five  pounds  each  if  they  neglect. 
There  must  be  ten  days  between  tlie  complaint  and  the  trim.  Ot  the 
fifteen  persons  summoned,  the  fint  twelve  who  appear  are  to  00m- 
pose  a  jury.  If  the  Maroon  be  foimd  guilty,  tiie  justices  may  give 
sentence,  acctHtilng  to  law,  of  death,  transportation,  public  whip- 
ping, or  confinement  to  hard  labour  for  not  more  than  twelve 
months.  Executiea  of  women  wiA  child  is  to  be  respited  tmtil  a 
reasonable  time  after  delivery ;  and  where  sentence  of  death  or  trans- 
portation shall  be  ptttted  (except  for  rebeUioes  conspiracies.)  execu- 
tion is  to  be  respited  until  the  Governor's  pleasure  be  ngnified;  the 
justices  may  also  respite  the  execution  of  any  other  sentence  tih  his 
pleasure  be  known,  if  they  see  cause.  Where  several  are  capitally 
convicted  for  the  same  o&nce,  one  only  is  to  SHfier  death,  except 
fior  mttrdbr  or  rebellion. 

M  M  2 
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APPEN'  and  thus  an  end  was  at  length  happily  put  to  thisr 
tedious  and  ruinous  contest;  a  contest  which,  while 
it  lasted,  seemed  to  portend  nothing  less  than  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  colony. 

Articles  of  pacification  with  the  Maroons  of  Trelawm^ 
Townf  concluded  March  the  first,  1738. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.     Whereas  Captain  Cud- 
joe,  Captain  Accompong,  Captain  Johnny,  Captain 
Cuffee,  Captain  Quaco,  and  several  other  Negroes, 
their  dependents  and  adherents,  have  been  in  a  state  of 
war  and  hostility,  for  several  years  past,  against  our 
sovereign  lord  the  King,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island;   and   whereas  peace   and   friendship    among 
mankind,  and  the  preventing  the  effusion  of  blood, 
is  agreeable  to  God,  consonant  to  reason,  and  deaired 
by  every  good  man ;  .and  whereas  his  Majesty,  King 
George  the  Second,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  of  Jamaica  Lord,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
8cc.  has   by  his   letters   patent,    dated  February  the 
twenty-fourth,     one    thousand    seven    hundred    and 
thirty-eight,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  granted 
full  power  and  authority  to  John  Guthrie  and  Francis 
Sadler,  Esquires,  to  uegociate  and  finally  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  aforesaid  Cap- 
tain Cudjoe,  and  the  rest  of  his  captains,  adherents,  and 
other?  his  men ;  they  mutually,  sincerely,  and  amicably 
have  agreed  to  the  following  articles :   First,  That  all 
hostility  shall  cease  on  both  sides  for  ever.     Secondly, 
That  the  said  Captain  Cudjoe,  the  rest  of  his  captains, 
adherents,  and  men,  shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  b  a 
perfect  state  of  freedom  and  liberty,  excepting  those 
who  have  been  taken  by  them,  or  fled  to  them,  within 
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two  years  last  past,  if  such  are  willing  to  return  to  their  APPEN- 
said  masters  and  owners,  with  full  pardon  and  indem-  ^^2i. 
nitj  from  their  said  masters  or  owners  for  what  is  past ; 
provided  always,  that  if  they  are  not  willing  to  return, 
Aej  shall  remain  in  subjection  to  Captain  Cudjoe  and 
in  friendship  with  us,  according  to  the  form  and  tenor 
of' this  ti'eaty.  Thirdly,  That  they  shall  enjoy  and 
possess,  for  themselves  and  posterity  for  ever,  all  the 
lands  situate  and  lying  between  Trelawney  Town  and 
the  Cockpits,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  acres, 
bearing  north-west  from  the  said  Trelawney  Town. 
Fourthly,  That- they  shall  have  liberty  to  plant  the  said 
lands  with  coffee,  cocoa,  ginger,  tobacco,  and  cotton, 
and  to  breed  cattle,  hogs,  goats,  or  any  other  stock, 
and  dispose  of  the  produce  or  increase  of  the  said  com- 
modities to  the  inhabitants  of  this  island;  provided 
always,  that  when  they  bring  the  said  commodities 
to  market,  they  shall  apply  first  to  the  custos,  or  any 
other  magistrate  of  the  respective  parishes  where  they 
expose  their  goods  to  sale,  for  a  licence  to  vend 
the  same.  Fifthly,  That  Captain  Cudjoe,  and  all  the 
Captain's  adherents,  and  people  now  in  subjection 
to  him,  shall  all  live  together  within  bounds  of  Tre- 
lawney Town,  and  that  they  have  liberty  to  hunt 
where  they  shall  think  fit,  except  within  three  miles 
of  any  settlement,  crawl,  or  pen;  provided  always, 
that  in  case  the  hunters  of  Captain  Cudjoe  and  those 
of  other  settlements  meet,  then  the  hogs  to  be  equally 
divided  between  both  parties.  Sixthly,  That  the 
said  Captain  Cudjoe,  and  his  successors,  do  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  take,  kill,  suppress,  or  destroy, 
either  by  themselves,  or  jointly  widi  any  other  number 
of  men,  commanded  on  that  service  by  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  or  Commander  in  Chief  for  die  time 
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APPEN-  beings  all  rebels  wheresoever  they  be,  throughout  dib 
^^^'  island,  uoiess  they  submit  to  the  same  terms  of  accom- 
modation granted  to  Captain  Cudjoe,  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Seventhly,  That  in  case  this  island  be  in- 
vaded by  any  foreign  enemy,  the  said  Captain  Cudjoe, 
and  his  successors  hereinafter  named  or  to  be  ap- 
pointed, shall  then,  upon  notice  given,  immediately 
repair  to  any  place  the  Governor  for  the  time  being 
shall  appoint,  in  order  to  repel  the  said  invaders  with 
his  or  their  utmost  force,  and  to  submit  to  the  orders 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  on  that  occasion*  Eighthly, 
That  if  any  white  man  shall  do  any  manner  of  injury 
to  Captain  Cudjoe,  his  successors,  or  any  of  his  or 
their  people,  they  shall  apply  to  any  commanding 
officer  or  magistrate  in  the  neighbourhood  for  jusdce; 
and  in  case  Captain  Cudjoe,  or  any  of  his  peopk,  thaU 
do  any  injury  to  any  wkite  person,  he  shall  submit  Am- 
self,  or  deliver  up  such  offenders  to  justice.  Nmthly, 
That  if  any  negro  shall  hereafter  run  away  from  ther 
masters  or  owners,  and  fall  into  Captain  Cudjoe's 
hands,  they  shall  immediately  be  sent  back  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  next  parish  where  they  are 
taken ;  and  those  that  bring  them  are  to  be  satisfied 
for  their  trouble,  as  the  legislature  shall  appoint* 
Tenth,  That  all  negroes  taken,  since  the  ndsing  of  this 
party  by  Captain  Cudjoe's  people,  shall  immediately 
be  returned.  Eleventh,  that  Captain  Cudjoe,  and 
bis  successors,  shall  wait  on  his  Excellency,  or  die 
Commander  in  Chief  for  the  time  being,  every  year,  if 
thereunto  required.  Twelfth,  That  Captain  Cudjoe, 
during  his  life,  and  the  captains  succeeding  him,  sbaJl 

*  The  Aflaembiy  gnmted  a  premium  of  thirty  sldUings  §br  each  foglL 
tire  Blave  moraed  to  hit  onner  bj  the  Mmqodb,  headct  esptiMSb 
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have  fuU  power  to  inflict  any  punishment  they  think  AStW^ 
proper  for  crimes  committed  by  their  men  among  ^^ 
themselves,  death  only  excepted;  in  which  case,  if 
the  Captain  thinks  they  deserve  death,  he  shall  be 
obliged  to  bring  them  before  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  shall  order  proceedings  on  their  trial  eqilal  tp 
those  of  otiier  free  negroes.  Thirteenth,  That  Captain 
Codjoe,  with  his  people,  shall  cut,  clear,  and  keep 
open,  large  and  convenient  roads  from  Trelawney 
Town  to  Westmorland  and  St.  Jiime^'s,  and  if  possiblfs 
to  St.  Elizabeth's.  Fourteenth,  That  two  white  men,  to 
be  nominated  by  his  Excellency,  or  the  Commander  in 
Chief  for  the  time  being,  shall  constantly  live  and  resiitp 
with  Captain  Cudjoe  and  his  successors,  in  ord^r  to 
aiaJHtain  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  island.  Fifteenth,  That  Captain  Cudjoe 
•ban,  during  his  life,  be  Chief  Commander  in  TreUw- 
aey  Town ;  after  his  decease  the  command  to  devolve 
091  his  brother  Captain  Accompong ;  and  in  case  of 
his  decease,  on  his  next  brother  Captam  Johnny; 
and,  fiEuling  him.  Captain  Cuffee  shall  succeed;  who 
is  to  be  succeeded  by  Captain  Quaco ;  and  after  all 
their  demises,  the  Governor,  or  Commander  in  Chief 
for  the  time  being,  shall  appoint,  from  time  to  timis, 
whom  he  thinks  fit  for  that  command. 

In  testimony,  &c.  8(c» 
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SECTION  II. 

The  preceding  Section  consists  chiefly  of  an  extract 
from  die  History  of  Jamaica,  by  Edward  LonO| 
Esq.  published  in  1774,  whose  account  I  have  chos^i 
to  adopt,  rather  than  offer  a  narrative  of  my  own, 
for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  I  have  nothing  to  add, 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Maroons,  to  what  Mr. 
Long  has  so  distinctly  related ;  and  secondly,  because 
its  adoption  exempts  me  from  all  suspicion  of  having 
jabficated  a  tale,  calculated  to  justify  certain  circum. 
stances  and  transactions,  of  which  complaint  was 
lately  made  in  the  British  Parliament,*  and  to  which 
due  attention  shall  hereafter  be  paid.  In  the  mean- 
while, I  shall  take  up  and  continue  the  subject  where 
Mr.  Long  left  it,  beginning  with  some  reflection  on  the 
situation,  character,  ipanners,  and  habits  of  life  of  the 
Maroon  negroes ;  and  thus  tracing  the  cause  of  their 
late  revolt  to  its  origin. 

The  clause  in  the  treaty,  by  which  these  people 
were  compelled  to  reside  within  certain  boundaries  in 
the  interior  country,  apart  from  all  other  negroes,  was 
founded,  probably,  oh  the  appr^ension  that  by  suf- 
fering them  to  intermix  with  the  negroes  in  slavery, 
the  example  which  they  would  thereby  continually. pre* 
sent  of  successful  hostility,  might  prove  contagious, 
and  create  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves  an  impatience  of 
subordination,  and  a  disposition  for  revolt;  but  time 
has  abundantly  proved  that  it  was  an  ill-judged  and  a 
fatal  regulation.    The  Maroons,  mstead  of  being  est»> 

•  March,  1796. 
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btished  into  separate  hordes  or  communities,  in  the  appen* 
strongest  parts  of  the  interior  country^  should  have  been 
encouraged  by  all  possible  means  to  frequent  the  towns 
and  to  intermix  with  the  negroes  at  large.  All  dis- 
tinction between  the  Maroons  and  the  other  free  blacks 
wouM  soon  have  been  lost;  for  the  greater  number 
would  have  prevailed  over  the  less ;  whereas  the  policy 
of  keeping  them  a  distinct  people,  continually  inured 
to  arms,  introduced  among  them  what  the  French  call 
an  esprit  de  corps,  or  community  of  sentiments  and 
interests;  and  concealing  from  them  the  powers  and 
resources  of  the  whites,  taught  them  to  feel,  and  at 
the  same  time  highly  to  overvalue,  their  own  relative 
strength  and  importance. 

It  has  been  urged  agamst  tiie  colonial  legislature^ 
as  another,  and  a  still  greater,  oversight,  that  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  no  manner  of  attention  was 
given  to  the  improvement  of  tliese  ignorant  people  in 
civilization  and  morals.  The  o£Bce  of  Saperintendant, 
it  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  was  commonly 
bestowed  on  persons  of  no  education  or  consequence, 
and  soon  became  a  mere  sinecure.  Mr.  Long  ob- 
served, many  years  ago,  that  the  Maroons  would  pro- 
bably prove  more  faithful  allies,  and  better  subjects,  if 
pains  were  taken  yto  instil  into  their  mindt  a  few  no> 
tions  of  honesty  and  religion ;  and  the  establishment 
of  schools,  and  the  erection  of  s  chapel  in  each  of  the 
townsi,  were  recommended  as  measures  of  indispen- 
sable necessity* 

That  these  observations  are  altogether  ill-founded, 
I  will  not  presume  to  affirm.  Man,  in  his  savage  state, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  shive  of  superstition ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  and  policy  of  a  good  government 
(let  its  system  of  religion  be  what  it  may)  to  direct  the 
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AFPEN-  weaknesses  of  our  fellow-creatttres  to  the  promotiob  of 
^^  tbeir  happiness.  The  Christian  is  not  only  the  best 
system  of  religioD  calculated  for  the  attaioment  of  that 
end)  but)  by  leading  the  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  tmtli 
and  immortality,  contributes  more  than  any  other  to 
amend  the  heart,  and  exalt  the  human  character. 

Of  this  high  and  important  truth  I  hope  that  I  9m 
fully  sensible :  yet  I  cannot  suppress  the  opinion  which 
I  have  long  smce  entertained,  that  the  conTeraioo  of 
savage  men,  from  a- life  of  barbarity  to  die  knowledge 
and  practice  of  Christianity,  is  a  work  of  much  greater 
difficulty  than  many  pious  and  excellent  pera^M  ia 
Great  Britain  seem  fondly  to  imagine. 

Concerning  the  Maroons,  they  are  in  general  igno- 
rapt  of  our  language,  and  all  of  them  attached  to  the 
gloomy  superstitions  of  Africa  (derived  firons  tbeir  an- 
cestors) with  such  .enthusiastic  zeal  and  reverential 
ardour,  as  I  think  can  only  be  eradicated  with  tbeir 
lives.  The  Gentoos  of  India  are  not,  I  coisceivc^ 
more  sincere  in  their  faith  than  the  negroes  of  Gtunea 
in  believing  the  prevalence  of  Obi,*  and  die  super- 
natural power  of  their  Obeah  men.  Obstacles  like 
these,  accompanied  widi  the  fierce  and  sordid  man- 
ners which  I  shall  presendy  describe,  few  clergynien 
would,  I  diink,  be  pleased  to  encounter,  lest  thqr 
might  experience  all  the  sufferuig9>  without  acquiring 
the  glory  of  martyrdom* 

UiKder  disadvantages  of  such  magnitude  was  found* 
ed  the  first  legal  establishment  of  our  Maroon  allies  in 
Jamaica.  Inured,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  to  a  life 
of  warfare  within  the  island,  jit  is  a  matter  of  astonisb- 

•  A  ipodm  sf  FNtended  M^^  dcpcrilisd  St  Ittse  m  VoL  a.  Boafc  4 
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metit  tfist  they  submitted,  for  any  lengdi  of  time,  to  any  APPEN* 
system  of  subordination  or  government  Mrbatever.  It 
is  probable  tbey  were  chiefly  induced  to  remain  quiet 
by  the  great  encouragement  that  was  held  out  to  them 
for  the  apprehending  fiigitive  slaves,  and  being  al« 
lowed  to  range  over  the  uncultivated  country  without 
intemiptiony  possessing  an  immense  wilderness  for 
their  hunting  grounds.  These  pursuits  gave  lull  em- 
ployment to  the  restless  and  turbulent  among  them. 
Their  game  was  the  wild  boar,  which  abounds  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Jamaica;  and  the  Maroons  had  a 
method  of  curing  the  flesh  without  salting  it.  This 
commodity  they  firequently  brought  to  market  in  the 
towns;  and,  with  the  money  arising  from  the  sale, 
and  the  rewards  which  they  received  for  the  delivery 
to  their  owners  of  runaway  slaves,  they  purchased 
salted  beef,  spirituous  liquors,  tobau:co,  fire-arms,  and 
ammunition,  setting  little  or  no  accomit  on  clothing 
of  any  kind,  and  regarding  as  supeifluous  and  useless 
most  of  those  things  which  every  people,  in  the  lowest 
degree  of  civilization,  would  consider  as  almost  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  human  existence. 

Their  language  was  a  barbarous  dissoiiance  of  the 
African  dialects,  with  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  brdu» 
English;  and  their  thoughts  and  attention  seemed 
wholly  engrossed  by  their  present  pursuits,  and  the 
objects  immediately  around  diem,  without  any  reflec- 
^ons  on  the  past,  or  solicitude  for  the  future.  In 
common  with  all  the  nations  of  Africa,  they  believed, 
however,  as  I  have  observed,  in  the  prevalence  of  Obi, 
and  the  authori^  which  such  of  their  old  men  as  had 
die  reputation  of  wizards  or  O&eoA-men,  posstsssed 
over  them,  was  sometimes  very  saccassfuUy  employed 
in  keeping  them  in  subordination  to  their  chi^. 
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APPEN-  HaviQgy  in  the  resources  diat  have  been  mentioned^ 
the  means  of  procuring  food  for  their  daily  support, 
they  had  no  inclination  for  the  pursuits  of  sober  in- 
dustry. Their  repugnance  to  the  labour  of  tilling  die 
earth  was  remarkable.  In  some  of  th^  villages  I 
never  could  perceive  any  vestige  of  culture ;  but  the 
situation  of  their  towns,  in  such  cases,  was  generally 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  plantations  belonging  to  tbe 
whites,  from  the  provision  grounds  of  which  they 
either  purchased,  or  stole,  yams,  plantains,  com, 
and  other  esculents.  When  they  had  no  supply  of 
this  kind,  I  have  sometimes  observed  small  patdies 
of  Indian  com  and  yams,  and  perhaps  a*  few  strag- 
gling plantain  trees,  near  their  habitations;  but  the 
ground  was  always  in  a  shocking  state  of  neglect  and 
cuin* 

The  labours  of  the  field,  however,  such  as  they 
-  were  (as  well  as  every  other  species  of  drudgery),  were 
performed  by  the  women,  who  had  no  other  means 
of  clearing  the  ground  of  the  vas^  and  heavy  woods 
with  which  it  is  every  y^bere  encumbered,  than  by 
placing  fire  round  the  trunks  of  tibe  trees  till  they 
were  consumed  in  the  middle,  and  fell  by  dieir  own 
weight  It  was  a  service  of  danger ;  but  the  Maroons, 
like  all  other  savi^e  nations,  regarded  their  wives  as 
so  many  beasts  of  burthen ;  and  felt  no  more  concern 
at  the  loss  of  one  of  them,  than  a  white  planter  would 
have  felt  at  the  loss  of  a  bullock.  Polygamy  too, 
with  their  other  African  customs,  prevailed  among  die 
Maroons  universally.  Some  of  their  principal  men 
claimed  from  two  to  six  wives,  and  the  miseriefl  at 
their  situation  left  these  poor  creatures  neithei:  leisure 
nor  inclinadon  to  quarrel  with  each  odier* 

This  spirit  of  brutality  which  the  Marocms  always 
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displayed  towards  their  wives,  extended  in  some  de-   APFEN- 
gree  to  their  children.     The  paternal  authority  was 
at  all  times  most  harshly  exerted ;  but  more  especially 
towards  the  females.     I  have  been  assured,  that  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  circumstance  for  a  father,  in 
B  fit  of  rage  or  drunkenness,  to  seize  his  own  infant, 
which    had    offended    him  by  crying,    and   dash   it 
against  a  rock,  with  a  degree  of  violence  that  often 
proved  fatal.    This  he  did  without  any  apprehension  ^ 
of  punishment;  for  the  superintendant,  on  such  oc- 
casions, generally  found  it  prudent  to  keep  his  dis^ 
tance,  or  be  silent.     Nothing  can  more  strikingly  de^ 
monstrate  the  forlorn  and  abject  condition  of  the  young 
women  among  the  Maroons,  than  the  circumstances 
which  every  gentleman,  who  has  visited  them  on  fes- 
tive occasions,  or  for  the  gratifibcation  of  curiosity, 
knows  to  be  true ;  the  offering  their  own  daughters, 
by  the  first  men  among  them,  to  their  visitors;  and 
bringing  the  poor  girls  forward,  with  or  without  their 
consent,  for  the  purpose  of  j>rostitution. 

Visits  of  this  kind  were  indeed  but  too  acceptable 
bo^  to  the  Maroons  and  their  daughters:  for  they 
generally  ended  in  drunkenness  and  riot.  The  visi- 
tors  too  were  not  only  fleeced  of  their  money,  but 
were  likewise  obliged  to  furnish  the  feast,  it  being  in- 
dispensably necessary,  on  such  occasions,  to  send  be- 
forehand wine  and  provisions  of  all  kinds ;  and  if  the 
guests  expected  to  sleep  on  beds  and  in  linen,  they 
must  provide  those  articles  also  for  themselves.  The 
Maroons,  however,  if  the  party  consisted  of  persons 
of  consequence,  would  consider  themselves  as  highly 
honoured,  and  would  supply  wild-boar,  land-crabs, 
pigeons,  and  fish,  and  entertain  dieir  guests  with  a 
hearty  and  boisterous  kind  of  hospitality^  which  had 
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AFFEN-  at  least  the  charms  of  novelty  and  singularit j  to  recom- 
mend  it. 

On  such  occasions,  a  mock  fight  always  constitHted 
a  part  of  the  entertainment.  Mr.  Long  has  given  the 
following  description  of  a  scene  of  this  kind^  which 
was  exhibited  by  the  Trelawney-Town  Maroims^  m 
the  presence  of  the  Governor,  in  1764.  ''  No  sooner 
(he  observes)  did  the  horn  sound  the  signal,  than  they 
all  joined  in  a  most  hideous  yell,  or  war-hoop,  and 
bounded  into  action.  With  amazing  agility  they  ran, 
or  rather  rolled,  through  their  various  firings  and 
evolutions.  This  part  of  their  exercise,  indeed,  more 
justly  deserves  to  be  styled  evolution  than  any  that  is 
practised  by  the  regular  troops;  for  diey  fire  stoop- 
ing almost  to  the  very  ground;  and  no  sooner  are 
their  muskets  discharged,  than  they  throw  themselves 
into  a  thousand  antic  gestures,  and  tumble  over  and 
over,  so  as  to  be  continually  shifting  tiieir  place ;  die 
intention  of  which  is  to  elude  the  shot,  as  well  as  to 
deceive  the  aim  of  their  adversaries,  which  their  nim- 
ble and  almost  instantaneous  change  of  position  ren- 
ders eltremely  uncertain.  When  tiiis  part  of  thdr 
exercise  was  over,  they  drew  their  swords ;  and  wind- 
ing their  horn  again,  began,  in  wild  and  wariike 
gestures,  to  advance  towards  his  Excellency,  endea- 
vouring to  throw  as  much  savage  fury  into  their 
looks  as  possible.  On  approaching  near  hiro^  some 
waved  their  rusty  blades  over  his  head,  dien  gently 
laid  them  upon  it;  whilst  others  clashed  their  arms 
togedier  in  horrid  concert.  They  next  brought  thdr 
muskets,  and  piled  them  up  in  heaptf  at  his  feet, 
8cc.  &c." 

With  all  this  seeming  fury  and  affected  bravery, 
however,  I  suspect  diat  they  are  far  below  the  whites 
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ki  personal  valour.    Their  mode  of  flghtifig  m  real  apP£N< 
war,  18  a  system  of  stratagem,  bush-fighting,  and  am- 
buscade.   I  will  noty  indeed,  affirm  that  such  a  system 
alone,  though  it  displays  no  proof  of  courage,  is  ab- 
solutely evidence  to  the  contrary*     I  believe  it  is  the 
natural  mode  of  attack  and  defence ;   and  that  the 
practice  of  open  war,  among  civilized  nations,  is  artifi- 
cial and  acquired.     It  is  rather  from  their  abominable 
and  habitual  cruelty  to  their  captives,  and  above  all 
to  women  and  children,  and  from  the  shocking  enor- 
mities which  they  practise  on  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  enemies,  that  I  infer  the  deficiency  of  the  Ma- 
roons in  the  virtue  of  true  courage.     In  their  treat- 
ment of  fugitive  slaves,  they  manifest  a  blood-thirsti- 
ness of  disposition,  which  is  otherwise  unaccountable ; 
for,  although  their  vigilance  is  stimulated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  reward,  they  can  have  no  possible  motives  of 
revenge  or  malice  towards  the  unfortunate  objects  of 
their  pursuit :  yet  it  is  notorMmsly  true,  that  they  wish 
for  nothing  more  than  a  pretence  to  put  the  poor 
wretches  to  death,  frequently  maiming  them  without 
provocation ;  and,  until  mile-money  was  allowed  by  , 
the  legislature,  oftentimes  bringing  home  the  head  of 
the  fugitive,  instead  of  the  living  man ;  making  the  plea 
of  resistance  an  excuse  for  their  barbarity. 

In  the  year  1760,  an  occasion  occuned  of  putting 
the  courage,  fidelity,  and  humanity  of  these  people 
to  the  test.  The  Koromantyn  slaves,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  rose  into  rebellion,  and  the  Maroons  were 
cidled  upon,  according  to  treaty,  to  co-operate  in  their 
suppression.  A  party  of  them  accordingly  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  action,  the  second  or  third  day  after 
the  rebellion  had  broken  out.  The  whites  had  already 
defeated  the  insutgents,  in  a  pitched  battle^  at  Hey- 
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AFPEN-   wood-Hall,  killed  eiffht  or  nkie  of  their  Domber.  and 

DIX.  ... 

driven  the  remainder  into  the  woods.  Tlie  Marooiii» 
were  ordered  to  pursue  them,  and  were  promised  a 
certain  rew»rd  for  each  rebel  they  might  kill  or  take 
prisoner.  They  accordingly  pushed  into  the  woods, 
and  after  rambling  about  for  a  day  or  two,  returned 
with  a  collection  of  human  ears,  which  they  pretended 
to  have  cut  off  from  the  heads  of  rebels  which  they 
had  slain  in  battle,  the  particulars  of  which  they  mi- 
nutely related.  Their  report  was  belieyed,  and  they 
received  the  money  stipulated  to  be  paid  them;  yet 
it  was  afterwards  found  that  they  had  not  killed  a 
man;  that  no  engagement  had  taken  place;  and  that 
the  ears  which  they  had  produced,  had  been  severed 
from  the  dead  Negroes  which  had  lain  unburied  at 
Heywood-HalL 

Some  few  days  after  this,  as  the  Maroons  and  a 
detachment  of  the  74th  raiment,  were  stationed  at 
a  solitary  place,  surrounded  by  deep  woods,  called 
Down's  Cove,  the  detachment  was  suddenly  attacked 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  the  rebels.  The  senti- 
nels were  shot,  and  the  huts  in  which  the  soldiers  were 
lodged,  were  set  on  fire.  Tl^e  light  of  the  flames, 
while  it  exposed  the  troops,  served  to  conceal  the 
rebels,  who  poured  in  a  shower  of  musketry  from  all 
quarters,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  were  slain.  Major 
Forsyth  who  commanded  the  detachment,  formed  his 
men  into  a  square,  and  by  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  from 
all  sides,  at  length  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire. 
During  the  whole  of  this  affair  the  Maroons  were  not 
to  be  found,  and  Forsyth,  for  some  time,  suspected 
that  they  were  themselves  the  assailants.  It  was  dis- 
covered, however,  that,  immediately  on  die  attack, 
the  whole  body  of  them  had  thrown  themselTes  flat  on 
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tiie  ground,  and  continued  m  diat  positioif  until  the   APPEN- 
rebds  retreated,  -without  firing  or  receiving  a  shot. 

A  party  of  them,  indeed,  had  afterwards  the  merit 
(a  merit  of  which  they  loudly  boasted)  of  ktUing  the 
ie^er  of  the  rebels.  He  was  a  young  negro  of  the 
Koromantyn  nation,  named  Tackey,  aiid  it  was  said 
had  been  of  free  condition,  and  even  a  chieftain,  in 
Africa,  l^his  unfortunate  man,  having  seen  most  of 
Mi  companions  slaughtered,  was  discovered  wander- 
ing in  the  woods  without  arms  or  clothing,  and  was  im» 
mediately  pursued- by  the  Maroons,  in  full  cry.  The 
chase  was  of  no  long  duration ;  he  was  shot  through 
the  head;  and  it  is  painful  to  relate,  but  unquestionably 
true,  that  his  savage  pursuers,  having  decollated  the 
body,  in  order  to  preserve  the  head  as  the  trc^hy  of 
victory,  roasted  and  actually  devoured  the  heart  and 
mtraUi  of  the  wretched  vietim !  ^ 

The  misconduct  of  these  people  in  this  rebellion, 
whether  proceeding  from  cowardice  or  treachery,  was, 
however,  overlooked.  Living  secluded  from  the  rest 
of  the  community,  they  were  supposed  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  rules  and  restraints  to  which  all  other  ' 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  were  subject ;  and  the  vigi-  ■ 
lance  of  justice  (notwithstanjfing  what  has  recently 
happened)  seldom  pursued  them,  even  for  offences  of 
the  moat  atrocious  nature* 

In  truth,  it  always  leeaoed  to  me,  that  the  whites 

*  The  drcanftanccs  that  I  have  related  oonoeniing  the  conduct  of  the 
Maroons,  io  the  rebellion  of  1760»  are  partly  founded  on  my  own  know- 
ledge and  personal  ohscrration  at  the  time  (having  been  myself  present) 
«r  Ihim  the  tettliBOoy  of  eye>witiiesse8»  men  of  character  and  pvoUtj. 
TIm  ahocfchig  Smft  Jttt  aitiilMned  wa*  attcHed  by  aeswal  whha  poopk» 
and  was  not  attempted  to  be  denied  or  concealed  by  the  llaroona  tbem- 
selves.  '1  hey  seemed  indeed  to  make  it  the  subject  of  boasting  and. 
triomph. 

VOL,  I.  N  K 
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APPjBN-  m  geoenil  entertUDed  an  opkuon  of  tbe  ustfiibes»  of 
the  MaEoonSi  which  no  part  of  their  coudact,  at  aay 
one  period,  confirmed. — Possibly  their  personal  ap- 
p«iarance  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  preserve  the 
delusion;  for,  savage  as  the^  were  in  manners  afid 
disposition,  their  mode  of  living  and  dafly  pursuits 
undoubtedly  strengthened  the  frame,  and  served  to 
exalt  tipem  to  great  bodply  perfection*  Such  fine  per- 
sons as  are  seldom  beheld  among  any  other  class  <tf 
African  or  native  bhcks*  Their  demeanor  is  loftjs 
their  wall^,  firm,  and  ttieir  persons  erect*  £veiy  mo* 
tion  displays  a  combmation  of  strength  and  agiii^. 
The  muscles  (neither  hidden  nor  depnMsed  by  clo|fa^ 
ing)  are  very  prominent,  and  strpngly.  ;naf)ied«  Th#r 
sight  withal  is  wonderfully  acute^  and  their  hearing, 
remarkably  quick*  These  characteristica)  however^ 
are  common,  I  believe,  to  all.  qiivive  natlQiis^  in 
wanvi  and  temperate  climates;  and,  like  odier  s». 
vages,  the  Maroons  have  only  those  senins,  perfcot 
whioh  are  kept  in  constant  ejfljerciae.  Hieir  smell  is 
obtuse^  and  their  taste  sor  depraved,; that  I  have  ^$em 
them  drink  new  ram  freshlrofn  the  stiU^^intprateenoe. 
tO'Wine  which  I  ofiered  them :  aod  I  remember,  at  %^ 
gveat  festival  in  one  of  their  toivn^  whieb-I  a|len4e4» 
that  thw  highest  luxury,  in  point  #f:lbod»  yn»  mmi^ 
rotten  beef,  which  had  been  originaliyt  sailed  in  .Ire* 
landf  and;  which  was  prohaUy  presented  to  ibem,  by 
some  person  who  knew  their  taste,  became  it  wa^ 
putrid. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Maroon  negroes  of 
Jamaica,  previous  to  their  late  revolt;  and  the  pic* 
ture  which  I  have  drawn  of  their  character  and  man- 
ners, was  delineated  from  the  life,  after  long  experr 
ence  and  observation.     Of  that  revolt  I  shall  now  pro- 
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eaed  tx>  describe  die  cause.  DrnmsSy  Md  terminfltibii ;  APPEN* 
attd^  if  I  know  oiyselfi  without  paitisiity  or  prejudice^ 


SECTION  III. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1795,  two  Maroons  from  Tre. 
lavney  Town,  having  committed  a  felony  in  stealing 
soipie  pigs,  were  apprehepded,  sent  to  MoDtego  Bay, 
and  there  tried  for  the  offence,  according  to  la^« 
Having  been  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  die  magistrates 
ordered  each  of  them  to  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  on 
die  bare  back.  The  sentence  was  executed  accord* 
ingly^  They  were  whipped  in  the  workhouse,  by  th/s 
black  overseer  of  the  workhouse  negroes ;  the  person 
whose  office  it  is  to  inflict  punishment  on  such  oc«i(- 
saons.  The  offenders  were  then  immediately  dja» 
charged;  and  they  went  off,  with  some  of  their  com- 
panions, abusing  and  insulting  every  white  person 
tiiiom  they  met  in  the  road. 

On  their  return  to  Trelawney  Town,  and  giving  an 
account  of  what  had  passed,  the  whole  body  of  Ma> 
roons  immediately  assembled;  and  after  violent  do* 
bates  and  altercations  among  themselves,  a  parly  of 
diem  repaired  to  Captpdn  Craskell,  the  supeiintendaot, 
and  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  to  quit 
die  town  forthwith,  under  pain  of  deadi.  He  retired 
to  Vaughan's  field,  a  plantation  in  the  neighborhood; 
and  exerted  himself,  by  friendly  messages  and  other- 
wisie;,  to  pacify  the  Maroons ;  but  without  effect.  They 
sent  a  written  defitmce  to  the  magistrates  of  Montego 
Bay,  declaring  their  intention  to  meet  the  white  people 
ii)  arms,  and  threatening  to  attack  the  town  on  the  dOdi 

M    N  2 
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^u^^  0/  that  month  (July.)  In  the  raeanwlde  an  attempt 
was  made  on  Captain  Craskeira  life,  and  he  tery  nar- 
rowly escaped. 

Alarmed  by  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  die  in- 
telligence which  was  received  of  the  temper  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  Maroons,  the  magistrates  applied  to  Ge- 
neral Palmer,  requesting  him  to  call  out  the  miKtia; 
which  was  done;  and  the  Oeneral  sent  an  express  to 
the  Earl  of  Balcarres,  in  Spanish  Town,  praying  his 
Lordship  to  send  down  a  detachment  of  Ae  Jamaica 
dragoons.  Eighty  men  were  accordingly  sent,  wdB 
accoutred  and  mounted. 

The  militia  assembled  on  the  19th  of  July,  to  die 
number  of  four  hundred ;  and  while  they  were  waiting 
for  orders,  one  of  the  Maroons,  armed  widi  a  lance, 
made  his  appearance,  and  informed  the  commanding 
officer,  that  they  wisfa^  to  have  a  conference  in  TVe- 
lawney  Town,  with  John  Tharp,  Esq.  (the  Custos  and 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Trelawney),  Messrs.  Stewart  and 
Hodges,  the  Members  in  the  Assembly,  and  Jarvis 
Gallimore,  Esq.  Colonel  of  the  Militia. 

As  this  message  seemed  to  manifest  a  disinclinsition, 
on  the  part  of  the  chief  body  of  the  Maroons,  to  pro- 
ceed to  hostilities,  the  gendemen  above  named  very 
readily  accepted  the  invitation,  and  proceeded  to  die 
town  die  next  day  (die  «Oth).  TTiey  were  accompa- 
nied by  Colonel  Thomas  Reed,  of  die  St.  James's  mi- 
litia, a  very  distinguished  and  gallant  officer,  and  a 
mwi  of  the  highest  honour  and  character;  by  odier 
persons  of  consideration ;  and  also  by  Major  James, 
whose  son  had  formerly  acted  as  superintendant  of  die 
town,  who  was  himself  superintendant-general  of  all 
the  Maroon  towns  in  the  island,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  more  weight,  and  to  possess  greater  influence, 
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iinth  the  Maroons,  than  any  other  man  in  the  coun-  appen* 

The  Maroons  received  them  under  arms.  There 
appeared  about  three  hundred  able  men,  all  of  whom 
had  painted  their  faces  for  battle,  tad  seemed  ready 
for  action ;  and  they  behaved  with  so  much  insolence, 
that  tile  gentlemen  were  at  first  exceedingly  alarmed 
for  their  OMm  safety.  A  conference  however  ensued:  in 
which  it  was  observable  that  the  Maroons  complained 
—not  of  the  injustice  or  severity  of  the  punishment 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  two  of  their  companions ; 
but— of  the  disgrace  which  they  insisted  die  magr- 
strates  of  Montego  Bay  had  put  on  their  whole  body, 
by  ordering  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  in  the  work** 
house  by  the  black  overseer  or  driver,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  fugitive  and  felon  negro  slaves,  many  of  whotfi 
they  had  themselves  apprehended*.  They  concluded 
by  demanding  reparation  for  this  indignity;  an  addi- 
tion to  the  lands  fhey  possessed;  the  dismission  of 
Captain  Craskell,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  James, 
their  former  superintendant 

The  gentlemen  had  certainly  no  authority  to  agree 
to  any  of  these  requisitions ;  they  promised  however  to 
state  dieir  grievances  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
to  recommend  to  the  legislature  to  grant  them  an  ad- 
£tion  of  land.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  assured  the 
Maroons  they  would  request  the  Qovernor  to  provide 
otherwise  for  Capt.  Craskell,  their  superintendant,  and 
to  re-appoint  in  his  room  their  favourite  Mr.  James. 
With  these  assurances  the  Maroons  seemed  pacified^ 

*  It  cotaioly  it  to  be  wished,  that  some  little  attcotioQ  had  beea 
ptad,  by  the  magiatrates,  to  the  pride  or  the  prejndioet  of  the  Manxmt 
■a  thia  reapect.  The  law  hoiwever  is  wholly  nieot  on  thb  bead,  and  th» 
oottft  had  a  ri^t  to  cxerdM  Ht  discretion. 
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APF£K-   and  dechred  they  had  nothbg  further  to  wk ;  aod  the 
gendemeny  having  distributed  a  connderable  sum  ^ 
money  amongst  thero^  returned  to  Montego  Bay. 

It  soon  appeared^  howeveri  that  the  Maroons^  in  de^ 
siring  this  conference,  were  actuated  solely  by  motives 
of  trefichery.  Th^y  were  apprized  that  a  .fleet  of  150 
abips  was  to  sail  for  Great  Britain  oo  the  morning  df 
the^6th;  and  they  knew  that  very  few  British  troops 
remamed  in  die  island,  except  die  83d  regimen^  and 
Ihat  this  very  regiment  was,  at  that  juncture^  voder 
orders,  to  embark  for  St  Domingo;  tliey  hoped  there* 
fore,  by  the  specious  and  delusive  appearance  of  de* 
sirbg  a  conference,  to  quiet  susppciooi  until  the  July 
fleet  was  sailed,  and  the  regulars  fairly  departed.  In 
the  meanwhile,  they  pleased  themselves  with  the  hope 
of  prevailing  on  the  negro  slaves  throughout  the  isiaiad 
to  join  them :  and  by  rising  in  a  mass,  to  enable  th^ 
to  exterminate  the  whites  ^t  a  blow.    .. 

The  very  day  die  conference  was  held,  they  begui 
tampering  vrith  the  negroes  on  the  numerous  and  ex* 
tensive  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moot^o 
Bay*.  On  some  of  the^e  plantatioas  their  emiaaaiies 
were  cordially  received  and  secreted:  onott^ers,  the 
slaves  themselves  voluntarily  apprised  their  ovcs8eer% 
that  the  Maroons  were  endeavoring  to  seduce  flieiii 
from  their  allegiance.  Information  of  this  nature  vrai 
transmitted  from  many  respectable  quarters ;  but  mo^t 
of  the  geudemen  who  had  visited  the  AJtarpona  on  th^ 
fOth,  were  so  confident  of  tl^wjidf^tif  and  ^edwn,, 
that  the  Governor,  i^bsbeUeving  the ,  ^aiges  againll 
them,  was  prevailed  on  to  let  the  troops  embark  as 
originally  intended,    and  diey    actually  sailed    from 


*  IVdawoe^  J  own  is  atiwCed  witfain  twroty  miles  of  the  town  sod 
HrbourvfMcBitego  Bay. 
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1h$n  Sojfal  ou  die  morning  of  die  £9di|  under  convoy  APPKEl- 
of  tbe  SucceM  fngftte.  v^^ 

In  die  eonrse  of  that,  ami  the  two  sncceeding  days, 
bowerer,  snch  intelligence  was  received  at  the  Ooven^ 
ment  house,  as  lefk  no  possible  room  to  doubt  the 
traicheiy  of  these/atYi^tf/  and  affeciianate  people ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Balcaires,  with  that  promptitude  and  de» 
ciai«i  which  distingubh  his  character,  determined  on 
a  line  of  conduct  adapted  to  the  importance  of  the  oc* 
casion.    The  course  from  Port  Rojral  to  St.  Domingo 
(as  the  reader  is  perhaps  informed)  is  altogether  againsi 
dtt  wind,  and  there  is  sooMtimes  a  strong  lee  current » 
as  was  fortunately  the  case  at  this  juncture.     These 
were  favourable  circumstances,  and  aflbnted  die  Oo- 
vwBor  room  to  hope  that  the  transports  which  Gon« 
^yed  die  troops  might  possibly  be  overtaken  at  sea, 
by  a  fast-sailing  boat,  from  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
furnished  with  oars  for  rowing  in  the  night      Hit 
Lordship  was  not  mistaken ;  die  boat  which  was  pro- 
vided came  up  with  them  ou  the  ^  of  August,  ofif  the 
north -east  end  of  Jamaica,  and  delivered  orders  to 
,  Captain  Pigot  of  the  Success,  forthwith  to  change  his 
course,  and  proceed  with  the  transports  down  the  north 
side  of  the  island  to  Montego  Bay.    Captain  Pigot 
immediately  obeyed.;  and  it  is  probable  that  by  this 
happy  accident  die  country  was  saved. 

The  8dd  regiment,  omsisting  of  upwards  of  one 
thousand  effective  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Fitch; 
landed  at  Montego  Bay  on  Tuesday  die  4th  of  A»- 
guat.  At  this  moment,  althou|^  the  mihtia  of  this 
part  of  the  country  were  under  arms,  and  had  been 
joined  by  the  detachment  of  light  dragoons^  the  ut- 
meat  ansiety  was  visible  in  every  countenance.  Tbe 
July  fleet  was  sailed;  and  the  certainty  that  the  Ma- 
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APPEK-  iK>on»  bud  collected  great  quanbties  of  arms  and 

DIX  w  « 

munition; — ^that  they  had  been  tampenng  with  die 
slavjes,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  aucceas  and  extent 
9f  their  machinations,  had  cast  a  .gloom  on  die  iace 
of  every  man ;  and  while  runioura  0(  plots  and  ce»- 
apiraciea  distracted  the  mioda  of  the  igboraat,  maay 
.among  tlie  most  thoughtful  and  conaiderale,  aiitici- 
pat^d  aU  the  horrors  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  imaginar- 
don  already  beheld  their  houses  and  plantations  io 
flames,  and  their  wives  and  ichiidren  bleeding  under  the 
swords  of  the  roost  merciless  of  assassins. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  of  so  powerful 
a  reioforcement,  in  the  most  critical  moment^  inune* 
diately  clianged  the  scene.  But  further  meaaurea  were 
adopted.  By  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,,  composed 
chiefly  of  members  of  the  Assemblyi  the  Governor  put 
the  whole  island  under  martial  law.  A  further  rein- 
forcement of  ISO  welUmottuted  dragoona  under  die 
command  of  Colouel  Satidford,  and  a  detachaient  of 
100  men  of  the  62d  regiment,  were  sent  down  on  die 
Sd:  Colonel  Walpole,  with  1 50  dismounted  dragoons, 
embarked  at  the  same  time  for  Black  River,  to  cona- 
mand  the  forces  of  St.  Elizabeth  and  Westmorelaad; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  ihe  Governor  himself 
left  Spanish  town  for  Montego  Bay ;  determined  Io 
command  on  the  scene  of  action  in  person. 

The  reader  will  easily  conceive,  that  measures  of 
such  extent  and  magnitude  were  not  adopted  solely  ia 
the  belief  that  the  Maroons  alone  were  concerned.  It 
must  be  repeated,  that  the  most  certain  and  abundant 
proofs  had  been  transmitted  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
of  their  attempts  to  create  a  general  revolt  of  the  en* 
slaved  negroes,  and  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the 
Tesult.    The  situation  of  the  slaves,  under. prevailing 
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cSrcumstances,  required  the  most  serious  attention*  APPSNi 
With  the  reicent  example  before  their  eyes  of  the  dread- 
fttl  msurrection  in  St »  Domingo,  they  had  been  ac- 
customed, for  the  preceding  seven  years,  to  hear  of 
nofthbg  but  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  his  efforts  to  serve 
diem  in  Great  Britain.  Means  of  information  were 
not  wanting.  Instructors  were  constantly  found  among 
the  black  servants  continually  returning  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  ne- 
groes on  every  plantation  in  the  West  Indies  were  taught 
to  believe  that  their  masters  were  generally  considered 
in  the  mother-country,  as  a  set  of  odious  and  abomin- 
able miscreants,  whom  it  was  laudable  to  massacre ! 

The  wisdom,  decision,  and  activity  of  the  Earl  of 
Balcarres,  on  the'  present  occasion,  defeated  their  pro- 
jects. The  effect  of  his  Lordship's  conduct  thencefor-. 
ward,  on  the  minds  of  the  enslaved  negroes  throughout 
the  whole  country,  was  wonderful.  Submission,  tran- 
quillity, and  good  order,  prevailed  universally  among 
them.  The  circumstance  attending  the  return  of  the 
8dd  regiment,  induced  them  to  believe  that  Heaven  it- 
self had  declared  in  favour  of  tiie  whites,  and  that  all 
attempts  at  resistance  were  unavailing  and  impious. 

The  Maroons  themselves  became  divided  in  their 
cottneits.  Many  of  the  old  and  experienced  among 
them,  even  in  Trelawney  Town,  the  head  quarters  of 
sedition,  recommended  peace ;  and  advised  their  com- 
panions to  postpone  their  vengeance  to  a  better  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Acompong  people  declared 
in  favour  of  the  whites.  It  was  determined,  however, 
by  a  very  great  majority  of  the  Trelawney  Maroons,  to 
Jight  the  Bucras  (meaning  the  white  people).  The  vio- 
lent councils  of  the  younger  part  of  their  community 
prevailed ;  most  of  whom  were  inflamed  with  a  d^ree 
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APP£N-   of  savage  fury  against  die  wbkea,  which  set  at  noug^ 
all  considerations  of  prudence  and  policy. 

The  commander  in  chiefs  however,  previoiis  to  any 
hostile  movement,  determined  to  try  once  more  to  efk^A 
an  accommodation.  .  As  it  was  evident  die  Bfaroona 
consulted  some  person  who  could  read  and  write,  hia 
liordship,  on  the  8th  of  August,  sent  into  their  town  a 
written  message  or  summons  in  die  following  words : 

To  the  Maroons  of  TreUwney  Town. 

**  You  have  entered  into  a  most  unprovoked,  mi* 
grateful,  and  most  dangerous  rebellion. 

f '  Yon  have  driven  away  die  snperintendant  placed 
over  you  by  the  laws  of  this  country. 

^^  You  have  treated  him,  your  Commander,  widi 
indignity  and  contempt.  You  have  endeavoured  to 
massacre  him. 

''  You  have  put  die  Magbtrales  of  dM  country,  and 
all  the  white-  people,  at  defiance. 

'^  You  have  challei^ed  «nd  offered  diem  faatde. 

'^  You  have  forced  the  country,  which  has  long 
cherished  and  fostered  you  as  its.  children,  to  consider 
you  as  an  enemy* 

''  Martial  law  has  in  consequence  been  prochimed. 

^*  Every  pass  to  your  town  has  been  occupied  and 
gnavded  by  the  miKtia  and  tf-eguhtf  forces. 

**  -Yon  ane  surrounded  by  thousands. 

<<  Look  at  Montc^o  Bvf ,  and  yon  will  «^  the  force 
brou;^  against  you^ 

^  I  have  iMued  a  poDcbmadon,  offering  a  lewaird 
for  your  heads;  diat  terrible  edict  will  not  be  put  in 
fevce  before  Thursday,  the  ISth  day  of  Ai«gM«t 

^  To  avert  these  proceedingSi  I  advise  and  com- 
mand every  Maroon  of  Trelawaiy  Town^  capable  of 
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bearing  »miii9  to  ^peur  before  me  at  MoDtego  Bay^   APPEH- 
oo  Wednesday  (be  i%lk  day  of  Auguat  instant,  and 
tbere  submit  themselves  to  his  Majesty's  mercy. 

'<  On  so  dpingy  you  will  escape  the  effects  of  the 
dreadful  command,  ordered  to  be  pot  in  executiGni  on 
Thursday,  the  .IMb  day  of  August ;  on  which  day,  in 
iulure  of  your  obeibeoce  to  Ibis  summons,  your  town 
sbaH  be  biimt  to  the  groond,  and  foir  ever  destroyed. 

**  And  whereas  it  appears  that  other  negroes,  besides 
die  Maroons  of  Trelawi^y  Town,  were  there  under 
arms  on  the  day  that  town  wai  nirited  by  John  Tharp, 
Esq.  and  several  other  magistrates  of  the  parish  of 
Trelawney,  yon  are  strictly  commanded  and  enjoined 
to  bring  such  straiiger  negroes  to  Montego  Bay,  aa 
frisonevs,  on  or  before  the  belbre-mentioned  Wednes* 
<|ay,  tii^  i^th  day  of  August  instant. 

«  BALCARRES/' 

ApiH^enaive,  however,  diat  thia  summons  woirid 
have  but  little  effect,  the  Governor  at  die  same  time  gave 
orders  that  the  regulars  and  militia  should  take  poises* 
sion  of  all  the  known  patha  leading  to  Trelawney  Town 
horn  the  surrounding  parishes ;  and  the  troops  arrived 
al  their  respective  stations  «ariy  on  the  Qtln 

On  the  morning  of  die  1  Idi,  tharty^^bt  of  the 
Trelawney  Matoons,  being  clii0%  old  men,  surrendea. 
ed  diemselves  to  die  Governor's  mercy,  at  Vaugban'iK 
fidd,  and  frankly  deckredi  diat,  with  regaid'to  the  rest 
of  the  town,  they  were  determined' on  war.  '*  Tke  dml; 
they  said,  had  goi  irito  them,"  and  nodnag  but  sup^* 
riority  of  force  would  bring  diem  to  reason* 

Two  o£4he  thirty^ight  were,  however,  sent  back  to 
try,  for  the  last  time,  if  persuasion  would  avail ;  but 
A»y  wave  detaisMd  ^by  tke  r^at^  \Ako,  kaving  saeretMl' 
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APPEN-  dietr  women  and  chilifa-en.  passed  the  RuNeony  th«  en* 
suing  nighty  by  setting  fire  themselves  to  dieir  town, 
and  commencing  hostilities  on  the  outposts  of  the  army* 
The  attack  fell  chiefly  on  the  St.  James's  company  of 
iree  people  of  colour,  of  whom  two  were  kiikd  and  six 
wounded :  and  thus  began  this  unfortunate  war. 

The  Maroons  immediately  afterwards  assembled  in 
a  body,  near  a  small  village  which  was  called  their  N<ir 
Town,  behmd  which  were  their  provision  grounds* — 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  orders  werie  giv^i  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sandford  to  march  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  18th  and  £Oth  dragoons,  and  a  party  of 
the  horse  militia,  and  take  possession  of  those  grounds 
the  same  evening;  it  being  the  Governor's  intention  to 
attack  the  Maroons  at  the  same  time,  in  front.  Colonel 
Sandford  proceeded  accordingly,  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  volunteers ;.  but  havmg  been  informed  tliat  the 
Maroons  had  retired  to  the  ruins  of  dieir  old  town,  he 
was  persuaded,  instead  of  waiting  at  his  post  for  fbrdier 
orders  from  the  Governor,  to  proceed  beyond  his  limits, 
and  to  push  after  the  enemy ;  a  most  unfortunate  and 
fatal  determmation,  to  which  this  gallant  officer,  and 
many  valuable  men,  fell  a  sacrifice.  The  retreat  of  the 
Maroons  from  the  New  Town,  was  a  feint  to  draw  the 
whites  into  an  ambuscade,  which  unfortunately  suc- 
ceeded. The  joad  between  the  new  and  old  towns  was 
very  bad  and  very  narrow ;  and  the  troops  had  marched 
about  half-way,  the  regulars  in  front,  the  militia  m  the 
centre,  and  the  volunteers  in  the  rear,  when  a  heavy 
fire  ensued  from  the  bushes.     Colonel  Sandford  was 
among  the  first  that  fell,  and  with  him  perished  Quarter 
Maifter  M'Bride,  six  privates  of  the  £Oth,  and  eight  of 
die  19di  light  dragoons*    Of  the  militia,  tUrteen  were 
slain  .outr^ht,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  commandkig 
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<Ai:er,  Cobnel  G^limom ;  dght  of  ike  Totanteeiii  alsQ  AFPBW. 
wese  killed,  and  many  of  all  desciiptioDB-  wonndadi 
The  troopsy  however,  pushed  forward,  and  drove  the 
Marooni  from  their  hiding  plaoea,  aad  after  a . night 
of  nnpKralleled  bardriiip,  the  aurviYora  got-  back  to 
Vaughan  Vfield  in  the  morning,  and  bnHight  with  them 
inost  of  their  wounded  companioB8«*  . 

Thus  terminated  this  disastrous  and  (Ueody  con^ 
flict ;  in  which  it  was  never  known  witk  ceMainty^  that 
a  single  Maroon  lost. his  life.    Their  triumph  therefore 
wasgpsaf^  and  many  of  the  best  informed  among  dke 
planters^  in  consequence  of.it,  again  anticipated  the- 
most  dreadful  impending  calamities.    So  general  was 
the  a}ano,  that  tbe  governor  thought  it  necessary,  in  ^ 
proclfimation  which  Jie  issued  on  the  occasion,  to  make 
public  the  orders  he  had  given  to  Colonel  SaBdfdrs^ 
and  to  declare  in  express  terms,  that  if.tfae  detachment 
bndec  that  .officer's  command  had  remained  At  the  poit 
which  it  was  directed  to  occupy,  the  Maroons,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  been  compelled  tosunender 
theinpelves  prisoners  of  war.  *'  Soldiers  will  leani  from>. 
this  fata)  lesson  (adds  his  Lordship  most  truly)  the  uh^ 
dispensable  necessity  of  strictly  adhering  to  orders. 
An  excess  of  ardour  is  often  as  prejudicial  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  military  enterprise,  as  cowardice 
itself."~The  truth  was,  that  the  whole  detachment 

*  Among  the  officen  of  tbe  militia  who  escaped  on  t!ib  oocaiion,  mw 
mj  late  excclleat  and  lamented  friend  Oeorge  Goodin  Barreti.  He  was 
attcdSed  (m  that  day  by  a  faTonrite  negro  §ettvM ;  of  whom  it  is  i^lated 
that*  dttiiaa  the  fint  aUaek,  pcrceinDg  a  Manan  frabi  behind  a  trae  pfe* 
tent  his  gim  at  his  beloved  master,  he  inatantly  rmhed  forward  to  protect 
him,  by  interposing  his  own  |>er8on ;  and  actaally  received  the  shot  hi  his 
breast.     I  rejoice  to  add,  that  the  wound  was  not  mortal ;  and  that  the 

• 

poor  ftllow  has  been  rewarded  as  he  deserred,  for  such  an  instance  of 
heme  fidelity  m  Unocy  hat  widflni  raoocded. 
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APPEK*  ImU  tfa«  doetny  an  too  g^eat  c«iitBinptl  They  mafehod 
^^  £mA  IB  the  ccnfiikDce  oi  certain  victory,  and  newt 
bating  had  any  ezperience  of  the  Maroons'  node  of 
fighting,  disregaidod  die  adnoe  of  soaie  fiuthfid  oegro 
attendants,  who  apfNriaed  them  of  it  Happily  the  dais 
of  people  on  ivlKMn  die  Maroons  relied  for  support,  re^ 
mained  peaceably  disposed;  nor  did  an  instance  occor 
t<rffaise  a  doubt  of  dieir  continuing  to  do  so. 

By  tfie  death  of  Sandfohl,  the  command,  in  die  Go- 
Temor^s' absence,  devolved  on  Colonel  Fiteh,  an  officer 
wbose  general  deportment  and  character  excited  great 
expectation^  but  ttie  Maroons  fouud  means  lo  elude 
his.  vigilance.    They  had  now  estaMiihed  iMr  head 
foartera  at  a  place  in  die  mlerior  country,  of  most  difr 
fiouk  access,  called  the*  CockpiH;  a  sort  of  valley  or 
dbll,  surrounded  by  steep  precipices  and  broken  rodcs, 
and  by  modnlabs  of  prodigious  height ;  in  the  caverns 
of  which  they  had  secreted  their  women  and  childreo, 
and  depositad  their  anmwmitiDn.    From  diis  retreat 
(alinost  inaccessible  to*  any  but  themselves)  .they  sent 
out  small  parties  of  Aeir  ablest  and  most  enterpriaaog 
young  men,  some  of  wUeh  were  employed  in  prowfing 
about  the  country  in  search  of  pnyvisions,  and  odiers 
in  setting  fire  by  night  to  such  houses  and  plantations 
as  were  unprovided  widi  a  sufficient  guard.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  they  burnt  die  habitation  and 
setdement  of  Mr.  George  Gordon,  called  Kenmure; 
and  soon  afterwards  the  dwelling-house  and  buildings 
of  a  coffee  plantation,  called  Lapland ;  die  proprietor 
too  sustained  the  still  greater  loss  of  diirty  vahiabk 
negroes,  whom  the  Maroons  compelled  to  go  with 
them,  loaded  with  plunder.     Anodier  plantation,  called 
Catadupa,  was  destroyed  by  them  in  the  same  maimer, 
and  ten  of  the  negroes  carried  off.    ddMNit  the  same 
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fimtf  tfiey  hwttit  1it»  property  of  Jobn  Shriad,  Esq ;  a  AprBir< 
v^Memeirt  bekakging  to  Mesars^  Stef<Mi»  and  Beraavd,     ^^' 
a  plantatioD  caUed  BandoD,  a  houae  of  a  Mr.  Lewis^ 
aad  wrioiia  others* 

At  theie  places  several  wUte  people  uafortmiately: 
fidl  into  their  bands,  all  of  whom  were  murdered  in 
ooM  bloody  without  any  distinotion  of  sex,  or  regard 
to  age.  Erven  womco  in  ehildbed,  and  infants  at  die 
breasti  were  alike  indiscrimiQately  slaughtered  by  this 
savage  enemy;  and. the  shrieks  of  the  nuserable'Vio^' 
tims,  which  were  diitmctly  heard,  at  the  poets,  of  the 
British  detachmenta,  firequendy  conveyed  th&  first  Wk^ 
ticci  that  the  Maroons  were  in  the  neighbomriiood* 

The  &te  of  Mi?«  Gowdie,  a  Bespectable  and  veneiu^ 
able  plants  who  lived  within  a  few  mifes  of  Trehwiief 
Town,  ^a«  remaHc^Ue.  This  gendetaiari  hairiiig  m- 
better  opinion  of  the  Mavooua  tiuus  they  deservedy  had 
employed  we  of  their  cl|ief  liieii.to  act  as  the  overseer 
or  superinteodant  of  his  plantation,  whom  he  treated 
M(ith  sifigular  kindneas,  and  aUowred  himr  the  same  wages 
a^  would  have  beenp^  Id  .a  white  peraon  in  the  same 
cqiaci^.  Although,  on  the  conunenceoient  of  ho^tilK 
ties,,  this  mati  had  joined  the  mauigents,  Mr.  Gowdie 
continued  to  place  a  fatal  dependence  on  his  fidelity, 
and  was  induced  to  visit  his  own  plantation  as  often  as 
his  necessary. attendance  on  mUitary  duty  would  allow. 
He  had  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  his  Maroon 
overseer  would  interfere  to  protect  him  from  danger ; 
yet  did  tliis  barbarous  t villain  come  himself  to  the  housjS 
of  bm  benefactor,  at  the  head  ot  a  band  of  savages,  and 
having  coolly  informed  Mr*  Gowdie,  that  the  Maroons 
had  taken  an  oatb^  after  their  manner,  to  murder  all  the 
whites  without  distinction^  he  massacred  both  him  and 
hb  nepbejiv,  (the  only  white  person  %rith  him)  widiout 
compunction  or  remorse. 
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App£K.         But,  periispsy  noofie cipcumfltaace  in  the  course  of 
^^^*     thia  most  unfortimate  war  excited  greater  indignatiaD^ 
or  awakened  more  general  sympathy^  than  the  death  of 
Colonel  Fitch,  who,  notwithstanding  die  recent  ex- 
ample of  Colonel  Sandford's  fate,  peririied  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  diat  unfortunate  officer  had  done ; 
being  like  him  surprised  by  an  enemy  in  ambush.    On 
die  12th  of  September  he  went  out  with  a  detachment 
of  the  8Sd  regiment,  consisting  of  thirty-two  men,  to 
relieve  some  distant  out-posts;  at  one  of  which  he  left 
a  guard,  and  proceeded  onwards  with  the  rest  of  his 
men ;  but  after  getting  about  half  a  mile  further,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  volley  of  musketry  fnom  the  bushes, 
and  received  a  wound  in  the  breas^  widi'  vrhich  he 
drapt.    After  expressing  a  wish,  and  receiving  assur- 
ances, that  he  should  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
merciless  savages,  he  raised  himeelf  up ;  when  another 
ball  took  place  in  his  forehead,  wbi6h  instantly  put  an 
end  to  his  life.     A  corporal  and  three  piivates  of  the 
83d,  and  two  negro  servants,  were  also  killed,  and 
Captain  Leigh  and  nine  of  the  party  wounded ;  and  if 
the  guard,  which  had  been  left  behind,  had  not  pushed 
forward  to  their  assistance,  immediately  on  hearing  the 
firing,  not  one  of  the  whole  detachment  would  have 
escaped  with  life ;  two  of  them  actually  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  were  put  to  death  with  cir- 
cumstances of  outrageous  barbarity,  and  Capt.  Leigh 
afterwards  died  of  his  wounds.  The  misfortune  of  this 
day  was  aggravated   too  by  a  circumstance,  which, 
though  shocking  to  relate,  must  not  be  omitted,  as  it 
strongly  marks  the  base  and  ferocious  character  of  the 
Maroons.     When  the  remains  of  Colonel  Fitch  were 
found,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  by  a  party  sent  to  give 
them  the  rites  of  sepulture,  it  was  perceived  that  the 


head  had  been  sei>arated  from  the  bodj^  and  wm  epir  iUPFKK- 
tombed  in  the  ill-fated  officer^ sawn  boweb! 

It  DOW  became  evident,  that  it  would  prove  a  work 
of  greater  difficulty  than  was  imagined^  to  stop  the 
depredations  which  were  daily  and  hourly  committed 
by  the  horde  of  savages  ;  and  it  was  allowed  that  ex* 
traordinary  measures  were  necessary,  in  order  to  coun* 
teract  their  constant  practice  of  planting  ambushes* 
Neither  the  courage  nor  conduct  of  the  best  disciplined 
troops  19  the  world  could  always  avail  against  men^ 
who,  lurkinff  in  secret  like  the  tigers  of  Africa,  (them- 
selves unseen)  had  no  object  but  murder.  The  legbla- 
tive  bodies  of  the  island  were  soon  to  meet,  and  the  hopes 
of  th^  whole  community  rested  on  dieir  co^sels. 


SECTION  IV. 

The  General  Assembly  was  convened  the  latter  end 
of  September,  and  their  first  deliberations  were  directed 
to  the  subject  of  the  Maroon  rebellion,  with  a  solici- 
tude equal  to  its  importance.     On  this  occasion  it  was 
natural  to  recur  to  the  experience  of  former  times,  and 
inquire  into  the  measures  that  had  been  successfully 
adopted  in  the  long  and  bloody  war,  which,  previous 
to  the  treaty  of  1738,  had  been  carried  on  against  the  . 
same  enemy.     The  expedient  which  had  th^n  been 
resorted  to,  of  employing  dogs  to  discover  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  Maroons,  and  prevent  the  fatal  effects 
which  resulted  from  their  mode  of  fighting  in  ambus- 
cade, was  recommended  as  a  fit  example  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  present  conjuncture ;  and  it  being  known 
that  the  Spanish  Americans  possessed  a  certain  species 
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APPEK*  of  flioae  ammalsi  which  it  was  judged  woald  be  pro- 
per for  such  a  service^  the  assembly  resolved  to  send 
to  the  island  of  Cuba  for  one  hundred  of  them,  and  to 
engage  a  sufficient  number  of  tiie  Spanish  huntsmen,  to 
attend  and  direct  their  operations.  The  employment 
to  which  these  dogs  are  generally  put  by  the  Spaniard^ 
is  the  pursuit  of  wild  bullocks,  which  they  slaughter  for 
die  hides ;  and  the  great  use  of  the  dog  is,  to  drive  the 
cattle  from  such  heights  and  recesses  in  the  moontain* 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  as  are  least  accessible  to  die 
hunters. 

The  Assembly  were  not  unapprised  diat  die  mea- 
sure of  calling  in  such  auxiliaries,  and  urgmg  die 
canine  species  to  die  pursuit  of  human  beings,  would 
probably  give  rise  to  much  observation  and  animad- 
version in  the  mother-comitiy*      Painful  experience 
on  other  occasions  had  taught  diem,  diat  dieir  con- 
duct, in  the  present  .cas^,  would  be  scrutinized  widi  all 
the  rigid  and  jealous  circumspection  which  igponmce 
and  hatred,  and  envy  and  maGce,  and  pretended  hu- 
manity, and  fonaticism,  could  exercise.    The  honible 
enormities  of  die  Spaniards  m  die  conquest  of  die  new 
world  would  be  brought  again  to  remembrance.    It  is 
mournfully  true  diat  dogs  were  used  by  diose  christian 
barbarians  against  the  peaceful  and  inoffensive  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  just  indignation  of  all  mankind  has  ever 
'  since  branded,  and  will  continue  to  brand,  die  Spanish 
nation  with  infamy  for  such  atrocides.  It  was  foreseen, 
and  strongly  urged  as  an  argument  against  recurring  to 
the  same  weapon  in  the  present  case,  diat  the  preju- 
dices of  party  and  the  virulent  zeal  of  faction  and 
bigotry,  would  place  the  proceedmgs  of  the  Assembly 
on  this  occasion,  in  a  point  of  view  equally  odious  with 
the  conduct  of  Spain  on  d^  same  blood-stained  dieatre^ 
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in  tmet  palt     No  reiBonmUe  dl^irailee  wwM  be  afpen- 
made  for  the  wide  difference  exifttiDg  between  the  tih)     ^^^ 
CMOS.    Some  gtntlenien  even  dlou^  thet  the  c6- 
jBfpemUaa  of  dogs  with  Briti4  troops^  would  give  not 
only  a  cruel,  but  alio  a  very  dastardly  complexion  to 
the  proceedings  of  government. 

To  these,  and  simikr  obje^bns,  it  was  answered, 
that  the  safely  of  the  island^  and  the  lives  of  the  in- 
habitants, were  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  perverse!  mis- 
construction  or  wilful  misrepresentation  in  Am  modMr- 
country.  It  was  maintained  that  th^  grounds  of  the 
measure  needed  only  to  be  fully  eaamined-  into,  and 
£urly  stated,  to  induce  all  reasonlible  men  to  admit  ils 
^priety  and  necessity.  To  hold  it  as  a  jprindple,  that 
it  is  an  act  of  cruelty  or  cowardice  b  man  to  empkly 
other  animals  as  instruments  ci  war,  is  a  position  con- 
tradicted by  the  practice  of  idl  nations.  The  Ariiatios 
have  ever  used  elephants  in  thdsr  battles ;  if  lions  and 
tigers  possessed  the  docility  of  the  dephant,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  these  also  would  be  made  to  assist  the 
mihtary  operations  of  man  in  Aose  regions  of  which 
they  are  inhabitants*  Even  the  use  of  cavalry,  as 
established  among  the  most  emiiaed  and  polished  mk 
tions  of  Europe,  must  be  rejected  if  this  principle  be 
admittBd ;  for  wherein,  it  was  asked,  does  the  huitiaialy 
of  that  doctrine  eonsist,  which  allows  die  empioynient 
of  troops  of  horse  in  the  pursuit  of  discomfited  and 
dying  infantry ;  yet  shrinks  at  the  preventive  measure 
of  sparing  the  effusion  (rf*  human  blood,  by  tracing  with 
hounds  the  haunts  of  murderers,  and  rousing  fitntf  am* 
bush  savages  more  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty  than  the 
animals  which  track  jdiem? 

The  merits  of  the  question,  it  was  said,  depended 
altogether  on  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  war  and  the 
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APPEN-   objects  sought  to  be  obtuned  by  its  coBtiniiance ;  and 
the  audioiity  of  the  first  writers  on  public  law  was  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  construction*    **  If  the  cause 
and  end  of  war  (says  Paley*)  be  justifiable,  all  the 
means  thut  appear  necessary  to  tliat  end  are  justifiable 
also.    This  is  the  principle  which  defends  those  es- 
tramities  to  which  die  violence  of  war  usually  pro- 
ceeds: for  since  war  is  a  contest  by  force  between 
parties  who  acknowledge  no  common  superior,  and 
since  it  includes  not  in  its  idea  the  suppositi^m  of  any 
convention  Which  should  place  limits  to  the  operations 
of  fwce,  it  has  naturally  no  boundary  but  that  in  which 
force  terminates;   the  destruction  of  the  life  against 
wUch  the  force  is  directed."    It  was  idlowed  (with 
^e  same  author)  that  gratuitous  barbarities  borrow  no 
excuse  firom  licence  of  war,  of  which  kind  is  every 
cruel^  aud  every  insult  that  serves  only  to  exasperate 
the  aufferiogs,  or  to  incense  the  hatred  of  an  enemyi 
without  weakening  his  strength,  or  in  any  manner  tend- 
mg  to  procure  his  submission ;  such  as  the  slaughter  of 
captives,  the  subjecting  them  to  indignities  or  torture, 
the  violation  of  women,  and  in  general  the  destructXHi 
or  defacing  of  works  that  conduce  nothing  to  annoy- 
ance or  defence.    These  enormities  are  prohibited  not 
only  by  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  but  by  the  law 
of  nature  itself;  as  having  no  proper  tendaacy  to  ao- 
cderate  the  termination  or  ^accomplish  the  object  of 
war :  and  as  containing  that  which  in  peace  and  war  is 
equally  unjustifiable,  namely,  ultimate  and  graiuUmtt 
fidschief     Now  all  these  very  enormities  were  prac- 
tised, not  by  the  Whites  against  the  Manxms^  but  by 
the  Maroons  themselves  against  the  Whites.  Humanity 
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«  Mond  FUlMophy,  ^  iL  p.  417. 
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therefore^  it  was  said^  was  no  way  oonceraed  m  die  aFPEN. 
sort  of  expedient  that  was  proposed,  or  any  odier,  by  ^ 
which  such  an  enemy  could  most  speedily  be  extir- 
pated. They  were  not  an  unarmed,  innocent,  and  de» 
fenceless  race  of  men,  like  the  ancient  Americana; 
bnt  a  banditti  of  assassins;  and  tenderness  towuds 
such  an  enemy  was  cruelty  to  all  the  rest  of  the  cobh 
munity. 

Happily,  m  the  intenral  between  the  determination 
of  the  Assembly  to  procure  the  Spanish  dogs,  and  the 
actual  arrival  of  those  auxiliaries  from  Cuba,  socb 
measures  were  pursued  as  promised  to  render  tfieir  aa» 
sistence  altogether  necessary.  On  die  deadi  of  Colonel 
Fhch,  the  chief  conduct  of  die  war,  in  the  absence  of 
die  Governor,  was  entrusted  to  Major-general  Wal- 
pole,  an  officer  whose  indefatigable  zeal  and  alacrity, 
whose  gallantry,  circumspection,  and  activity,  in  a  very 
short  time  gave  a  new  aspect  to  afPaira,  and  redaced 
the  enemy  to  the  last  extremity.  Although  die  coun* 
try  to  which  the  Moroons  retired,  was  periiaps  die 
strongest  and  most  impracticable  of  any  on  the  free  of 
the  earth,  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  springs  and  rivers. 
All  the  water  which  the  rains  had  left  in  die  h<^wa 
of  the  rocks  was  exhausted,  and  die  enemy's  only  re> 
source  was  in  the  leaves  of  the  wiUUpine ;  a  wonderful 
contrivance,  by  which  Divine  Providence  has  rendered 
die  sterile  and  rocky  deserts  of  the  torrid  zone  in  some 
degree  habitable;*    but  even  diis  resource  was  at 


^TheboCiiiiotliMiiieitnUaiiditaiiMxtma.  It  ii  no^  proper! jipeak^ 
*iiig,  m  tree,  but  a  plaa^  wbich  tam  hMtf  and  takes  looi  oo  tlie  body  of  ft 
tne,  oownanl  J  in  the  fork  of  dw  9«ate  branchci  of  tiie  wUd  ootton  tiw. 
Bj  the  conibnnatioD  of  iti  \m,tti,  it  catches  and  lotafais  watw  kom  every 
•hower.  Gaeh  leaf  lesemhles  a  spout,  and  tans  at  its  base  a  natoral 
bocket  or  resenoir,  which  oontams  about  a  quart  of  pare  water*  where  it 
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AJPPEN-  length  exb«afled,  and  die  sufferingi  of  lh4  rebetsi  for 
^^  want  both  of  water  and  food,  were  exeetme.  By  the 
nnremittbg  di%eD€e  and  mdefttigable  exertions  of 
die  troops,  all  or  most  of  the  pastes  to  other  pavts  of 
die  country  were  effeotaally  occupied ;  and  a  perse- 
Terence  in  the  same  system  mns^  it  was  thought,  soon- 
force  the  enemy  to  an  nncouchtiooal  suntnder. 

In  spite  of  all  diese  precautions,  however,  a  rebel 
Captain  of  the  name  of  Johnson,  found  m^^n^  to  con- 
duct %  small  detndiment  of  the  Maroens  into  the 
paridi  of  St  Elizabeth,  aoMi  to  set  fire  to  many  of  the 
plantetions  in  that  fertile  diitriot.    His  first  attempt 
was  agunst  the  habitation  of  a  Mr.  M^DonaM,  whose 
neighbour,  a  Mr.  HaMane,  together  with  his  son, 
hastened  to  his  assistance.    The  elder  Haldane  unfor- 
tunately fell  by  a  musket  ball,  but  the  son  shot  die 
If  aroon  dead  that  fired  it,  and  carried  his  wounded 
fether  in  his  arms  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  he  hap- 
pily  recovered.— -The  Maroons  were  repulsed;  but 
proceeding  to  a  plantation  of  Dr.  Brooks,  they  bunit 
the  buildings  to  the  ground,  and  killed  two  white  men. 
They  left,  however,  a  while  woman  and  her  infsnt  un- 
molested ;  and  as  diis  was  the  first  instance  of  tender- 
ness shewn  by  the  rebels  to  women  and  children,  it  was 
imputed  rather  to  the  consciousness  of  their  inability 
to  continue  the  war,  and  the  hopes  of  getting  better 
terms  on  a  treaty  by  this  act  of  lenity,  than  to  any 
change  in  their  disposition. 

The  Earl  of  Balcarres,  as  soon  as  the  business  of 
thl^  As^emdly  would  ajlpw  him  to  be  abs^it  from  die 
espitnl,  returned  in  person  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  * 


mnafait  perftedy  aeeor^  bo6i  fi^m  the  irind  and  Aefon;  jiddiogfe* 
freBbswDt  to  the  Htmtytxvr^Oa  fa  phoes  wfaeri  water  is  Dototfaerwne 
t»  be  prooved. 
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it  is  impoinble  to  speak  of  his,  and  Goieral  Walpole's   ANVH» 
eiertioDs^  id  terms  of  suffident  approbation,  or  to  con- 
vey  any  just  idea  of  the  fat^ues  and  hardships  which 
the  troops  underwent,  without  ^stering  into  a  copious 
detail  of  the  various  enterprises  and  skirmishes  that 
ensued,  and  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  from 
the  nature  of  the  country.    The  line  of  operation  ex* 
tended  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  lengdi,  through 
fracks  and  glades  of  which  the  military  term  .  defik 
gives  no  adequate  c<mception«    The  caves  in  which 
the  Maroons  concealed  their,  ammunition  and  provi* 
sions,  and  secured  their  women  and  children,  were  in- 
accessible to  the  Whites.    The  place  called  the  Cock* 
pUi  before  mentioned,  could  be  reached  only  by  a  path 
down  a  steep  rock  150  feet  in  almost  perpendicular 
height    Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  obstacle  was 
swmounted  by  the  Maroons  without  difficulty.    Habi* 
touted  to  employ  their  naked  feet  with  singular  effect> 
in  climbing  up  trees  and  precipices,  they  had  acquired 
a  dexterity  in  the  practice,  which  to  British  troops  was 
altogether  astomshii^  and  wholly  inimitable*    On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  officers  and  privates,  both  of  the 
regulars  and  militia,  from  a  welUfounded  confidence  in 
their  chief  commanders,  seem  to  have  felt  a  noble 
emulation  which  should  most  distinguish  themselves 
for  zeal  in  the  cause,  obedience  to  orders,  and  a  cheer- 
jfiil  alacrity  in  pushing  forward  on  eveiy  service  of 
difficulty  and  danger;  sustaining  without  a  murmur 
many  extraordinary  hardships;  among  which  distress 
for  want  of  water,  and  thirst  even  to  extremity,  were 
none  of  the  least. 

It  was  easily  foreseen  that  a  perseverance  in  the 
same  line  of  conduct  must  ultimately  prove  successful } 
and  intimations  were  at  length  received,  by  means  of 
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APP£N-  enslaved  nefitroes  whom  the  Maroons  had  forced  into 
their  service,  and  purposely  dismissed,  diat  diej  were 
extremely'  desirons  of  an  accommodation,  on  any 
terms  short. of  capital  punishment,  or  transportation 
from  the  country.  They  expressed  a  willingness,  it 
was  said,  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  all  the  fiigitive 
slaves  that  had  joined  them,  to  surrender  their  lands, 
and  intermix  with  the  general  body  of  free  blacks,  in 
such  parts  of  the  country  as  the  colonial  government 
should  approve.  Although  diese  overtures  were  evi- 
dendy  dictated  by  deprecation  and  despair,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  wise  and  worthy  men  among  the  in- 
habitants, that  tiiey  ought  to  be  accepted ;  and  it  was 
said  that  General  Walpole  himself  concurred  in  die 
same  sentiment.  It  was  ui^ed  that  the  war,  if  con- 
tinued on  the  only  principle  by  which  it  could  be 
maintained,  must  be  a  war  of  extermination.  Some 
few  of  the  Maroons,  however  would  probably  ehide 
the  last  pursuit  of  vengeance ;  and  these^would  form  a 
central  point  to  which  the  runaway  negroes  would 
resort.  Thus  hostilities  would  be  perpetuated  lor 
ever;  and  it  was  observed  that  a  single  Maroon,  in  die 
season  of  crop,  widi  no  other  weapon  than  a  firebrand^ 
might  destroy  the  cane-fields  of  opulent  parishes,  and 
consume  in  a  few  hours  property  of  immense  value. 
To  these  considerations,  was  to  be  added  die  vast 
expense  of  continuing  ^die  war.  The  country  had  al- 
ready expended  500,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  loss  which 
was  sustaiiied  by  individual  proprietors  consequent  on 
die  removal  from  their  plantations  of  all  the  vriiite 
servants,  to  attend  militaiy  duty.  In  the  meanwhile, 
jcuhivadoti  was  suspended,  the  courts  of  law  had  long 
been  shut  up;  and  the  island  it  large  seemed  more 
lUce  a  garrison,  under  die  power  of  the  Ijnr-martial^ 
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tfian  a  country  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  of  civil  apfek> 
judicature,  industry,  and  prosperity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  loudly  declared  that  a 
compromise  with  a  lawless  banditti^  who  bad  slaugh- 
tered so  many  excellent  men,  and  had  murdered  in 
cold  blood  even  women  in  childbed,  and  infants  at  the 
breast,  was  a  shameful  sacrifice  of  the  public  honour; 
a  total  disregard  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  an  encou- 
ragement to  the  rest  of  the  Maroons  to  commit  similar 
outrages,  and  a  dremlful  example  to  the  negroes  in 
servitude ;  tending  to  impress  on  their  minds  an  idea 
not  of  the  lenity  of  the  Whites,  but  of  their  inability  to 
punish  such  atrocious  offenders*  It  was  alleged  wiAal, 
that  the  rebel  Maroons  were  not  diemselves  seriously 
desirous  of  such  an  accommodation.  Their  only  pur-» 
pose  was  to  gain  time,  and  procure  an  opportunity  to 
get  into  better  quarters;  judging  perhaps  that  the 
militia  of  the  country,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  their  place 
of  residence,  would  soon  be  tired  of  the  contest.  Many 
facts  were  indeed  related,  and  some  strong  circum- 
stances adduced,  which  gave  a  colour  to  this  charge ; 
and  proved  that  the  Maroons  had  not  altogether  relin- 
qnished  their  hopes  of  creating  a  general  revolt  among 
the  enslaved  negroes.  Such  an  event  was  not  likely 
to  happen,  while  tiie  country  contuiued  in  arms.  The 
dismission  of  the  troops,  on  the  fallacious  idea  of  an 
accommodation  with  the  Maroons,  would  alone,  it  was 
said,  realize  the  danger. 

Fortunately  for  all  parties,  this  unnatural  and  de- 
structive revolt  was  brought  to  a  bftppy  termilMition 
much  sooner  than  might  have  been  apprehended.  On 
the  J  4th  of  December,  the  commissioner  who  went  to 
die  Havnmah  for  asakitaiice,  arrived  at  Montq;o  Bay 
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APPBif-  i^itb  forty  chasteurs  or  Spanish  hunten  (chiefly  people 
of  colour)  and  about  one  hundred  Spanish  dogs.  Such 
extraordinary  accounts  were  ioimediately  spread  of  the 
terrific  appearance,  and  savage  nature  of  these  animals, 
as  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  negroes 
dMt  was  equally  surprising  and  unexpected.* 

Whether  these  reports  were  propagated  dm>ugh 
foUy  or  design,  they  had  certainly  a  powerful  and  feiy 
salutary  effect  on  the  fears  of  the  rebel  Manxmsy  a 
large  party  of  whom  now  displ^ed  strong  and  in- 
dubitable evidences  of  terror^  humilitliony  and  sub- 
misskm,  and  renewed  their  solicitations  for  peace  with 
great  earnestness  and  anxiety.    A  negodation  was  at 
length  opened,  and  a  treaty  concluded  on  die  21st  of 
December,  of  which  the  chief  articles  were,   lot.  Thai 
the  Maroons  shouldi  on  their  knees,  ask  the  King's 
pardon ;   9dly.  That  they  should  fix  their  future  lesi* 
dence  in  such  part  of  the  island  as  the  legislature 
should  point  out:  And  Sdly.  That  they  should  deliver 
up  aH  the  fugitive  negro  sbves  that  had  joined  them* 
On  these  conditions  it  was  stipulated  and  agreed»  that 
their  Kves  should  be  granted  them,  and  that  they 
riMMild  not  be  transported  from  the  islaod ;  and  they 
wcve  allowed  ten  days  to  colleet  their  fiunitias  and  per- 
form die  treaty. 

So  great  however  was  the  tsmMr  of  these  wretched 
people,  uismg  from  the  emseioiisness  of  their  enor* 

*  Though  these  dogi  are  not  in  general  larger  than  the  Atphetdt 
dogi  in  Great  Britain,  (which  in  tnith  they  moch  reseinHa)  Aqr  ^es» 
represented  at  equal  to  tfao  maitUP  la  buU^  to  tiie  holl^log  m  cootagc^  l» 
tSm  Maa^booad  m  ven^  wd  to  the  gra^-hoBBd  in  i^Uity.  If  intiie 
CBO^  had  been  gnca  to  the  description  that  was  transmitted  tfaroogh  die 
oouDtry  of  this  extcMrdmary  animal,  it  might  baye  been  supposed  that  the 
SpaioBrds  had  obtidned  the  andent  and  gewdw  breed  ef  0$r9enu  Ua^ 
•df,  the  amy-lntded  ndBitef  dstt  cv»ds«  AsUnMl  iv^sBi^ 
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mitieSy  or  tb«ir  nnaccountkble  infatuatioii.  tliat  only  APPEN- 
DIX, 
twenty-one  of  their  number  surrendered  by  the  time 

Hnited ;  and  tbirteen  others  three  dayg  aftervrards. 

On  the  14th  of  Janiiaryi  therefore,  orders  were  ia« 
sned  from  die  conmander  in  chief  to  General  Wal* 
poie>  to  narch  without  farther  delay  agarast  the  rebels. 
These  orders  were  pnnetually  obeyed;  but,  from  re* 
gard  to  humanity,  the  Spanish  dogs  were  ordered  in 
the  fear  of  die  army.  The  e£Eect,  however,  was  iB»- 
mediate.  General  Walpole  had  advanced  bat  a  short 
way  ki  the  woods,  when  a  supplication  for  mercy  was 
bioiigbt  him  from  the  enemy,  and  260  of  them  soon 
afterwards  surrendered  on  no  other  condition  than  a 
ft^mdse  oftJmr  lives.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that 
not  a  drop  of  blood  was  spilt  after  die  dogs  arrived  in 
the  ishmd. 

Some  of  the  young  aoen,  however,  still  held  oul^ 
and  it  was  not  until  die  middle  of  March  that  die  ro» 
hellion  was  evtirety  extinguished  by  the  surrender  si 
the  wihola  boi|y  s  nor  even  tken^  or  at  «ity  time  befortj 
were  any  of  the  fugitive  negroes  that  had  joined  them 
delivered  up. 

It  might  be  supposed  therefore,  that  no  queslioB 
could  have  ansen  wbedMr  die  tseaty  was  observed  or 
not,  on  the  part  of  the  Maroons.  Nevertheless  il  did 
so  hi^pen,  that  doubts  on  this  head  were  suggested  on 
such  respectable  audiorityi  as  induoed  dM  consmander 
in  chief,  with  great  prudence  and  propriety,  to  leave 
die.  whole  matter  to  the  investigation  and  detemuDai' 
tion  of  die  OouscfS  and  Assemb)y>  who  apfKuntsd  % 
joint  and  socret  eenmitlae  to  rscaive  evideaee  omA  lOf^ 
port  on  die  facts  before  them. 

Oh  die  report  of  this  Commillee  the  AssemUyi  by 
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APPEND   a  majority  of  £1  to  IS.  came  to  the  foUowiu  resofo** 
tions^  amofig  others,  viz. 

**  That  all  the  Maroons  who  surrendered  after  die 
first  of  January,  not  havmg  complied  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  thereofy 
and  ought  to  be  shipped  off  die  island  ;  but  that  dicy 
ought  to  be  sent  to  a  country  in  which  they  will  be 
free,  and  such  as  may  be  best  calculated,  by  situation, 
to  secure  the  island  i^ainst  the  danger  of  dieir  return  j 
diat  they  ought  to  be  provided  widi  suitable  clothing 
and  necessaries  for  the  voyage,  and  maintained  at  tfa^ 
public  expense  of  this  island  for  a  reasonable  time 
after  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  their  destinatkm. 

'^  That  it  is  the  opmion  of  diis  House,  that  as  there 
may  be  among  the  rebels  a  few  who,  by  their  repent* 
ance,  services,  and  good  behaviour,  since  their  sar- 
render,  have  merited  protection  and  favour,  it  be  re- 
commended to  the  lieutenant-governor  to  permit  soch 
to  remain  in  the  island,  togedier  widi  their  wivea  and 
children ;  and  to  distinguish  them  by  any  odier  maifca 
of  favour  he  may  diink  proper/' 

Of  die  policy  of  ridding  die  country  of  such  an 
enemy  (admitting  die  justice  of  the  war  on  the  part 
of  die  Whites)  there  could  have  been,  I  should  have 
thought,  but  one  opinion.  After  such  a  war,  carried 
on  in  such  a  manner,  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  that 
a  cordial  reconciliation  between  the  white  inhabitants 
.and  the  Maroons  could  ever  have  taken  place.  The 
latter  would  probably  have  continued  a  sullen,  subju- 
gated people,  employed  only  in  seducing  the  enslaved 
nq;roes  from  dieir  fidelity,  and  ready  to  revolt  them* 
selves  whenever  occasion  should  offer.  ''  No  eountiy 
on  earth/'  says  Rutherford,  "  would  suffer  a  body  of 
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jneQ  to  live  witbin  its  territories,  unless  they  would  appen- 
agree  to  be  accountable  to  its  laws^  as  far  as  the  general  ^^ 
securi^  requires.'^  To  expect  such  conduct  from  the 
Maroons,  was  to  manifest  a  total  ignorance  of  their 
disposition.  The  determination  therefore  of  the  legis« 
lature  of  the  colooy  to  transport  these  people  from  the 
island  being  thus  fixed,  it  remains  only  to  point  out  in 
what  manner  it  ii'as  enforced. 

In  the  beginning  of  44ine,  1796>  his  Majesty's  ship 
the  Dover,  with  two  transports  in  company,  having  on 
board  die  Trelawney  Maroons  (in  number  about  six 
hundred)  provided  with  all  manner  of  necessaries,  as 
well  for  their  accommodation  at  sea,  as  for  the  change 
of  climate,  sailed  from  Blue-fields  in  Jamaica,  for 
Halifax  in  North  America.  They  were  accompanied 
by  WilUam  Dawes  Quarrdl,  and  Alexander  Ouchter* 
lony,  Esquires,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  As- 
sembly, with  authority  and  instructions  (subject  to  his 
Mayest/s  approbation  and  further  orders)  to  purchase 
lands  in  Nova  Scotia,  Lower  Canada,  or  where  else 
his  Majesty  should  please  to  appoint,  for  the  future 
establishment  and  subsistence  of  those  Maroons,  as  a 
free  people.  The  commissioners  had  orders  withal,  to 
provide  them  the  means  of  a  comfortable  maintenance, 
until  they  were  habituated  to  the  country  and  climate. 
The  sum  of  25,0(X)/.  was  allowed  by  the  Assembly  for 
those  purposes.  They  arrived  at  Halifax  in  the  month 
of  July;  and  the  following  letter  from  Sir  John  Went- 
worth,  Bart,  the  governor  of  the  province,  to  a  friend 
in  London,  dated  the  10th  of  November,  1 796,  will 
convey  to  the  reader  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
account  of  their  reception  in  the  province,  and  of  the 
measures  happily  adopted  for  their  future  establish- 
ment and  improvement    With  this  letter,  which  I 
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AFFEN-  hvfe  been  pemkted  to  copy  from  the  origio&1>  I  shall 
cio0e  my  account. 

**  The  Maroons  are  now  comfortably  settled,  and 
then*  sitaation  will  be  daily  trnpromg.     They  are 
Utberto  quiet,  orderiyt  and  contented.    I  have  lofig 
had  experience  usefol  for  tfiis  occasion^  and  hare  not  a 
doubt,  that  these  will  be  an  happy  and  useAd  people. 
In  this  country  they  can  do  no  harm ;  nor  do  Ifa^  seon 
disposed  to  do  any.    They  are  exceedingly  attached  to 
aie.  I  have  appointed  a  missiooary  and  chaptain,  with 
an  assistant  teacher,to  perform  the  service  of  die  cbufdl 
of  England ;  to  instruct  them  in  Cluistiamty,  and  tb 
teach  the  youdi  and  children  to  read,  write,  and  cypher. 
Last  Sunday  I  attended  public  worship  in  their  chapd, 
at  opening  the  church.    The  Maroons  weiu  partictt- 
larly  attentive,  decent,  and  most  eaceedingly  delighted. 
Next  Sunday  many  are  to  be  baptized,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  due  course.    They  are  solicitous  for  this 
duty,  and  appear  desirous  of  instruction,  from  vrfacnoe 
civilisation  will  natui-ally  result    The  climate  is  and 
wA  be  salutary  to  them.    The  children  were  emaei* 
ated,  and  most  of  the  adults  worn  down  by  war,  im^ 
prisenment,  and  sea^sickness :  they  are  now  healthy, 
strong,  and  as  hearty  as  any  white  pe<^le  in  the  pro* 
vince.    They  are  therefore,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will 
continue  to*  be,  infiuitely  benefited  by  their  removal  ta 
Nova  Scotia;  and  the  moet  judicious  and  sensible 
among  them  are  perfectly  satisfied,  and  happy  id  their 
futuDS  prospects.'' 
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TJi^fiUawing  Vot99,and  Proce^dingi  ofth$  Assembly,  are 
added  6y  way  ^  lUuetratiom, 

HOUSE   OF  ASSEMBLY, 

Friday,  Apnl  M,  IfM. 


RbsOxybd,  ff€ffi.  eoff.  That  the  Receifer-Gknend  afpen- 
do  remit  the  som  of  aeven  hundred  gumeas  to  the  agent 
of  the  island,  few  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  sword, 
to  be  presented  to  the  Bight  Ilott«  Albxandbr  Earl 
of  Balcarrbs,  as  a  testimony  of  the  grateful  sense 
which  the  House  entertain  of  his  distinguished  services, 
displayed  both  in  the  field  and  cabinet;  and  under 
whose  auspices,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence, 
a  happy  and  complete  termination  has  been  put  to  a 
most  dangerous  rebellion  of  the  Trelawney-Town  Ma- 
roons, whereby  the  general  value  of  property,  as  well  as 
security  of  the  island,  have  been  highly  augmented. 

Ordered,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  be 
sent  to  hb  honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Resolved,  nem»  can.  That  Mr.  Speaker  be  re- 
quested to  present  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  the  Hon. 
Major-GeneEal  W  alpolr^  for  the  signal  services  per- 
formed bgr  hiaa  to  this  island,  in  the  late  rebellion  of 
the  Trelawney-Town  Maroons. 

Resolved,  nem,  con.  That  the  Recetver-Gkneral  do 
remit  to  the  agent  of  this  island,  five  hundred  guineas, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  sword,  to  be  presented 
to  the  Hon.  Major-Oeneral  Walpolb  ;  as  a  testi- 
mony of  die  gratefal  sense  which  the  House  enterCain 

lb  important  services  and  distinguished  merit,  in  the 
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AFPEN-   suppression  of  the  late  rebellion  of  the  Trelawney- 
^^     Town  Maroons. 

Resolved,  nem.  can.  That  Mr.  Speaker  be  re- 
quested to  give  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  the  bravo 
Officers  and  Privates  of  the  regulars  and  militia,  for 
their  gallant  services  to  the  uiland,  during  the  late  re- 
bellion of  the  Trelawney-Town  Maroons ;  and  diat 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  under  whose  auspices  they 
fought,  be  requested  by  Mr.  Speaker^  to  communicatB 
the  high  sense  which  the  House  entertain  of  their  dis- 
tii^uished  merit* 

Thursday,  April  d8. 

A  Motion  being  made,  that  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pomted  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  House  the  names 
of  such  persons  as  have  fallen  in  battle  during  the  late 
rebellion,  that  a  monument  may  be  erected  to  per- 
petuate their  memories,  and  the  gratitude  of  this  coun- 
try for  their  eminent  services ; 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Fitch,  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr. 
Matfaison,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Hodges,  be  a  Com- 
mittee  for  that  purpose. 

Saturday,  April  30. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor's  answer  to  die  mes«^ge 
from  the  House,  widi  die  resolution  of  the  2,%i  inst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Genilemen  of  the  House  of 
Assembly, 

Thb  present  you  have  made  me,  by  your  unanimous 
resolution  of  the  22d  instant,  is  inestimable. 

A  soIdier^s  honour^  with  emblem  and  emphasis,  is 
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placed  in  his  sword ;  and  I  shall  transmit  your  preci-  APFEK- 
COS  gift  to  my  posterity,  as  an  everlasting  maik  of  the 
mrerencey  die  attachment,  and  the  gratitude,  I  bear  to 
the  island  of  Jamaica. 

.    Balcarbss. 


The  following  address  was  this  day  presented  to  his 
honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor : 

We,  his  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  As- 
sembly of  Jamaica,  beg  leave  to  offer  to  your  honour 
our  most  sincere  and  cordial  congratulations  on  the 
happy  and  completis  termination  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
Trelawney-Town  Maroons* 

This  great  and  important  event  mrust  be  productive 
of  SHbstantial  benefits  and  salutary  consequences  to  the 
country,  in  every  point  of  view  in  which  it  can  be 
contemplated:  tranquilli^  and  the  enjoyment  of  our 
civil  rights  are  restored;  public  credit,  ao  essential 
to  the  support  of  government,  and  to  the  prosperity, 
if  not  to  the  very  existence  of  the  country,  is  re-estab- 
lished, and  our  iatemal  security  greatly  increased  and 
confinmed.  « 

From  all  these  inestimable  advantages,  we  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  augmentation  of  the  value 
of  property,  which  is  likely  to  take  place ;  and  which, 
in  time,  we  trusty  will  compensate  all  the  losses  and 
expenditure  of  treasure  unavoidably  incurred  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

It  is  widi  peculiar  satisfaction  and  gratitude  we  ac- 
knowledge the  lively  impression  made  on  us  by  the 
VOL.  I.  PP 
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AFPEH-  eneiTf  t&idayed  by  your  Lorddiip  in  difficult  oper»- 
tions  of  war ;  which  afibrds  the  most  cod vmciog  pioof> 
that  the  zeal^  ardour,  and  activity  manifested  in  your 
military  conduct,  have  only  been  equalled  by  the 
sound  policy,  and  decisive  measures,  which  marked 
the  wisdom  of  your  counsels. 


HIS  honour's  answer* 


Mr.  Speaker  J  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Anembbff 

Yot7R  address  excites  in  my  bosom  every  sensation  of 
pleasure,  the  mmd  of  man  is  capable  of  receiving. 

The  picture  you  have  drawn  of  the  future  prospe- 
jrity  of  the  Idand  is  strong  and  impressive. 

After  contemplating  the  unavoidable  calamitiea  of 
war,  a  sentiment  arises,  grateful  and  sootiiing.to  a  fe^. 
ing  heart-'— 

That,  during  your  contest  with  an  enemy  the  mo8t 
ferocious  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  histDiy: 

That,  during  your  contest  wkh  an  army  of  savi^es, 
who  have  indiscriminately  massacred  every  prisoner 
whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  in  their  potper— 
no  barbari^,  nor  a  single  act  of  retaliation,  has  silied 
the  brightness  of  your  arms. 

I  pray  that  the  energy,  the  vigour,  and  the  hu- 
manity, which  you  have  so  honourably  displayed,  may 
descend  to  your  children :  and  secure  to  diem  for  ev<^, 
those  blessings  which  you  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  under 
the  mild  and  happy  government  of  die  iHustrioos 
House  of  Hanover. 
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<k>  It  must  not  be  omitted  (though  I  meotion  it  ABPEN- 
with  great  coacern)  that  Major-General  Walpole,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  resolution  of  die  Legislature  to 
transport  the  Maroons  from  the  country,  declined  the 
acceptance  of  the  sword  voted  by  the  Assembly. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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